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THE RAISON D’ETRE OF RADICAL UNIONISM. 





Tne speakers upon Gladstonian platforms are fond of informing 
their audiences, in whose ready credulity the speakers themselves 
would, no doubt, be glad to share, that the Radical Unionists are 
in an exceedingly bad w ay. According to these accommodating 
prophets, the party, never very large, is now rapidly diminishing ; : 
former staunch adherents are . falling away in every direction ; the 
agitation against the Crimes Bill has struck the last blow at its 
already tottering organisation ; the last sad hopes are fled, and 
the leaders of the party are contemplating with despair the 
approach of the time when a general election will place them 
between the devil and the deep sea. It seems a pity to check the 
ardour or to disturb the complacency of those who, night after night, 
slay the Radical Unionist party with the breath of their nostrils, 
but, truth to tell, the party was never stronger, more compact, 
more hopeful, or more determined. In England there has been 
of late a considerable augmentation of the numbers, and a vast 
improvement in the organisation of the party. In Scotland the 
cause has made astonishing progress since the last general elec- 
tion. Now that it is over it may be frankly confessed that Mr. 

Chamberlain’s tour in Scotland was looked forward to with con- 
siderable misgiving. No effort was spared by the political and 
personal enemies of Mr. Chamberlain to ensure a disastrous 
failure. The crofters had a great many disinterested friends in 
London, who would have much preferred that they should have 

received no assistance at all, than that th 1ey should have received it 
from a Unionist. However, not only was the immediate purpose 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit carried out, but he has left the 
Unionist cause in Scotland far stronger than he found it. His 
magnificent reception at Glasgow marks an epoch in the history 
of the movement. Nor has the agitation against the Crimes Bill 
inflicted any grave injury upon the party, which has indeed passed 
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through the severest ordeal to which it is likely to be subjected, 
with far less loss than was generally anticipated by its leaders. 
One great service the Crimes Bill has rendered us, in that it has 
sifted out the chaff from the wheat. All the half-hearted 
waverers have left us. We have none among us now who are not 
willing to accept the full consequences of their actions, and to 
follow out our policy to its logical issue. The quarrel was not of 
our seeking. We have spared no endeavour to arrange an 
honourable peace. Now that our efforts have failed we fight the 
quarrel out to the end. We do not exaggerate our strength. We 
are quite aware how diminutive are our forces compared with 
those of either of the great parties in the State. But we know in 
how many constituencies we hold the balance of power, and we 
know that the Liberal party cannot win a general election without us. 


In defining the principles and the objects of the Radical 
Unionists, one or two preliminary remarks must be made. We 
are not even allowed to select our title without dispute. We are 


told that it carries within it a flat contradiction. How, it is asked, 
can a Radical be a Unionist? The one essential characteristic of 
Radicalism is the transcendent value which it sets upon the 
acquisition and retention of freedom, and yet we deny freedom 
to Ireland. Trust in the people has been the great party cry in 
a score of hard-fought conflicts, and yet we refuse to trust the 
Irish people. We believe in government by the majority every- 
where, except in Ireland. The wide world over the Radical party 
has aided the realisation of national aspirations, and yet we turn 
a deaf ear to the national aspirations of Ireland. Therefore we 
have no right to the title of Radicals. Tlris sort of reasoning, 
which despite its shallowness has some force, is regarded as con- 
clusive by half-a-dozen Gladstonian audiences every evening. 
But the whole case rests upon an entire misconception. Let us 
take the last point first, for that is the key to the situation. It 
is obvious that to talk about the national aspirations of Ireland 
in connection with this question is the merest moonshine. There 
is only one national aspiration, and that is for complete inde- 
pendence. To speak of a national aspiration in favour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan of Home Rule, that is, of a national aspiration 
to be a subordinate dependency of a powerful neighbour, is an 
absurd contradiction in terms. If Ireland were to demand 
separation, that would be a national aspiration, and it is doubtful 
if any Radical could oppose the demand, except upon the very 
sufficient ground of that self-preserv ation which is the first law 
of empires as well as of individuals. But the existence of such 
a demand is angrily repudiated both by the Irish party and their 
Gladstonian allies. It is an essential part of the Gladstonian 
creed that Ireland desires to remain an integral portion of the 
British Empire. But in every part of the emipire, the require- 
ments of the empire must be held paramount over all local 
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considerations. If Ireland is part of the empire, it has no 
national right, for it is not a nation. It must hold its liberty 
and its self-governing rights subject to the interests of the empire. 
It can have no claim to anything which impairs the integrity of 
the empire. The one determining question which should be asked 
as to every measure of self-government is, Can the measure be 
extended to every part of ‘the empire without danger? Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan will not stand this test. If, for instance, the 
financial system of a fixed tribute which it would bring into 
existence with regard to Ireland were extended all round, the 
Empire would be unable to go to war even in its own defence. 
Ireland, therefore, can have no greater rights in the direction of 
self-zovernment than are possessed by every other district in the 
three kingdoms. That every district has a right to manage those 
affairs in which it has an exclusive interest, in which no other 
district has an interest, and in which the empire has no vital 
concern, has long been an article in the Radical programme. 
That right we have always been prepared to confer in the fullest 
possible measure upon Ireland. All rights which go beyond this 
can only be given at the expense of the Imperial legislature. 
The one profound objection to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme is that it 
would loosen the bonds which bind Ireland to the empire, and 
would trench upon the rights of the Imperial Parliament. 

We protest that the work to which we have set our hands is 
in strict accord with Radical principles. We point to the work 
of Radicals in other nations. Their chief glory has been won not 
in splitting empires into fragments, but in building them up with 
infinite labour and sae oa For many weary years it was the 
dream of Italian Radicals, and was at last their glorious work, to 
weld a group of widely differing nationalities into one corporate 
kingdom. As Mr, Swinburne has lately pointed out, Mazzini saw 
clearly enough that the disruption of the legislative union between 
England and Ireland would undo a precisely similar work to that 
which he had accomplished in Italy. What is true of the Radicals 
of Italy is trne, though perhaps in a less degree, of the Radicals of 
Germany, Chiefest of all, it is true of the Radicals of the United 
States. There the most advanced Radicals in the world, in the 
chosen home of freedom, preferred to plunge their country into all 
the horrors of a prolonged civil war, rather than permit a portion 
of their State to usurp a privilege w hich struck at the unity of the 
whole. If these men were true Radicals, so are we. We wish, 
indeed, to clear English Radicalism of a reproach which has long, 
and with much justice, been urged against it, that it is indifferent 
to imperial considerations. Nothing can be more shortsighted. 
The strength and the unity of the empire is not only essential to 
the prosperity of its peopl, but is a great factor in the liberty and 
the progress of the world. 


For we are Radicals still. That we are so is by no means the 
414A 
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fault of the Gladstonian party. There has been a deliberate 
conspiracy to drive us out of the party. We have striven to 
limit the differences between us to the one point at issue. The 
great desire of the Gladstonians has been to cut us entirely aloof. 
They would, if they could, prevent us from taking a share in 
Radical work of any description. Mr. Chamberlain proposes to 
help the Crofters, and instantly a plot is formed in London to pre- 
vent him. Mr. Jesse Collings is impudently boycotted in the 
Allotments Association, of which he was the founder, and ot 
which he is the president. Mr. Caine is shouted down at tem- 
perance meetings. These kindly efforts, in which personal spite 
plays a far greater part than political principle, are doomed to 
failure. Radicals we shall be to the end of the story. There are 
a good many of us, who if we thought that the position we had 
taken up had in any way blunted the edge of our Radicalism, or 
had caused us to cherish less warmly the great principles 
Radicalism,— political freedom, religious equality, the duty of the 
State to succour the poor and the needy, and so far as it can to 
give to individual effort equality of opportunity,—would at once 
abandon that position. If we could be brought to believe that 
Mr. Chamberlain was one whit less Radical than he was when in 

1885 he preached the unauthorised programme through Eng cyst 
and Scotland, we should most certainly desert him. He and we 
are as good Radicals as ever. 

But, it will be retorted, that cannot be, for we support a Tory 
Government. Even if that were quite so, our position would be 
perfectly tenable. In the cross-grained world of politics choice 
must constantly be made between two evils. Nor can any great 
object be gained, unless one is prepared ruthlessly to sac rifice all 
smaller objects to it. Our only choice is between a Tory Govern- 
ment and a Gladstonian Government. Our great object, to which 
all other objects must give way, is to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s plan 
of Home Rule. Unless our indignation at Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme was simulated, if we had any justification at all for 
breaking with the majority of our party, it is obvious that we 
must prefer a Tory Government to a Gladstonian Government, 
and that we must give to our purpose of defeating Mr. Gladstone's 
scheme the foremost place in our programme. When we differ 
from the Tory Government upon a point which seems to us more 
important teh the point upon which we differ from Mr. Glad- 
stone, ‘we will help him to turn out the Government ; but not till 
then. But, after all, are we supporting a Tory Government? A 
Government must not be judged by its constitution, but by its 
policy and its measures. Judged by that standard, the present 
is not a very Tory Government. Of the Crimes Bill a word or 
two will be said later on, but all the other bills now before Parlia- 
ment are Liberal bills. The English Land Bill, brought into the 
Honse of Lords by Lord Halsbury, absolutely exhausts the pro- 
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gramme of land reform which Mr. Bright has advocated for over 
a quarter of acentury. Of the Irish “Land Bill many different 
opinions may be held,—there cannot, for instance, but be some 
distaste at the idea of sending remedies across St. George’s 
Jhannel, labelled, “ None but bankrupts need apply,’”—but that 
it proposes to play havoc with the legal rights of Irish landlords 
cannot be gainsaid, It is doubtful if any ‘Government headed by 
Mr. Gladstone would have adopted it ; it is quite certain that such 

a (rovernment would have no hope of carrying it. Precisely the 
same may be said of Lord Salisbury’s Tithe Bill. The question, 
in all its grave difficulty, is handled with a dexterous firmness 
and a rigid justice, which no Radical Administration could sur- 
pass. So far the present Government has proposed nothing, not 
even the Crimes Bill, which would not have been supported by 
the great majority of the Liberal party if the proposition had 
come from Mr. Gladstone. Where then is our sin ? 

A very wide distinction must still be drawn between the 
Radical Unionists and the Liberal Unionists, between the followers 
of Mr. Chamberlain and the followers of Lord Hartington. In 
their common opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme both sections 
of course work together with the utmost cordiality; but in all 
matters beyond this , the two sections are distinct, and neither has 
power to bind the other. For the Radical Unionists by no means 
confine themselves to a ney of defence. They not only oppose 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, but they have another plan to suggest 
in competition with it. They admit, in the fullest and most 
unreserved fashion, the right of the Trish people to enormously 
increased powers of local government. They admit that the 
present system calls aloud to be mended or to be ended. They 
admit that the Irish people have much just cause for discontent. 
They are willing to accept, as a settlement of the question, any 
scheme, however large, which will secure the rights of minorities, 
and which will maintain unimpaired the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament. Speaking at Warrington before the general election 
of 1885, Mr. Chamberlain used these words :—* But it is said 
that justice requires we should concede to Irishmen the absolute 
right of self-government. I would reply that it is a right which 
must be considered in relation to the security and welfare of the 
other countries in juxtaposition to which Ireland. is placed, and 
with whose interests hers is indissolubly linked. I cannot admit 
that five millions of Irishmen have any greater inherent right 
to govern themselves without regard to the rest of the United 
Kingdom than the five million inhabitants of the metropolis. 
God has made us neighbours, and I would to heaven that our 
rulers had made us friends. But as neighbours, neither one nor 
the other has any right so to rule his household, as to be a source 
of anndyance or danger to the other. Subject to that limitation, 
I, for my part, would concede the greatest possible measure of 
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local government to the Irish people.’ That was what the 
Radical Unionists thought in September 1885, although no man 
in England could have guessed that they would ever have to 
adopt that distinctive title, and it is precisely what the Radical 
Unionists think to-day. The sincerity with which we profess our 
readiness to admit the right of Ireland to self-government, and 
the great lengths to which we are prepared to go in granting that 
right, can be amply proved. As is well known, Mr. Chamberlain 
submitted to the Round Table Conference what is known as his 
Canadian scheme. After the members of the Conference had 
fully examined and debated that scheme, Sir William Harcourt 
announced at the Schnadhorst Banquet, that the Conference had 
revealed no substantial points of difference between the two 
sections of the party. It cannot be said that we are indifferent 
to the claims of Ireland when we are willing to support a scheme 
which even Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John Morley regard 
as sufficient. The fact is, that we are the true Home Rulers. 
The point of difference lies in the fact that ours are old convic- 
tions, and ours is the old Home Rale, while the convictions of 
the Gladstonian party are new-found, and their scheme of Home 
Rule is new-fangled. 

But again, it may be retorted that if our belief in the principle 
of Home Rule were genuine, we should not be thus found in 
vehement and determined opposition to Mr. Gladstone. The 
bills which Mr. Gladstone introduced into the House of Commons 
in the spring of 1886—what a long time ago it seems now! 
—are, we are told, dead, and Mr. Gladstone is only contending 
for their principle, in which we profess our cordial acquiescence. 
The fact is, that, upon the principles which actuate us in this 
matter, there is the warmest unanimity in the Liberal party. 
The statement of our position—that we are in favour of the 
largest possible extension of self-government consistent with 
the supremacy of Parliament and the integrity of the empire— 
would be at once accepted by the Gladstonians as a statement of 
their position too. Nor has Mr. Gladstone spoken of any great 
principle guiding his policy in which Radical Unionists do not 
altogether concur. But in this matter, principles, since they can 
only be stated in vague and elastic terms, go for little. The one 
point of importance is the method by which the principles are to 
be. applied, and upon that point we are at issue with Mr. Glad- 
stone strenuously, passionately, on matters of vital moment, and, 
as it seems now, beyond possibility of compromise. But we are 
told that Mr. Gladstone’s method has been abandoned. We 
altogether deny it. We say that the plan of 1886 still holds the 
field, and that Mr. Gladstone is asking the country still to 
sanction its adoption. That is a cardinal article in our creed, 
and it can be proved up to the hilt. Mr. Gladstone’s words upon 
the subject must be watched. He is an adept at the construction 
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of phrases, the obvious inference from which he can afterwards 
plausibly deny. If any other English statesman had said that 
the bills of 1886 were dead, he would have meant that the 
schemes which the bills embodied were abandoned. All that 
Mr. Gladstone meant was that the bills were dead, inasmuch as 
the House of Commons had rejected them. If any other states- 
man were to warmly and repeatedly deny the statement that he 
had refused to make concessions, he would mean that he was 
willing to make concessions. Mr. Gladstone obviously meant 
nothing of the sort. He has, indeed, throughout the controversy, 
said not a single word which would preclude him, if he were 
returned to power, from placing the same bills verbatim et litera- 
tim on the table of the House of Commons. The point can be 
carried further. Not only has Mr. Gladstone not estopped 
himself from again proposing his old scheme, but it is clear that 
he will do so if he can. Of course there is no chance of a 
revival of the Land Bill, not because Mr. Gladstone has definitely 
abandoned it,—he has not done so,—but because of its inherent 
absurdity, and the singular completeness and unanimity of its 
unpopularity. It was probably the worst-received measure ever 
produced by: an English Prime Minister. But the scheme 
embodied in the Home Rule Bill is not only alive but intact. 
Mr. Gladstone has resolutely refused to make any concession 
upon it. Mr. Gladstone has denied this,—he did so with great 
warmth at Dr. Parker’s house,—but all he means is that he has 
not refused in set terms, and nobody doubts Mr. Gladstone’s word. 
But there are such things as tacit refusals as well as refusals in 
set terms. Time after time the points upon which Radical 
Unionists strongly differ from him upon his scheme have been 
paraded before him, and he has been asked, for the sake of peace 
in the party, to state the extent to which he would meet those 
objections. He has never replied, except in vague and indecisive 
generalities. He has persistently neglected to make concessions, 
and that is tantamount, for all practical purposes, to a refusal to 
make concessions. One pointmore. The Round Table Conference 
arrived at the conclusion, that, except upon some points of detail, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Canadian scheme offered a fair basis for the 
reunion of the party. Yet the Conference did not result in any 
concession whatever upon the points of difference between the 
Gladstone scheme and the Canadian scheme. Surely it ought to 
have done, if there was ‘a real desire in the high quarters of the 
Gladstonian party for a reconciliation. What is the explanation ? 
What explanation can there be, except that the consent of Mr. 
Gladstone was necessary to the conclusions of the Conference, and 
that Mr. Gladstone’s consent was withheld? We say again, that 
if not in words, then in actions which speak louder than words, 
Mr. Gladstone has resolutely and persistently refused a single 
concession to the dissentient Liberals. 
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The concessions which Mr. Gladstone has refused now it 
cannot be doubted that he will continue to refuse. Reasons so 
strong will never again urge him to a course of conciliation. 
At the close of the Conference he had every inducement to make 
concessions. He would have reunited his party at a critical 
moment, he would probably have secured the re pean of the 
Crimes Bill, and he would have yet within measurable distance 
his own return to power. If he refused concessions then, it is 
not likely that he will make them if those inducements should 
disappear by his return to power without our aid. The conclusion 
cannot be escaped. The old scheme, with all its old defects, still 
holds the field. It must be remembered, too, that in politics the 
only final and satisfactory manner of abandoning an old plan is 
by putting a new plan in its place. 

What is Mr. Gladstone’s plan? It is a plan under which the 
whole of the Government of Ireland, with certain reservations, is 
to be handed over to an Irish Parliament sitting at Dublin. The 
matters reserved to the Imperial Parliament are—all international 
questions, including the arrangement of commercial treaties and 
all questions of foreign policy, “all control over the army and navy 
of the empire, matters connected with the law of copyright, 
currency, coining, probably the post office, and all questions 
coming under the heading of trade and navigation. The Imperial 
Parliament, too, would deal with three-fourths of the taxation 
revenue of Ireland. All questions not specifically reserved to 
the Imperial Parliament, and all new questions therefore which 

may arise in the future, are to be left to the absolute discre- 
tion of the Dublin Assembly, uncontrolled by any Imperial 
authority. Ireland is not to be represented at all in the Imperial. 
Parliament. That is to say, that upon - matters not specifically 
reserved, the British Parliament is to abandon all right to super- 
vise and control the actions of the Dublin assembly, while upon 
all matters which are specifically reserved, Ireland will be de- 
spotically governed by the British Parliament, and representatives 
from Ireland are to be allowed no voice in their discussion or 
decision. Could anything be more absurd? Up to acertain point 
Ireland will be flung loose from the British Empire, to follow 
with unfettered step its own devices, while beyond that point it 
will be degraded to the position of a conquered province or of a 
Crown colony. It is idle to suppose that a permanent settlement 
of the difficulty would result from such a measure. Before ten 
years were out, the British Parliament would be forced either to 
reconquer Ireland or to abandon the powers it would have pro- 
posed to reserve. It is on these grounds that we maintain that 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme is incompatible with the maintenance 
of the integrity of the empire. Nor is this all. The financial 
arrangements proposed by Mr. Gladstone would complete the 
work of disruption. Under his scheme, Ireland would pay to the 
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Imperial Exchequer a fixed annual sum as its contribution to the 
funds of the empire. That sum is to be fixed irrevocably; it is to 
be the same no matter to what extent the needs of the empire 
increase or diminish. If England were to be plunged into a 
great Continental war, if it were fighting for dear life against an 
overwhelming coalition, Ireland could not be called upon to con- 
tribute a single penny in addition to its customary tribute. Thus 
to cut off Ireland from all participation in the fortunes of the 
Empire is to make a vast stride in the direction of separation. 
Then Mr. Gladstone’s scheme makes no special provision for 
Ulster. In race, religion, habits, and needs the people of Ulster 
differ widely from the hae ants of the other provinces of Ireland. 

It is our belief that they differ most widely of all in their loyalty 
to the British Crown, and the ir desire to maintain an intimate 
connection with England. We believe that they have the best 
reason to fear the consequences of the domination of any assembly 
in which the Parnellites will hold the upper hand. There is a 
deep and unmistakable hatred on both sides. Even in the 
House of Commons it is difficult to compel the representatives of 
the contending factions to keep the peace. That Ulster has strong 
claims to the protection of England cannot surely be doubted. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone proposes that, willing or unwilling, Ulster 
must be ruled by a Dublin Parliament, sw vayed by its hereditary 
enemies. Nor can any Radical accept the provisions, which Mr. 

Gladstone inserts in his scheme, for the protection of minorities. 

A second order, life peers, property qualifications both for electors 
and those whom they el ct, are utte tly repugnant to the Radical 
instincts. Mr. Bright has been accustomed to contemptuously 
dub such ingenious safeguards against the oppression of majori- 
ties as “fads.” We believe that they will be ridicnlously ineffec- 
tive, and no Parliament worthy of the name would submit for 
long to such miserable restrictions upon its liberty and its repre- 

sentative authority. Such is Mr. Gladstone’s plan, and to it 
Radical Unionists are pple ‘lged at any sacrifice to offer a steadfast 
opposition. 

But is not all this ancient history? It would be, no doubt, if 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme had been abandoned, but it ‘has not been 
abandoned even in the smallest degree or to the extent of the 
most insignificant item. The Gladstonian party are in this 
dilemma. The objections to the plan which have just been 
enumerated constitute the whole case of the Radical Unionists. 
Any scheme of Home Rule which is free from these objections 
will at once secure our adhesion. Concessions upon the points 
to which objection is taken would quickly restore the Liberal 
party to peace and unity. ‘Those concessions have been refused, 
and the refusal can only be accounted for in two ways. Either 
the old plan is still adhered to, or—and this i is, it is to be hoped, 
impossible—the Gladstonians are chiefly anxious, at whatever 
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cost to the Liberal party, to secure a personal triumph for them- 
selves, and a personal humiliation for the leaders of the Radical 
and Liberal Unionists. 

How far, then, are we prepared to go? Those who have read 

Chamberlain’s speeches upon the question, especially the 
speech at Hawick in January 1887, and the speech at the 
inauguration of the National Radical Union in June 1886, know 
to what great lengths Mr. Chamberlain is prepared to go. If he 
had in the autumn of 1885 suggested his Canadian plan, he 
would have done so at imminent risk of being drammed out of 
the Liberal party, and no one would have been more horrified 
and amazed than Mr. Gladstone. We are prepared for a local 
assembly or Parliament in Dublin. We would much prefer that 
there should be another assembly, or Parliament at Belfast for 
two reasons: first, because it would appreciably detract from the 
national character of the assembly, at Dublin, for Ireland has no 
right to a national assembly, since it is not a nation but a part of 
a “nation : ; and secondly, because Ulster has as much right to 
powers of self-covernment, and a far greater need for them, than 
any other portion of the empire. That, however, is not a cardinal 
point. It is often alleged against Mr. Chamberlain that Ulster 
has no desire for a separate administration, since she returns to 
Parliament a majority of Parnellite members. Well, we are 
willing to abide by the decision of Ulster herself. Let the 
matter be tested by a plébiscite. Nobody is so foolish as to 
desire to force a separate assembly upon Ulster against her wish. 
All we insist upon is—and upon this point we will admit of no 
compromise or evasion—that Ulster shall be consulted, and that 
her wish shall be law. 

The powers given to an Irish Parliament must be delegated 
and not surrendered, and the Imperial Parliament must have 
power to revise them. The Irish Parliament must thus be 
strictly subordinate, deriving all its powers from the Imperial 
Parliament, and holding them subject to the will of the same 
authority. Instead of, as under Mr. Gladstone’s plan, the whole 
government of Ireland, with certain reservations, being handed 
over to the Irish Parliament, only certain clearly-defined subjects 
must be handed over to its care, subject always to revision and 
control, and the Imperial oe must retain its full powers 
upon all other matters. Above all, the full representation of 
Ireland at Westminster must be maintained. There must be no 
legislation for Ireland by any body in which Ireland is not 
represented. 

The crux of the matter will, no doubt, be in the extent of the 
powers to be conferred on the Irish Parliament. If the subordi- 
nate position of the Parliament is to be clearly recognised and 
adequately enforced, there is no reason why, in the delegation of 
its powers, it should not be treated broadly ‘and xe nerously. It 
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may be that some even of the powers reserved by Mr. Gladstone 
may be conferred upon it. That an Irish Parliament should deal 
with all Irish matters which can be entrusted to it without 
danger would be beneficial alike to Ireland and to the Imperial 
Parliament. Such matters as the regulation of imperial taxa- 
tion and the customs and excise duties, would not, of course, be 
delegated to the new authority. No change of financial system 
would indeed be necessary. The Imperial Parliament would, as 
now, have the exclusive control of taxation, but would annually 
vote a sum, to be agreed upon, in aid of Trish local government. 
The administration of justice must be still entrusted to judges 
and magistrates appointed by the Imperial authority. The 
administration of justice is the supreme obligation of a 
State to its people, and must not be lightly delegated.: Matters 
relating to local government, education (with the same provisions 
for maintaining the rights of conscience as were in Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme), and-public works would be handed over to the new 
authority. As it is agreed on all hands that the land question 
must be settled before any measure of local government is 
passed, the Irish Parliament or Parliaments may be left to deal 
with all matters which survive, or spring into existence after, the 
settlement. If certain restrictions were enforced, exceedingly 
large legislative powers upon all civil matters might safely be 
delegated. These restrictions might be borrowed from the 
Articles of the Federal Constitution of the United States. By 
Article I., section 10, no State may pass an ex post facto law, or a 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. By Article XIV. no 
state may make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. Some such restric- 
tions should be imported into a measure establishing local 
government in Ireland, and, as in America, a Supreme Court, 
acting independently both of imperial and subordinate authority, 
should interpret and enforce the restrictions. Any Irishman, 
with regard to whose person or property any statute which 
appeared to be ultra vires was attempted to be enforced, would 
challenge its validity before the Supreme Court. With such 
safeguards as these, the largest powers might be conferred upon 
the new authorities, and life peers, and second orders, and pro- 
perty qualifications ‘might go the way of all things evil. The 
exact nature and scope of those powers must be left to futare 
discussion, but enough has been said to show that the Radical 
Unionists have no desire to enter upon that discussion in a 
carping or ungenerous spirit. There is no reason in the world 
why a compromise should not be arranged under which 
Mr. Gladstone’s vital principle will be carried into effect, the 
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objections of Radical and indeed of Liberal Unionists will be con- 
ceded, and the full needs of Ireland will be satisfied. 

One or two matters must be very shortly dealt with. Indigna- 
tion runs very high in certain quarters against the Radical 
Unionists for their support of the Crimes Bill. No other course 
was open to them. Compared with other bills for the same 
purpose, it was a mild and reasonable measure when it was first 
introduced, and, largely by the action of Radical Unionists, it 
will probably be still milder and more reasonable when it leaves 
the House of Commons. What has been true of all similar 
measures is true of this, that it has the force of irresistible logic 
in its favour, and a generous public sentiment against it. The 
crucial question is, Is there in Ireland a resistance to the law 
with which the ordinary powers of the law are unable to cope ? 
No impartial person can-give to that question any but an 
affirmative answer. That the bill took the Radical Unionists 
at a disadvantage cannot be denied. In Birmingham especially, 
coming as it did at a critical moment, it was particularly damaging, 
although the re-action soon came. The agitation, however, was 
never very deep and spontaneous, and has now quite died away. 
It appears to have been at its strongest in London, but politicians 
no longer regard demonstrations of metropolitan Radicals as of 
any importance. The ability of London Liberalism to organise 
demonstrations is in inverse proportion to its ability to win 
elections. <A disgraceful defeat at the polls is always heralded 
by a colossal demonstration. There are many constituencies in 
London in which it requires considerable ingenuity to secure 
a Liberal defeat, but the occasion rarely finds the necessary 
ingenuity wanting. Notwithstanding the fact that no y 
meeting in favour of the Bill can be held in London with sat ety, 
a general election next week would infallibly result in the loss 
of several of the already scanty seats possessed by the Gladstonian 
party in the metropolis. 

Of the future prospects of the Radical Unionist party little 
need be said. We believe that our numbers are increasing 
appreciably in England, and with great rapidity in Scotland. We 
are enormously encouraged by the result of the St. Austell election. 
As for the general election, i in which we are to be crushed to atoms 
between the upper and nether millstones, represented by the two 
great parties, one striking fact may be pointed out. Although 
we are passing through troubled and hazardous times, and 
a general election may come upon us at any moment like a thief 
in the night, there is not a single constituency in the three 
kingdoms" represented by a Liberal Unionist in which a 
Conservative candidate is in the field, or is even expected to 
appear. We shall fight strenuously "and untiringly, and the 
Gladstonians have not taught us to be fastidious as to our 


allies. 
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Weare glad to have had no share in some of the later proceed- 
ings of the main Liberal party. Much of their conduct will 
scarcely recommend itself to the sober judgment of posterity. It 
is not intended to make any reference to their alliance with men 
who rest under the shadow of a terrible accusation. That matter 
is in so curious a position, the Government having refused an 
inquiry, and the accused parties having declined a cross-examina- 
tion, that it is scarcely a fair matter for argument or retort ; but 
this may fairly be urged against the Gladstonians, that for 
the first time in history a great political party is openly and 
avowedly obstructive. If the passage of the Crimes Bill has not 
been made the subject of wilful obstruction, encouraged and even 
assisted by the official leaders of the party, there has never yet 
been obstruction in the House of Commons. The J.beral Party 
has joined hands with the Parnellites‘in their efforts, which have 
now been diligently prosecuted for more than ten years, to lower 
the prestige and diminish the credit of the only method of con- 
stitutional government known to civilisation. Still less is it 
possible to contemplate with patience the constant fulminations 
against their own country white h constitute part of the oratorical 
stock-in-trade of Gladstonian speakers. Every peroration of 
Mr. Gladstone is now filled out with references to the infinite 
shame and discredit which is supposed to attach to English 
dealings in Ireland. It is high time that we ceased to sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes over the i imaginary offences of remote ancestors. . 
Everybody knows that if the credit side of the account were fully 
written up there would be no adverse balance. The English 
nation has constantly poured out her blood and treasure like 
water to secure the liberti ies of peoples who had no claim upon her. 
Nobody believes that she could pursue towards a sister country a 
policy of gratuitous and unprovoked oppression. During the 
present ¢ eeneration, at any rate, the English people have, often in 
the face of much irritation, and despite many inducements to the 
contrary, acted not only with justice but with generosity towards 
Ireland. Nor is there now the least desire on the part of any 
section of the Liberal Party to in any way depart from that 
policy. 
“RADICAL.” 
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THE past year has been one of intense excitement in the art world. 
By the art world I do not mean the gentlemen who paint 
pictures, the dealers who sell them, or the patrons who buy them 
—I mean the gentlemen who write about art. These have bee n 
strangely agitated ; they have come to the most extraordinary 
and original decision that the Academy should commit suicide 
and make a will leaving its accumulated honours to a new body 
to be formed principally of those artists who have never been 
disgraced by the fact of their pictures having been hung, and 
those critics who have never been honoured by an invitation to 
the banquet. . Their predilection for French art attracted the 
salacious taste of an editor who is famed as the champion of 
Eliza Armstrong, Pat Egan, and Mrs. Langworthy. He permitted 
a large number of painters, and an equally large number of would- 
be critics , to advertise their talents for many weary months in his 
columns. Commencing as this did in the dead season it attracted 
some notice. Everybody was quite willing to admit that the 
Academy was as black as its foes painted it; everybody was only 
too pleased to read that there existed in England a vast multitude 
of artists who painted landscapes better than Turner, figures better 
than Fildes, and portraits better than Millais. It amused the 
world, being, as I have before mentioned, the dull season, to hear 
that Tadema was no artist, Leighton no colourist. The cursing was 
loud, long, and vigorous. Yet, as the sequel showed, harmless. 
For each bandit was fighting for himself ; however much he might 
hate the Academicians he hated his fellow outcasts more, and the 
moment any good natured person suggested combination, the 
bandit retired into his own particular cave. The members of 
the New English Art Club drew the line at pre-Raphaelites, and 
Holman Hunt, however glad he would have been to hang his own 
pictures in Burlington Honse, was not going to conse nt to make 
a “centre” ofa pink lady in a violet robe de nuit. The idea was 
of course absurd. It would have been like Canon Farrar taking 
his text from “ Nana.’”” So the only person who got any eood 
from the controversy was the editor who ran his paper on unpaid 
copy. 

The result of nearly a year’s agitation was absolutely m// And 
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this was principally owing to the fact that the agitation was 
directed in a wrong channel. The three forms of art in which 
Englishmen excel are the arts of landscape painting, engraving, 
and painting in water-colours. An agitation which claimed as 
its alm the revival of these arts would have found sympathy 
amongst every class of artists and every condition of patron. The 
immediate success of the Institute showed that water-colour art 
in the hands of the right people was a living reality. To what 
height would that revival have attained had it been attempted by 
a powerful body like the Academy? The Institute has done good 
work ; it has succeeded beyond the dreams of even its most 
sanguine members, but it has had to encounter active opposition 
from the Old Water-colour Society, and passive resistance from 
its wealthy neighbour at Burlington House. All this has retarded 
the future of water-colour art, and all this might have been 
avoided had the Academy only taken up its proper position as 
the national school for our national arts. 

Engraving it seems useless to talk about. Line engraving, 
such as we see in the works of John Pye, the elder Willmore, 
Brandreth, and Cousins, is practically dead. The dealers say that 
there is no demand for engravings, but then they have none to 
sell. Ktchmg and photogravure have killed the elder art. The 
former cannot be compared to engraving any more than a hasty 
sketch can be compared to a finished picture ; the latter I need 
not speak of, it is not art at all. 

Yet it does not seem an impossible thing that an academy 
as wealthy as ours should subsidise engraving, establish schools 
in which line and mezzotint etching should be taught, offer 
prizes and exhibit freely the best we can turn out. Competent 
teachers there are, though every year diminishes their number, 
and an effort to re-establish the art would at once restart the 
fashion. Here was a chance for the agitators, but they were too 
busy with their personal grievances to “heed it. 

Of the decay of landscape art I need hardly speak, the present 
exhibition at Burlington House being a silent witness to our 
poverty. Yet Turner, Gainsborough, and Constable, to say nothing 
of Wilson and Linnell were once Academicians. Here again there 
is no school. A man may go and paint figures, costume, or 
nude, and, perchance, get half-a-dozen words of advice from a 
much bored Academician, but if he has any ambition to paint 
landscape he must go out into the fields and teach himself. Even 
then he has no certainty of being hung, for landscapes are not in 
favour just now, except as a sky line. Perhaps the elevated 
position most landscape s secure at the Academy is their own fault, 
for they are very bad. But it is certainly the fault of the 
Academy that they are bad. Yet Hook, Herkomer, Macbeth, and 
Millais, are superb landscape painters. 

So our three national arts—arts in which the English nation 
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excel, are completely ignored by the Academy and allowed to 
languish unto death. There is only one way to save them, and 
that is to establish schools, under the personal supervision of the 
Academicians, in which all] shall be taught in the best possible 
method, and supported i in the most liberal w ay. There is no lack 
of money, no lack of genius amongst the teachers, only com- 
plete apathy and selfishness. 

Each year makes it more apparent that English art as 
exampled by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Turner, and Constable, 1S 
moribund, and that French art, as shown at its best in the sc hools 
of Cabanel and Millet, is very much alive. 

Having had our grumble, let us glance at the Academy. We 
shall see that in nearly every case the best work is French taucht. 
Truly a sad position for our English Academy. I say nearly 
every case, because Orchardson’s magnificent picture, “The First 
Cloud,” is purely English, both in tone and composition. Severely 
simple in colour, it is yet as strong as the most violent. The 
picture has been described ad nauseam, but each new beholder 
finds fresh beauties. It is a triumph of simplicity. Millais was 
wont to use the arts of simple pathos with more effect than any 
other artist, but in ‘ Mercy,” he has attempted very little, and has 
failed. In neither colour nor pose does he show the smallest 
power. The picture will engrave well, and doubtless sell 
equally well ; but it will never be remembered as one of the best 
works of the painter of “ Chill October.” Indeed Millais is 
singularly weak this year, for his small picture “ The Nest” is 
thinly painted. The faces are sweet enough, but there is a hurried 
look about the texture, as though some two-thousand-guinea sitter 
were waiting. His “ Lord Hartington ”’ again has the same faults, 
poverty of conception and colouring, hasty and ill-considered brush 
work. But if Millais hurries, surely Leighton elaborates too 
much. “ Hero” is finished up to the point when finish becomes 
finicky. Yet it isa picture which grows upon you ; the face is 
exquisite, and had the model been a shade less fat there would 
not have been a fault to find. The colour is superb, which can 
hardly be said of “ Simeetha,” in which is more dramatic inten- 
tion, but an unpleasant purplish white tinge. Alma Tadema never 
was a constructor of pictures; he may be relied on to ¢ opy marble, 
draperies, and faces—to give us the ever changing effects of 
sunshine and shadow on such, but he cannot and never could 
group his figures or his effects. Whenever the composition 
is simple he stands supreme. In his “ Women of Amphissa”’ he 
has had to tackle a most difficult subject. As far as the subject 
goes he has failed. The work is all to pieces. Each individual 
draping, flower, and bit of marble is good, but the com- 
bination does not move us. Mr. Tadema is not dramatic. 
Yeames, R.A., fondly imagines that he is, and he sends a huge 
imitation of Watts, entitled “ The Christ-bearer.”’ It is ugly and 
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coarse. How different is Luke Fildes’ portrait of his wife, which 
hangs close by. Here is true portraiture, delicate and yet full 
of life, life-like and yet idealised: it shows that a true artist can 
paint anything. Sargent’s characteristic portrait of “ Mrs. 
William Playfair’ ’ is very clever, but Sargent is but poor beside 
his master, Carolus-Duran, whose two best portraits are of 
“Mademoiselle Carolus-Duran”’ and the “ Vicomtesse Greffuhle.”’ 
The latter is unquestionably a revelation in portraiture. The 
technique is, above all, simple, but the effect is attained by true 
artistic touches. Simple in another way, and more poetic, is 
Herkomer’s (377) “Entranced in some diviner mood of self 
oblivious solitude.” Of the same dreamy style as his famous 
“Katherine Grant,’ it is in many respects a finer work. Full 
of chaste voluptuousness, it draws everyone. So too does Sargent’s 
‘ Carnation, lily, lily, rose,” but the effect is somewhat different. 
At this we look as one would at a loud-voiced poster on a 
hoarding, to pass by with a laugh at the artist’s cleverness at 
having made us stop and stare. For “ Carnation”’ is cle 
there it ends. It is not art. Clever, however, in the best sense 
of the word, is Waterhouse’s “ Mariamne.” His peculiar love of 
harmonised greys has drawn him into a certain colour mannerism, 
but he possesses a wonderful instinct for situation. The picture 
tells its own tale graphically, and we do not stop to inquire very 
closely into its faults, the worst of which is too great insistance 
upon detail ; for instance, the power of the work would have been 
doubled had those lions only been kept back. Mariamne herself 
is superb, and her expression a complete inspiration. This picture 
naturally suggests Solomon’s “Samson,” for both are of the 
French school, and both are essentially dramatic. Solomon is ¢ 
much younger man than Waterhouse, and may be permitted 
eccentricities of composition not allowable in staid middle age. 
Kecentric “Samson” indeed is, in fact it is only saved by the 
figure of Delilah, which impudent grisette is a bit of delicious 
realism ; but this realism of the Old Testament smacks more of 
the Quartier Latin than ancient Judea. Solomon has succeeded 
in painting a picture which everyone will look at, but he fails 
to give any idea of distance, so that Samson and his captors 
appear all on the same plane. ‘The effect is curious. Goodall’s 

“Misery and Mercy” suffers from our conventional ideas on sacred 
subjects ; and if Solomon does too much one way, Goodall allows 
himself to be forced in the opposite direction. The picture 
would have gained in power had it been half the size. The face 
of Christ is repeated from an earlier picture, and the pose of tlie 
woman has been often done before. It hardly compares with his 
magnificent nude “ Andromeda,’ which is being shown at Graves’, 
and which, for the sake of English art, I wish had been sent 
to the Academy. “ Andromeda ”’ is original both in arrangement 
and technique. It would hardly be praising it too highly to say 
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that it has scarcely a fault. It is hardly necessary in an article 
on the pictures of the year to discuss Mr. Wells’ two loyal 
effusions; they are not out of place in Jubilee time, and that 
is the best we can say. 

Of landscapes, the Academy possesses but few. I had 
almost written none at all, and indeed it is difficult to call to 
mind any which will be remembered this time next year. Leader 
sends four, but surely no one now takes this sort of pictures 
in earnest. There is a demand amongst a certain class for such 
work. Mr. Leader supplies it with regularity, as indeed would 
a cunningly constructed machine. Sunset and sunshine are 
surely somewhat more than we get here. Indeed, MacWhirter 
shows us that they are. Undoubtedly the finest landscape is his 
“Edinburgh.” The oneet is pure and the silvery tone of the 
whole picture delicate and true. His other picture, though not 
so well hung, is dines as good ; indeed, looked at as a com- 
position, “‘ Loch Hourn”’ is perhaps finer than the other. If it 
is less delicate it is more powerful. The Hook’s are somewhat 
disappointing ; the blue sky and the green blue waves seem to 
grow harder and more formal each year, yet surely we na 
be tender toward so true an artist. His cane ‘st picture is, this 
year, his best. - The two large Bretts, which hang in the fifth 
room, will find many admirers, but there is a point at which 
accuracy becomes tedious ; a little romance is surely permissible 
even in painting rocks. The Henry Moore is hardly so good 
as his Grosvenor picture. His “ Clearness after Rain ”’ is, never- 
theless, a fine piece of wave modelling. Lindner’s “ ’Twixt Sun 
and Moon” suffers by being hung next to Sargent’s brilliant 
daub. It is a delicate bit of work, and deserved a less loud 
companion. Gregory’s lovely “ Marooned’’ seems to be in the 
happy position of being faultless. Can anything be finer than 
that sunlight glow on river and figures? I have said little of 
Briton Riviére, and less of Pettie. They are neither of them 
strong this year. That unhappy young man among the sea gulls, 
in the first room, is curious but nothing else, whilst the birds, 
as birds, don’t come up to Stacey Marks’ quaint picture, 
“ Dominicans in Feathers.”” Colin Hunter is cold and hard, and 
Seymour Lucas, though represented by a small picture, is hardly 
at his best. Peter Graham, like Leader, repeats himself times 
out of number, and a criticism, like his compositions, once made 
does duty year ‘after year. 

Taken as a whole the Academy is unquestionably a very bad 
exhibition ; the general standard of the pictures is perhaps higher 
than usual, that is if we judge from the lowest, for there are few 
or no very ‘bad ones shown, but taken from the highest the tone 
all round is trivial. Frank Holl’s portraits are good, but they 
are but portraits—and most of the portraits are good. There 1s 
an even tone of mediocrity, which causes all to say at a first 
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glance, What a good Academy, which leaves no definite impres- 
sion on the mind after a second look round. The sensations, if 
sensations they are, are caused by their luck in being hung in a 
bad year. Ina good year they would never have attracted any 
notice. 

The Grosvenor is very rich this year in small pictures. It can 
boast of no sensational canvases, it can startle no one with 
prodigious specimen of a rising artist, but it contains the best 
Millais of the year, the best Morris, the best Calderon, and the 
best work bv an outsider, and perhaps the best landscape. 
Unquestionably, Millais’ superb portrait of “ Lord Esher” is as 
good as any portrait we have seen for years; powerful in colour, it 
is wonderfully refined. Almost as good, though in a different way, 
is Herkomer’s “Professor Fawcett,” whilst Richmond’s “Lord 
Pembroke,” though too delicate ~ co with either of the above, 
is exquisitely painted. But though the Grosvenor has many 
vood portraits it is not for this that the show will be remembered, 
but rather for such su iperb pictures as Calderon’s “ In Forest 
Deeps Unseen.”’ What a wonderful depth of colour, what 
marvellous effects of light, and what tender flesh-tints on that 
solitary bather! It is so easy to make such a picture vulear—for 
e xample, see Hennessy’s “‘ A Sammer Evening.” But Calderon 
has given us an idyll of i woods. Another nude is Hacker’s 

“Pelagia and Philammon.” Pelagia 1 am disatisfied with, she looks 
too comfortable for a amie but Philammon, the monk, is mag- 
nificently drawn; the tone of the ag is very simple yet very 
telling. Boughton’ s “Cronies ”’ is far beyond his very curious 
Academy picture of “ Haymaking in the Orkneys,” indeed it is 
a new departure, and as such a signal success. We have few or 
no living artists who could paint a simple domestic scene with 
such power. John OCollier’s “ Lilith” has been much praised. 
True, the subject attracts attention, but surely the artist has failed 
to realise for us the lines he has selected from Rossetti. As a 
model Lilith is unexceptionable, as the sweet snake-wife of Adam 
she is a mistake. The whole picture is too gross and palpable for 
such a ballad as Lilith. In escaping the ‘fantastic, Mr. Collier 
has fallen into the vulgar. Burne Jones cannot be accused of 
the same faults, however, for his two large pictures are fantastic 
even to the Indicrous. I can understand Mr. Burne Jones’ stand- 
point, and I should be the last to deny that, to an artist, the 
medieval presented its attractive side ; but, surely, there is some 
limit to such admiration, and when it leads us to blindly copy all 
the faults of an age which though its intentions were good was 
weak in its methods, I must decline to go further. “The Baleful 
Head” in colour and technique is perfect, this I will allow—but 
no conditions of art can be served by dressing Perseus up wilfully 
as a knight of the thirteenth century. The conceits of the 
picture attract one aw ay from its many beautiful qualities. 
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The-same conceits in a lesser degree aré blemishes in his other 
canvas, “The Garden of Pan,” in which because certain old 
Italians painted trees as vegetables, Mr. Burne Jones must 
forsooth set his figures in an “impossible landscape like nothing 
so much as a cabbage garden. Of the figures, { will say little, 
they are in the usual Burne Jones’ style, delicate and quaint. 
For those who will dig it out there is much in both pictures— 
honest laborious work and a sincere striving after the poetic. 
Watts has succeeded in idealising that well worn theme, the 
“ Judgment of Paris;”’ and his three goddesses, though somewhat 
similar in face and figure, are yet: goddesses ; this was no easy task. 
The picture will live, if only as an Anglo- medizval render ing of a 
classic subject. Richmond’s “Icarus ” is of the same school, the 
colour is rich, and the drawing good if stiff. It is a picture which 
provokes criticism, for it is realistic, and yet attempts to be ideal. 
Both Burne Jones and Richmond are seen at their best, however, 
in their portraits, notably the former’s magnificent study in blue, 
No. 98, which marks an epoch in Mr. Burne Jones’ art. Rich- 
mond’s delicate picture of Mrs. David Little is noteworthy for its 
tender flesh tints and bold arrangement of yellows. The Poynter 
is very tame indeed. It is a pity it was ever hung, for Mr. 
Poynter has given us much lovely work in times gone by, and 
this is quite below even his worst. 

Leslie’s “ Boathouse’ is scarcely as hard as usual, and is 
brilliant with sunshine. Alfred Parsons always sends his best 
work to the Grosvenor, and his this year’s picture is worthy to 
rank with any he has ever painted. Can praise go higher? 
Another excellent landscape is Mark [Fisher’s ‘ November 
Evening,” with its cool greys and misty shadows. Indeed, 
the Academy may be called weak in landscape, assuredly the 
Grosvenor cannot, for, in addition to the above, does not Keeley 
Halswell send two? His small sketch of “ Greta” is bold and 
very strong, quite different, and perhaps preferable to his larger 
work, “ The Pass of Brander.” But both are of a high order 5 ; 
few men can paint the summer mist and cloud like the famous 
painter of “Shooter’s Hill.” I am loth to speak unkindly of 
Mr. Mitchell’s work, but “Through Death unto Life”? must be 
accounted a failure. Huge canvas as it is it fails to tell any 
story, and the figures are common-place in the extreme. The 
other large picture, Halle’s “ Buondelmonti and the Donati,” is 
equally weak. It seemsa pity that artists who can do well enough 
when painting within their power, should attempt subjects on 

a scale big enough to tax a Michael Angelo. Lathangne has 
Samasided better in “ The Runaway,” but only by sheer boldness 
and brutality. The picture is not attractive, and doubtless this 
is what the artist would wish. Alfred Hunt is always pure and 
tender in colour, and his “ Rose Red Village’’ is very beautiful. 
North, who follows in his footsteps, sends a large Jandscape, 
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which fails, if it fail at all, by being too ethereal. There is a 
point where delicacy becomes weakness. This tenet, however, 
the Grosvenor Gallery despises, and thus many pictures are hung 
merely because they are refined. In the face of the invasion of 
French vulgarity with which we are threatened, we can forgive 


any artist, however, who strives to be refined. Tt is a rare art ; 
I wish more thought it a necessary one. 


RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 





























CONSPIRACIES IN THE 





RUSSIAN ARMY. 


No wonder that when a military conspiracy is discovered in the 
heart of Russia it is looked upon with such serious alarm on all 
sides. The army is the sole support of Russian autocracy : with- 
out its aid it could not last a day longer; and itis no surprise then, 
that the government try to conceal all the particulars of a con- 
spiracy, and endeavour to smother its seriousness by death and 
prison vaults. However, the fact is undeniable that a — 
conspiracy was lately discovered, and, moreover, that the nature 
of the conspiracy was of such a eharacter as to give reasonable 
alarm to the Tsar and his innumerable supporters. But the 
recent incident is not by any means a single instance where 
officers or soldiers have been implicated in conspiring against 
the existing order of things in Russia ; in the past three years 
more than two hundred individuals of various militai ry ranks 
have been arrested on the charge of conspiracy. These stubborn 
facts gave rise to various considerations amongst Russian people; 
everybody tried to explain the cause of there being so many 
revolutionists amongst the Russian officers ; in St. Petersburg 
society, and in military circles, it was attributed to the smartness 
of the revolutionists who instigated the officers to rebellion even 
by the aid and influence of women ;‘the government, seriously 
alarmed at what was happening, appointed a commission of 
generals, ministers, and grand dukes to investigate the causes 
of the prevalent discontent, and those noble commissioners, 
oblivious of the fact of the existence of conscience and convic- 
tions, and attributing all human action to motives of selfish 
interest, came to the conclusion that the reason of the prevailing 
discontent amongst the officers was their small salary and irregu- 
larity of promo tion, and therefore recommended to the covernment 
certain measures of reform, calculated, in their opinion, to quell 
the discontent which was spreading amongst the officers in 
alarming dimensions. In a word, the commissioners thought it 
was only recessary to throw some presents to the officers, and 
they would at once come forward to declare their unswerving 
loyalty to their Emperor. 

In society and amongst officers, especially amongst the guards, 
the arrested officers were looked upon with great contempt. ‘“ It 
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is not an officer’s business to occupy himself with politics,” was 
the opinion freely asserted by officers themselves; “ especially 
to participate in conspiracies; for that is to perjure oneself ; 
that leads to the demoralisation of the army ; if you want 
to become a politician resign immediately.” Such opinions and 
conclusions only prove how little society, the government, and 
the officers themselves, comprehend the position of a Russian 
officer. An officer has no need of coming in contact with revolu- 
tionary propagandists to get imbued with right ideas as to the 
wrongness of the existing state of things ; it is not material dis- 
advantages that compe! him to doubt the efficiency of the present 
covernment ; no, it is his own rédle, the stringently severe and 
harsh rdle he is often compelled to enact by ‘the orders of the 
covernment, that makes him ponder and think, and come to 
the conclusion he inevitably must arrive at, when once he begins 
to doubt the infallibility of autocracy, the justice of its inequity, 
and its right to impunity for the commission of crimes. Let us 
even take the most ideal officer, in the government’s sense of 
that word; let us take a man devoid of any other as agers 
sion besides his obligations of service, a man who never reads 
anything sensible 6r thoughtfal, but not destitute of common 
sense ; and see whether he can avoid thinking of the inner state 
of polities. 

Of late, for instance, there have been numerous strikes in 
various factories, and if the strike was at all of a serious 
character, the military were called in, as if to prevent a 
disturbance threatening serious consequences ; numerous arrests 
were freely made, patrols were established, and pressure was 
brought to bear on the labourers to induce them to renounce 
their just demands. If the labourers did not keep to their holes, 
but assembled to consult together over the troubles they were 
in, the military were ordered to disperse them, if not peaceably 
then by violence and force ; whereas the employer with his com- 
pany and assistants were allowed to consult to their souls’ content. 
| think every one will agree that the officer ordered to quell 
the turbulent strike will, if not destitute of the ordinary pro- 
pensities of human curiosity, try to know more about the ins 
and outs of the affair, and reflect in what capacity he is figurin 
there. The officer by that means acquires the first lesson 
in political economy, more distinct and lucid than in any 
scholastic book ; he learns what rdles capital and labour play 
in Russian industry; he learns that the labourer for sixteen 
hours’ daily work receives wages barely sufficent to supply him 
with the necessary means of livelihood, while the employer who 
lives at a great distance from the factory, and is comparatively 
idle, receives several thousands a year, and lives in luxury. He 
learns also, that the cause of the present strike is to reduce the 
labourers’ wages, which have already been reduced to the mini- 
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mum, and that the lowering of their wages has resulted from 
the fact of the employer not being satisfied with the api 
profit he has already been receiving from his capital. The officer 
begins gradually to see that the government only exists for the 
employ ers and the wealthy, but not for the poor and the labourers; 
for, almost without exception, all the forces are used to compel 
the working poor to put themselves at the disposal of the rich. 

The peasants do not pay taxes, the sheriff comes down to sell 
their property and their cattle ; the peasants refuse to yield them, 
and the military are called in to carry out the orders of the 
government. They fire, kill, and capture, and lastly succeed in 
subduing the enemy, and the enemy succumbs. They are divided 
into two parts ; one is chained, bound, and driven away, the other 
is chastised. The chastisement over, the cattle are sold and the 
conquerors are planted in the enemies’ houses to eat up the last 
remnants of food. In the heat of battle the officer had no time 
for reflection ; but now the fight is over and 4 officer gradually 
begins to realise his position ; he had heard oc battles before, he 
had perhaps read of battles carried on with raed nations, but he 
had never heard or known of an instance where the vanquished 
after defeat, were subjected to chastisement attd then deprived of 
their last bit of bread. The officer begins to examine with great 
interest the enemy with whom he has settled. He soon derives 
another lesson of a twofold nature from political economy and 
government legislation. Tirstly, the officer becomes aware that 
his formidable ene my is no other than the same people, of the 
Jove to whom everybody, from the Tsar to the very last official, 
is wont to talk so loud about; and for whose welfare, as was 
explained to him at school, the government, the laws, and he 
himself—the officer—exist. The officer also learns that the so- 
called conspiracy was caused by the physical inability of the 
peasant to pay the amount of taxes imposed on him, because 
it amounts to almost as much as the value of the produce of his 
land ; that the reason he refused to pay was because he had no 
money ; and that the reason he refused to allow the sale of cattle 
and movable property he had, was because without cattle he could 
not continue his farming pursuits, and must consequently expose 
himself to starvation. In answer to his naive e question why peasants 
pay so much, he receives the information that nearly all the 
government taxes are levied from the peasants. The officer again 
arrives at the conclusion that the government and administration 
are not in existence for the welfare of the peasants, for what 
government would deliberately go to ruin its members and 
supporters? and the officer, much to his regret, becomes 
conscious that in the struggle he acted, first the rdle of a 
policeman, and then that of an executioner. 

The Roskolinki,* disinclined to go to the orthodox church, have 


* A religious sect. 
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built a chapel for themselves and resist the order of closing it ; 
according to the Archicrey’s report, they have been conv erted tc 
the true religion, but refuse to go to church, and prefer going to 
their chapel ; in both incidents “the military are called again to 
enforce the government orders ; again skirmishes, again fights 
and captures, ending either in a coercive conversion to the “true 
religion,” or in the final destruction of the insubordinates. 

The students, wishing to consult on common matters, to draw 
up a petition, or to send in a protest, endeavour to organise an 
assembly ; the military are immediately called in, to. disperse 
the students, the greater part of whom are g generally arrested and 
conveyed to prison. Will the officer on such an occasion not be 
keenly alive to the nature of the vdéle he has been playing? He 
probably has amongst those students a brother, a relative, or other 
close friend, whose position he will be able easily to realise. 

And the duties of those guards posted in the prisons, and em- 
ployed in conveyance of prisoners—Will their position not make 
them ponder over the existing order, and make them doubt the 
legality of the government’s abuses? How many political, 
religious, and economical victims of the Russian administration 
do they see amongst the prisoners ! And the orders of the govern- 
ment, that in case of emergency whole divisions of soldiers should 
be prepared to be at the disposal of the police, does that not 
indicate clearly how unstable and insecure the government con- 
siders itself, and how it constantly apprehends national insurrec- 
tion? Can all those facts pass by him, and not arouse the 
officer’s doubts and serious contemplation ? 

All these are functions with which the officer is Hininectad in 
the interior administration of the Russian government ; we will 
see now whether the very conditions of the life of a Russian 
military man are not sufficient to shake his sentiments of faith- 
fulness and loyalty, and to disillusion him .of the belief in the 
efficiency and expediency of the present Russian administration. 
Every officer is aware of the fact that the greater portion of the 
government budget is swallowed up by the army and the fleet 


he is also aware of the conditions under which individuals are © 


enlisted ; he knows that the healthiest and strongest portion 
of the population are annually selected for service, though in 
many districts, owing to the deficiency in supply, the standard 
has to be considerably lowered, so that at present those who 
originally were excluded are now admitted. How, then, does the 
government spend all those millions of roubles it. collects, and 
how does it tend the flower of the nation it gathers into service ? 
We have seen ourselves from the various trials, how certain 
contractors, with the aid of the all-powerful officials, have con- 
trived to squander the government’s money by feeding people on 
bread, half of which was a mixture of sand, leaving ‘them often 
without necessary clothes and boots. We ‘have seen ourselves 
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from the admission of a captain of the first rank—Baranov,—how a 
hundred million roubles of the government money were employed 
to construct absolutely useless torpedoes and boats, the construc- 

tion of which was carried on at a preternaturally heavy e xpenditure, 

and was only useful to the pockets of those connected with the 
admiralty. It is ridiculous to say that this is only an exceptional 
incident, ‘and that the government is not to be blamed for it because 
it punishes the transgressors ; such a statement could only be 
volunteered by a person utterly unacquainted with the ins and 
outs of the army and the fleet. Every officer is well aware that 
extortion is not an exception in the Russian administration, that 
there is no official of any importance in the army, who does not 
have recourse to various secret and illegal methods; the con- 
tractors were only punished because they took more than their 
position justified them in taking; the government did not 
venture to punish their coadjutors, who would have numbered 
perhaps two thousand individuals. How again does the govern- 
ment exhibit its anxiety and care for the welfare of those millions 
of its strongest and healthiest subjects? The same trials gave 
ample proof to the impartial observer, that the food supplied for 
the soldiers is sufficient to impair the healthiest constitution, and | 
break down the strongest organism. The trials of Drs. Bush and 
Skratin have again acquainted him with the class of persons to 
whose care is entrusted the well-beine and health of the armies, 
and shown that the government only take care to have in the? 
reports the least number of sick people. 

The trial of Bush proved irrefutably that that gentleman put 
prices on various posts in proportion to the incomes attached 
to them, and of course the purchasers were principally anxious 
to obtain the posts with the larger income, and did not care 
to devote their attention to the health and condition of the 
sailors. Dr. Skratin, on the other hand, who for several years 
was struggling to alleviate the condition of the soldiers, and to 
diminish the enormities of the evils practised with impunity in 
the various ranks and grades of the army, had in the end to 
tender his resignation, when he expressed his opinion that the 
present conditions of ‘military service debar every honest man 
from entering it. On sending in pw resignation with those 
aagdey Skratin knew very well that he would be prosecuted for 

; but he calculated that the publicity of those outrageous facts 
which would be brought to light during the trials, would attract 
the attention of the higher officials who would immediately apply 
their efforts to mitigate those abuses. Unfortunately he was 
sorely disappointed ; ‘those with whom he combated ese: aped with 
perfect impunity, and the trials only gained publicity in the 
revolutionary and clandestine press. 

To get an idea of the treatment of Russian soldiers, it is only 
necessary to refer to the facts disclosed at those trials which have 
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become public, for instance, the trial of the hussars of the Li/e- 
guards’ regiment, where the defendants were soldiers, and were 
charged with having wilfully murdered their under-officer. The 
cause of that murder was the fact of the officer’s harsh and out- 
rageously rough conduct towards the soldiers. When the soldiers 
presumed to complain to the commandant of the bad treatment 
they were receiving from the under-ofticer, he only answered them 
with punishments, threats, and beatings. And this procedure is 
not by any means singular; there are numerous cases of a similar 
character happening every month and every year which it would 
be useless to cite here. One can easily infer how comfortable the 
position of a Russian soldier is, when he learns the following 
irrefutable fact. Those in the service of the army are supposed 


to be the strongest and healthiest of the Russian population, 
whereas the mortality in the army is proportionately not lower, 

but rather higher than that of the general population. But as 
everyone is well aware, a large percentage of mortality in a popu- 
lation is made up of infants who comprise almost half the number. 


If we add to this the fact that the aggregate number of deaths 
includes numerous cases of old age, weakness of constitution, 
imbecility, etc., etc., we can reasonably infer the mortality of 
the army to be really double or triple that of the general popu- 
lation. Are not these facts as a whole sufficient to alienate 
the loyalty of the most uncultivated of officers to the govern- 
ment that directs and upholds such a state of things ? And our 
officers by training and development are not below the average 
level of Russian intelligence, while many of them, by education 
and standing, belong to its highest orades. 

No, it is not the pitiable allowances of the lower-ranked officers, 
it is not the wisdom of ie propagandists, that make the Russian 
officer enter into conspiracies ; it is the very life he leads, the very 
government he serves, which makes of him an executioner, a 
prison guard, a gendarme, and a servant of every rich adventurer. 
Taking every thing into consideration, it is a wonder to find even as 
many ‘officers as we do find, who, in practising all those atrocities, 
still think themselves honest men, loyal to their duty, loyal to 
their country. It must be some inconceivable and inexplicable 
blindness that makes men, who take an active part in the internal 
administration of Russia, support the most repulsive and out- 
rageous elements of the government, shut their eyes and close 
their ears, and only mumble the one and the same phrase, “ It is 
not our business to meddle in politics ; *tis against our oath of 
allegiance ; ’tis incompatible with the position and dignity of an 
officer”? And is it compatible with the dignity of an officer 
to execute all the functions of a gendarme, a prison guard and 
an executioner, which last function wretches ot the deepest dye 


often refuse with indignation? Is it not contrary to the oath of 


allegiance to ruin one’s country, by shooting and killing innocent 
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and inoffensive peasants? Is it not contrary to the oath of 
allegiance to support an administration, which has declared war 
against its subjects and prepared armies to resist national 
attacks ? 

Hardly will there be found an officer who, on the strength of 
his oath and his allegiance to the Emperor, could be induced ye 
the command of the authorities to outr: ge his wife, his sister, 
his kin; on the contrary, in all probablity he would turn ans 
and defend them against all the officials with the Tsar at their 
head. Why then is it permissible to abuse one’s country, 
one’s people, and one’s companions? Is not the duty to 
one’s country higher than the obligations to one’s relatives 
and family relations? What reason induces the officers 
to remain deaf to the people’s sufferings and oppressions ? 
As yet, the same system demoralising Russian society, Russian 
people, and Russian classes has prevented the Russian army 
from awaking with sudden consciousness; the belief in the 
fictitious strength of the government, the prevalent distrust 
to one another caused by a system of spies—all these com- 
bined are a strong obstacle to the officers’ organising for one 
common cause, but “the longer the present state of things con- 
tinues, the more discontent it sows amongst the rank and file of 
the army, the more it makes the officers think seriously over the 
position they are in, and conceive more clearly their duty and 
obligations to their fatherland. 

The officer, on taking the oath of allegiance, binds himself to 
serve his Tsar and his country, and the first question then to him 
is whether the Tsar is subordinate to the country, or the country 
tothe Tsar? — Is he obliged to serve the Tsar as a representative 
of his country, or his country as the property of the Tsar? On 
which side of the barricade should he stand when the Tsar and 
the country are at war with each other? If to remain faithful to 
his oath means to be loyal to the Tsar, he will consider then 
his fatherland to consist of a group of people, constituted by 
the Tsar, a few generals, a few officials, and numerous other 
exploiters, etc., etc. The mass of working men, the peasants, 
and the rest of the population are either excluded or turned into 
enemies. We think there are very few officers who will conceive 
the word fatherland in such a sense, and yet the majority of them 
will have to decide on which side to stand, and which half of the 
oath is the most important. 

What should the officer do who arrives at the conclusion that 
the country is more important than the Tsar, and that the present 
government is the people’s enemy? “Resign, take off your 
aniform,” cry all who are careful of the honour of the uniform and 
all friends of the government, “no one compels you to serve, you 
have entered the service voluntarily, and you must either do what 
you are paid to do, or resign.” 
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That would undoubtedly be the best course to adopt, did the 
army consist of mere officers. The discontented officers would 
tender their resignation, form an army of their own, and fight 
those who were left with the administration, and the play would 
end. But the difficulty lies in the fact that the remaining officers 
are left with a million soldiers, whose service is not optional, and 
who could not assert their discontent by resignation ; while the 
officers who go over to the people’s side will, of course, be pre- 
vented from organising an army of their own. 

The constitution of the present Russian government is based on 
such a foundation, that on whichever side the army is, there are 
strength and power. However oppressive the government may 
be, whatever wrongs and tyranny the people may be exposed to, 
they cannot shake off that terrible yoke as long as the army is 
not with them. Having a reliable army at their ‘command and a 
perfect mode of communication at their disposal, the government 
can easily suppress every outburst’ of national protest, not allow- 
ing it to spread to such dimensions as to cause it to appear 
significant even in the eyes of the impartial spectator. They 
can keep the country in a state of drilled undisturbance, asserting 
that everybody is quite contented, and that the few unavoidable 
wrongs that exist will be redressed in the immediate future. 
And that is what the Russian gvovernment are doing at present. 
By extinguishing literature, by arresting all men of intelligence 
who assert their “protests, by prohibiting the elected representa- 
tives from declaring openly their opinions and censures, by 
quelling with powder and shot, imprisonment and exile several 
peasant insurrections, they assert that everything in Russia is 
‘quiet and contented”’ ; that the people are satisfied and have 
nothing to complain of ; and that the wrongs so much talked of 
are pure inventions of malevolent individuals, who when caught 
are invariably doomed to swing, pale corpses, on the scaffolds. 

What then have the friends of the people to do under those 
circumstances? How help them to be able to-assert their rights 
and realise their hopes? ‘That, can only be done by; depriving 
the government of: the possibility of resisting the popular tide of 
discontent, the popular clamour for reform, viz., by taking away 
their only support—the army. 

And this can only happen when, as in every organised society 
there appears a vague smothered sense of discontent, which 
gradually spreads and crows into irresistible force ; there appear, 
then, individuals clearly understanding the course before them ; 
the number of these slowly increases ; they begin to propagate 
their ideas, they gradually acquire followers and sympathisers ; a 
few attempts may be frustrated, a few conspiracies may be diverted 
and overthrown, but at length they must succeed and reach the 
number, when the army is either paralysed to offer assistance 
to the government, or ready to go over to the people’s side. 
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Why then should an ofticer,a friend of the people, abandon the 
army and resign? Such an act is equivalent to abandoning all 
his power, all his strength, in favour of the enemy. Why should 
he change his position ? how will a retired officer ar against 
the government? Should he go amongst the people as a propa- 
candist | ? For that purpose is necessary the capacity and talent 
of an orator, an agitator. Write for a clandestine press? There 
are other people more adapted for that purpose. Whereas re- 
maining in the army, and knowing his surroundings, he can exer- 
cise influence overthem. He can calculate under the worst condi- 
tions on finding even a few men of the same thought and ideas. 
And two or three officers in a regiment are of paramount im- 
portance ; they can accomplish a tremendous amount at a critical 
moment; the soldiers don’t 20 willingly to evict the peasants, 
or to disperse peasant leagues, and if in the moment of their 
hesitation the officer will have courage enough to turn to them 
with the appeal, not to discharge the orders of the government 
to seize the people, the soldiers m: w, if they do not entirely go 
over to the side of rebellion, at least refuse to obey the orders of 
exterminating ‘the enemy. In any case, the first moment is the 
most important one; history proves that in all national move- 
ments, the first success is the greatest success. If under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, a single officer can offer such 
weighty service, how then if all officers, the friends of the 
people (and they are numerous in the army)—how, if they 
resolve to combine and act in harmony on a definite programme ? 
It would not need then a national insurrection to deprive the 
government of their power, and to hand over the power of legis- 
lation to the hands of the people. We have numerons examples 
in Russian history of the military combining to wrest the power 
of the government. Even the history of the “ Decembrists” shows 
clearly, how easy it was to deprive Nicholas of his power; the 
reason of the failure was not the strength the government were 
able to offer in resisting the attack, but the vacillation and 
indecision of the conspirators themselves is what proved most 
fatal to their cause. To deprive Peter III. of his throne the 
resolute action of a few officers and a few regiments only was 
necessary. The succession of Elizabeth to the throne was also 
accomplished by the aid of only one regiment. 

And therefore the duty of an officer, who resolves to consecrate 
himself to the people’s welfare, is to ‘remain in the army and do 
all in his power to organise a revolutionary movement. 

The absence of freedom in the press forbids the possibility 
combination and the formation of a legal party among the best 
men of intelligence. The labourers and peasants are out of 
the question. Under the present police regulations it is 
almost impossible to establish in their midst a nucleus of power 
that could in the least resist the atrocities of the executive. The 
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only organised power in the whole empire is the army, and the 
gOV ernment could not atte mpt to disorganise it, because by doing 
so, it wonld only lead to a speedy end of its own existence. 

It is this power alone, that the officer can utilise, if he at 
all thinks of rendering any service to the people. 

To make the military revolutionary organisations not appear 
an isolated, self-acting force, they must become a part of the revo- 
lutionary movement, have their branches and connections with 
the labourers, peasants, and men of intelligence, and act with 
them in one accord and unison. 

Those are the reasons, why officers, discontented with the 
present state of affairs, are induced to become partizans of the 
People’s Liberty party. 

The arrested officers of the recently discovered conspiracy, are 
not an exception in the Russian army. They may die and rot 
in the cells of the prison vaults, it is all of no avail ; the govern- 
ment will soon have to learn that the Russian officer has a 
different conception of the oath of allegiance, quite different to 
what the Tsar and his hangers-on would wish it to be, and that 
he can prove himself to be really faithful to his country and his 
people. 


ROMAN DE LIPMANN. 












































THE FLOWER OF WEARDALE 


Come, listen, gentles, to a tale of the olden time, a tale of the 
North Countrie! Come, hearken, while I tell of a maiden fair, of 
the wooers she had, and of the piteous fate that befell her. And 
from the story Iam going to relate ye shall learn how true love 
once was false, how faithlessness was leal. 

Many a long year ago the Wear flowed round the hill whereon 
St. Cuthbert’s shrine was fixed, and where, beside the stately 
fane, Durham’s princely bishops had built their castled palace. 
Just as now, the river flowed round the hill, and on wound away 
through the pleasant vale of Durham to the sea. But not as 
now did old Wear then roll along past city, and town, and 
village, canopied with smoke from a thousand furn: aces, black 
with the grime of coal and iron, noisy with the clang of hammers 
and the sound of a people’s industry. Bereft of their ancient 
beauties, the banks of Wear—and of Tyne and Tees as well 
in all their lower courses —no longer present to view scenes 
of rustic quietude or sylvan shade. All that has changed into 
the gaunt uncomeliness that attends upon the colliery, th 
foundry, and the ship-yard. Yet ’tis better for this age of ours, 
mayhap, since the toil of Durham’s workmen has in some part, 
no doubt, helped to move the world forward. 

Butz in those times ef which I have to tell—times when th: 
prelates of Durham were more than mere ecclesiastics, were, 
indeed, often warlike princes, better accustomed to the camp 
and the battle-field than to the cloister or the chapter-house. 
better accustomed to ride forth in armour at the head of knights 
and men-at-arms, amid all the pomp of feudal array, than to 
fulfil the spiritual functions of mere titled priests—the n *twas 
a fair and fertile countryside that Cuthbert’s bishops held in 
lordship. In those days great forests of beech and oak, elm 
and ash, embowered the winding Wear, and spread a mantle 
of greenery over all Durham’s hills and dales, and stretched 
afar from the shadows of the Cleveland hills right northward to 
the verge of the wild Northumbrian moors. Scattered at wide 
intervals in the woods were hamlets, little half military settle- 
ments, abbeys and priorics, castles of Norman barons, and the 
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like, each surrounded by its belt of rich pasture and corn-land, 
won from the wooded dales. Forest paths connected these places 
together, and with the river and the great highway of Roman 
origin which traversed the county. Such was Durham in 
Plantagenet times. 

And now to mark a certain spot more closely. 

In these modern days of ours, travellers speeding swiftly 
northward on the railway, and passing betwixt old Durham city 
and the great industrial hive and seaport—Sunderland, behold 
at some point or other on the way a strange exotic feature in the 
dingy landscape. Upon the crest of a bare and ugly eminence 
that towers above the Wear, there stands a mighty experiment 
in stone: a Grecian temple, splendid and solemn, with its 
columns and entablatures, yet blackened and stained by the 
sooty atmosphere, and looming grandly through the rolling 
smoke- clouds rising from the collieries down below, over which it 
lords, and with whic h it hath no fellowship. 

Queer art, curious hod surely, which has raised this majestic 
memorial of an esthetic age and clime, and planted it, severe and 
solid, here in the centre of the now most prosaic county of practical, 
toiling, prosaic England! A monstrous monument, set up a few 
decades ago in honour of some notability, dead and spite of it 
forgotten ! Yet may this modeyn Durham folly on Penshaw 
Hill emblematize the passage of the centuries, and serve, at any 

rate, to indicate to us a spot whereby there hangs a legend of 
elder England. 

Half a mile or so eastward from the monument stands the 
little village of Offerton, perched on a shoulder of the hill, and 
overlooking the river-vale below. Something there is in the 
place more rustic than in most of the villages of this district. 
Still, amid the unsightliness of the coal-begetting county, does 
Offerton maintain and preserve some bucolic look and rural 
semblance. And this, in contrast with the ugliness of Penshaw 
Colliery beyond the hill and the plain utilitarianism of the 
busy town of Hylton by the river down below, is perhaps made 
the more striking. 

No relic of antiquity remains in Offerton to-day to engage the 
interest of the stranger, and yet has the place its modicum of 
history. Sixteen or seventeen centuries ago some Roman mag- 

nate built his villa here. Its pavement and foundations were 
accidentally disentombed not long since. Likely enough the 
place had been the abode of aboriginal Britons or ever the 
Roman came. Offerton, by whatever name the conqueror called 
it, was then a Roman village ; for, as we may suppose, the houses 
and huts of clients, guards, slaves, and bondsmen, would surround 
the mansion of the Roman colonist. 

When, in due course of time, Roman civilisation passed away 
from the land, or sank beneath a flood of Saxon and of Scandina- 
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vian barbarism, the Roman villa at Offerton fell into decay. The 
savage invaders of the land, sailing up the Wear, dismantled and 
destroyed it, and when they stayed, made their rude abodes 
among its ruins. Part, too, was buried beneath a landslip ; 
and perhaps the place was deserted for many a long year, till 
the surrounding woods had time to again creep up and over 
it. Again a lapse of time ; then came the Normans, new rulers 
of the land. Baron de Hylton, building his castle in the vale 
below, and on the further bank of Wear, fetched from Offerton 
what remained of stone hewn by Roman hands, and employed 
it among the masonry of his walls. 

So came about the period of our tale, when Norman Planta- 
genets ruled the land, when a knightly bishop of Durham was 
the lord of W eardale, and when the North Countrie was sparsely 
peopled by a race of mixed descent, but in whose veins the Norse 
blood chiefly ran. Then Offerton was a hamlet of lowly dwellings 
in a forest clearing, half Saxon grange, half Scandinavian tin or 
hof. 

In those days there dwelt at Offerton a swineherd named 
Witholf. No serf or slave was he, but a freeman, holding his 
right, according to feudal custom, by man-service to the lord of 
Hylton, and having paid it with an only son, who, in the Baron’s 
train, had fought and died on some southern field of battle. The 
swine that Witholf bred were his own; they fattened in the 
woods of Penshaw, and were no little profit to their owner. He 
was a yeoman of some substance for those times. 

To this man was left a daughter, a fair and beautiful young 
thing, albeit but the child of a swineherd. and as pure and ‘blithe 
and bonnie as any mavis in the greenwoods round her home. 
She had been named Alice by her dead mother, who once had 
held the post of chamberwoman in Hylton Castle, or ever she 
had thence been lured by the swineherd’s love to become the 
mistress of his humble dwelling. 

Among the commoner folk the name of Alice of Offerton had 
spread far and wide, and the fame of her beauty extended beyond 
the limits of Weardale. "Iwas said there was no maid so fair as 
she through all the countryside. Those who had seen her told 
with rapture of her charms ; report magnified the accounts they 
gave ; and soon the name of the swineherd’s daughter was on 
every young man’s lip from hag oe to the south of Tees, 
from Aldstone and St. John’s to Whitburn Sands or Hart-le- 
Pool. Nor was Alice’s loveliness known only among the class 
from which she sprang. It had formed a theme of conversation 
among even noble Normans. For once, ’twas said, the Bishop of 
Durham himself, when hunting in the forest, and riding with his 
train of knights to seek hospitality from his vassal the lord of 
Hylton, came by the woodland track to Offerton on his way. 
And there, while Witholf and his daughter on bended knees 
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presented some draught of mead or ale to the thirsty cavaliers, 
the beauty of this forest child compelled the admiration of the 
haughty throng. The great lord bishop himself, with courtly 

Norman grace, quafied a health to the blushing damsel who bent 
before him, and half in jest, half in earnest, named her straight- 
way “The Flower of Weardale.” 

But though the fame of her beauty had spread so widely, yet 
there were not m: any who had actually beheld fair Alice. For 
hitherto she had dwelt in the seclusion of the little hamlet at 
Offerton, where but few strangers had occasion to come. So it 
befell, that when again the time for the springtide revels came 
round, great was the gathering at Houghton-le-Spring. For 
Offerton was in the district of which that village was the 
dominant centre, and many thought that at the revels there 
might be found a chi ance of beholding beauteous Alice. 

These springtide revels, originally a Norse custom, had been 
changed into a festiv al of the Church, and, as one of her offices, it 
was considered a duty to attend. But the religious ceremonies 
formed only a preliminary to the real business of the day. After 
they were over came games, contests among the bowmen. single- 
stick, quarterstaff, and wrestling matches, perhaps a game of 
football—another relic of the Norsemen—racing, boxing, and 
dancing. Wemay be sure, too, that the lads and lasses did not 
lose such opportunities for love-making as the occasion afforded. 

The Norman rulers of the land held all belonging to the 
subject race in contemptuous scorn. Yet sometimes noble lords 
and ladies honoured the revels with their presence, seeking what 
amusement they might find from witnessing the sports of their 
inferiors. 

In imitation of the etiquette of the tourney, the men who 
entered into the various contests of the revels were accustomed 
to select from among the maidens her whom they deemed the 
fairest. She was enthroned as Queen of Beauty ; she ruled the 
festival, and gave their prizes to the victors. In later times she 
came to be styled ‘ + Qelee n of the May.” The right of naming 
her devolved usually on the victor in the opening strife, as in the 
tourney. But where there was general agreement beforehand 
the queen might be chosen by acclaim. 

Thus it was at Houghton-le-Spring on the occasion of which | 
relate. The youth of the district were unanimous in declaring 
that none but fair Alice of Offerton was worthy of the rustic 
throne. A hundred voices proclaimed the Flower of Wear- 
dale their queen ; a hundred sturdy arms were ready to wield 
quarterstaff, bill, or bow in her defence, or against any who 
should dare to call in question her undoubted right to reign over 
them-as Queen of Love and Beauty. 

Sweet Alice was the admired of all the assembly. Many a 
stout heart throbbed the quicker under her gentle glance. Full 
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many a lover had the swineherd’s daughter now. But she 
favoured none more than others as yet. Nor was her head turned 
with flatteries, as is perhaps oftener the case among more 
sophisticated great dames. Hitherto Alice, dwelling undisturbed 
in the seclusion of Offerton, and seeing but seldom a stranger’s 
face, knew nothing of the subtle accents of love. 

Enthroned upon a mossy bank beneath the shade of a blossoming 
chestnut, with a bower of hawthorn blooms about her, decked 
with primroses and spring flowers, and a bevy of fresh young 
maidens around, sat Alice as queen of the Houghton revels. On 
the green in front of her the various contests took place, and to 
her, as she sat there blushing and smiling, the young men of 
Weardale turned their adoring eyes, while she, with all the orace 
of unconscious innocence, awarded their prizes to the victors. 

About the green, in shady nooks, sat the elders of the district. 
Among them we may see Witholf the swineherd in his festal 
array. Very proud was he of his lovely daughter, and of the 
high position she occupied for the nonce. One can fancy his 
breast heaving with fond emotion when he witnessed even the 
lordly visitors to the revels paying condescending homage to his 
child. 

For the Baron-de Hylton and some half-dozen knights, with 
several of the castle ladies, had crossed the Wear and ridden to 
Houghton to view the rustic sports. They all pressed to see the 
famed Flower of Weardale, offering to her a chivalrous courtesy, 
as was the custom of the time. And the great ladies con- 
descended to sit beside and chat with the lovely child. 

But Witholf marked, with no little disturbance of mind, that 
John of Outhley came in for more attention from his daughter 
than was, as he thought, needful. True, John had been victor in 
several of the contests, and had each time received his guerdon 
from the revels’ queen. Yet why did her eye linger so much 
upon his stalwart form?’ Why did her face light up so finely 
when again and again he knelt Sefore her ? 

Even now was John of Outhley matching his quarterstaff 
against that of a neighbour, a young man of the village. Yet 
Alice turned pale and seemed chagrined when he that was 
almost kin to her had the advantage, ‘while her pleasure was too 
manifest when John of Outhley was at let igth the victor. 

The swineherd was vexed that this stranger, this Clevelander— 
for John of Outhley was from thence—should wrest the chief 
prizes of the day from the youth of Houghton-le-Spring and 
Weardale. Yet that mattered not so much as that fair Alice 
should cast looks of love into his eyes. And, to crown all, it 
chanced that while he knelt before the mimic queen to receive 
from her yet another prize, the Baroness de Hylton, sitting near, 
said something smilingly, whereat Alice blushed and cast down 
her head, and John flushed ardently with sudden upward gaze. 
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And then did the lady snatch a knot of violets from the bosom 
of Alice and fling them to him, saying aloud,— 

“Take the gage L amour, then, callant youth ; for surely thou 
hast won it fairly !’ 

Whereat did John of Outhley press the violets to his lips, and 
anon laid them on his heart. Nor did Alice look displeasure at him. 
A comrade, standing at the swineherd’s elbow, said to him,— 

“Methinks thy lass doth choose her lad, neighbour, for sure 
she favoureth this John of Outhley !”’ 

To him did Witholf, snarling, answer,— 

“ Dove never yet did mate with hawk, gossip, nor shall while 
dove of mine.” 

Not without reason was the swineherd’s angry feeling aroused. 
The Clevelander who had now won place as captain of the revels 
was scarce of flawless character. Handsome he was and brave, 
athletic and skilled in the use of weapons beyond his compeers. 
Yet had he lived a wild and lawless life. He had ridden as man- 
at-arms in the bishop’s train, had then risen to be a knight’s 
esquire. Nay! ’twas whispered that his doughty valour might 
even have some day won him knighthood, despite his race. But 
he had been guilty of bloody and shameful deeds s, which even in 
that stern and cruel age were counted as atrocities. So had he 
been discharged from his leader’s retinue, and now was wander- 
ing aimlessly, a wild and dangerous man. “Iwas whispered he 
had dealings with outlaws and mosstroopers. 

Not.such the man to whom Witholf had liefest see his daughter 
wed. He looked for some docile youth, a neighbour’s son 
mayhap, who should be son to him, live as he lived, breed swine as 
he, and fill the lowly grange at Offerton with weans, nor take his 
daughter from his (the swineherd’s) declining years. Were she to 
mate with such an one as John of Outhley, her life would be full 
of alarms and dangers, the necessities of his lawless enterprises ; 
and he would bear her far away from her father’s roof. 

Then arose another disturbing incident. The contests of the 
day were finished, and now the dance was called for. As chief 
victor, it was of course the privilege of John of Outhley to lead 
forth the queen of the revels. But as he stood forth to claim 
her hand he found himself pushed to one side. One of the 
knightly throng that had ridden from Hylton to witness the 
festivities presented himself to Mistress Alice, and proffered 
partnership for the dance. 

"Twas Sir James de Belmont, a young high-born noble from 
the King’s court. He had marked the rare beauty of the rustic 
queen, and felt deeply enamoured of her, with the suddenness 
which was characteristic of that age. Perhap s he had not interfered 
but that he knew something of the chanel of the Clevelander, 
and felt repugnance that such aman should hand ont so much 
beauty and innocence. 
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What maiden will not coquet when opportunity offers? Nor 
was Alice superior to her sex in feeling no fascination from the 
gay silks and velvets, the jewels and embroideries, that apparelled 
the person of the noble Norman. She looked no more just then 
at John of Outhley, but modestly accepted the hand of the 
knight. Then John, standing before them, muttered doggedly 
with ill-repressed passion, 

“Why keepest not to thy ladies, Sir Knight? The damsel 1 
nought to thee ; and I claim my right to le ad her forth. 

Then answered Sir James de Belmont, contemptuous,— 

“ Mayhap the maiden preferreth to dance with knight than 
churl. Indeed, it would seem so, since she hath given her hand 
to me,”’ 

More angrily the Clevelander made answer,— 

‘ Knight or churl, I yield my right to no man—my right 
that I have won by contest, and would again if need be!”’ 

Whereat Sir James 

‘“‘ Stand aside, fellow, nor wag thine ill-mannered tongue to thy 
superiors, and in ladies’ presence withal, lest presently I have i 
slit for thee.’ 

Then some dragged John of Outhley forcibly aside, knowing 
‘twas futile to oppose the + Hetnscg of one of the ruling race. 
And Alice danced with Sir James. But the gaiety of her heart 
was sorely ruffled, for she was half frightened at her lordly 
partner ; nor could his gentlest courtesies wholly allay the fear 
provoked by his supreme contempt for her lover. Sooth to say, 
her heart had gone out to John of Outhley, albeit she had not 
refused the high honour of dancing with a knight, nor the delight 
of accepting his courtly flatteries. And Witholf, “where he stood 
among the throng of onlookers, was not more pleased than 
dismaye d. 

By-and-by the revels came to an end, and the assemblage pre- 
pared to separate. Alice’s knightly partner took courteous leave 
of her, not without hinting at some further interview, so charmed 
was he by her innocence and loveliness. And she mounted her 
pony to ride beside her father through the two or three miles of 
forest that divided Houghton-le-Spring from the swineherd’s home. 

And then poor John of Outhley, morose and savage, devoured 
with jealousy and bootless rage, was once more taken into favour, 
And he forgot his wrong, mayhap, so sweetly did Alice smile on 
him and show her heart, so softly did she chide him for his 
churlishness to the great man and to her. And love ripened and 
grew up between the two as he walked beside her n ac some way 
into the forest, where the birds were twittering their evensong, 
as the soft spring gloaming wove mysteries among the forest 
shadows. 

Nor did resentment kindle in the Clevelander’s breast when 
Witholf, looking back from where he rode in advance and per- 
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ceiving him, harshly bade _ begone. for had he not a kind 
elance, a subtle hand- -pressure from Alice to carry away with him ? 
And as he went there rose in his mind strange feelings of remorse 
for his mis-spent past, strange yearnings for peace, and gentleness, 
and goodness, and truth, results of even that short intercourse 
with pure and lovely Alice. 

As the weeks that followed came and went, the sometime queen 
of Houghton revels had no lack of suitors. Many a young man 
came, and sighed, and languished, and besought her grace. And 
some of these were deemed worthy in Witholf’s eyes, and some 
were not. And amongst the latter most particularly was John of 
Outhley. 

The swineherd was for a long time unaware that John of 

Outhley was accustomed to meet his daughter at a secret trysting- 
place in the forest, and that, having wholly surrendered her heart 
to him, she thought more of seeing him than of obeying her 
father’s coca not to do so, which, we may allow, has been 
the case with maidens before this one and after, and will be yet a 
little while longer. Such was the influence of his love for Alice, 
that the Clevelander was stirred to nobler impulses ; and could the 
swineherd have known what was passing in this man’s heart, it 
may be he had given him his child, and found in him a son-in-law 
after his mind. But that was not to be. 

Full often, too, did Sir James de Belmont find excuse to cross 
the Wear from Hylton, and to come by way of Offerton. There 
he would linger awhile, and talk to Alice while about her daily 
tasks. Perchance he would find her in some glade of the woods, 
tending swine as they fed, or would draw her out beyond to 
Penshaw Bill, that she might thence show him some way he 
thought to ride. 

The swineherd was aware of these honours, or of some of them. 
Yet, singular to say, they affected him but little, counting such 
but idle dalliance on the knight’s part, and filled in mind with 
suspicions of his daughter’s other lover. Nay, so adroit was the 
Norman in his speech with Witholf, that the swineherd laughed 
away as nonsense some gossip’s hints of the knight’s too evident 
partiality for the girl. 

Fair Mistress Alice looked but coldly on the lofty visitor the 
Fates had sent her. She rather feared than welcomed his coming, 
for the first fascination of his presence had departed. And when 
he talked of love to her, she answered him with sober wonder, 
marvelling that he should bold such converse to her, who was but 
a swineherd’s daughter. Yet, spite of these modest repulses, the 
knight’s fancy became the more enamoured, and his ardour 
inflamed into strong passion for the Flower of Weardale. 

Once it chanced that John of Outhley found the Norman in 
talk with pretty Alice. A fever of jealousy seized the man, and 
his wild and savage spirit reasserted itself. High words passed 
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between the two, and some dire struggle had then taken place but 
that Alice kept the men apart. Yet when the knight had left them 
the fair girl contrived to soothe her lover’s fury, and to convince 
him that he held her heart. Then did John of Outhley beseech of 
her to fly with him. He let her know that he had friends among 
mosstrooping captains on the Scottish border, and that amidst 
them he could hold her safe, let rage who might. Or he swore to 
bear her to his native dale in Cleveland, and there to dwell some 
peaceful life of toil with her for wife. 

Yet could not Alice make up her mind to fly her home, to leave 
her father lonely, despite that now she knew, through John of 
Outhley’s showing, the real danger that menaced her from the 
knight. 

Sir James de Belmont had for some time past determined to 
make Alice his own. Now that he knew she had another lover 
following her closely, he resolved to possess himself of her charms 
without delay. At first he thought to carry her forcibly to 
Hylton Castle, where his design was openly broached. But the 
Baron objected to such a scheme. Not that he had scruples, for 
Norman chivalry was barely extended to the subject race in those 
times ; they were looked on as of inferior kind, and, I fear me, 
even the Lady de Hylton herself thought but with amusement of 
the Saxon girl whom a knight desired to make his plaything. 

Yet the Baron hesitated at an abduction of the girl to his castle. 
He knew that the fierce temper of the Norseman still lingered 
among the men of the North Countrie, subdued and generally 
submissive as they were. And he feared to rouse a flame against 
himself if Weardale’s Flower were wronged within his walls. 
Even Hylton Castle might not be proof against a sudden wrathful 
rising of Weardale men, within whose veins the Scandinavian and 
the Saxon blood was mingled. 

It chanced that Sir James had been summoned to Carlisle, 
where lay a kinsman of his, warden of the marches, now medi- 
tating some foray into Scottish territory. So it was arranged 
that thither he should depart, secretly returning to seize on Alice, 
and to bear her with him, where no man might know her fate 
that dwelt in Weardale. 

Alack! some evil fiend so prompted Witholf at this juncture, 
that he, unwitting, aided those vile ones who conspired against 
unhappy Alice. Discovering her secret intercourse with John of 
Outhley, he took instant steps to separate them, finding her firm 
in her constancy to the man he had determined should not wed 
her. 

Repairing to the castle of Hylton, he there made favour with 
the serving-women of the Lady, and so prospered that ’twas 
agreed the girl should be found a place among them, and well 
watched over to boot. So thither did he bear poor Alice, un- 
heeding all her sobs and outcries and piteous lamentations. 
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There, said he, should she stay, and serve as had her mother in 
times gone by, until she should swear to have no more ado with 
that outrageous Clevelander, and should consent to wed whom her 
father chose. 

Tidings came to John of Outhley of this, and well-nigh mad 
with wrath was he thereupon. Though unknowing of De Bel- 
mont’s actual plot, yet had he every reason to dread the worst. 
For was not Alice contained within the castle walls, and was not 
the knight thus able to be constantly beside her? And then, 
John, having been man-at-arms to Norman knights, too well 
knew what means were at the knight’s disposal to help him 
work his will. Too well he knew the estimation in which a 
Saxon girl was like to be held by retainers of a Norman. Too 
well he knew that the Norman chiv alry and code of honour was 
for the Norman race alone, would scarce be deemed violate by 
wrong done to Saxon captive. 

A message, delivered by a secret hand, somehow reached John 
of Outhley from his « aged love. It told him what we already 
know. It told him that Sir James was pressing her assiduously 
to yield to him, and that he was aided in this by all around her. 
She besought her lover piteously to find some means of freeing 
her, and now promised she would be his, and his alone. 

The Clevelander pondered long and deeply over this, but none 
except violent measures seemed to him possible of adoption. No 
other way was there, if indeed this one were practicable. In- 
flamed with love and stung with fiercest rage, the desperate 
passion of the man became quickly roused. The influence for 
good that Alice had exercised over him gave way now that she 
was wrested from him, now that she was in sore distress, now 
that she was appealing to him for aid. All the old evil nature 
reassumed its domination over him. 

At first he thought to raise the country, and by some sudden 
stratagem to gain possession of Hylton Castle, and thus deliver 
Alice. But this plan was no sooner formed than he saw its 
futility. Weardale men would, no doubt, rise in hot wrath had 
a wrong been actually done to Weardale’s Flower, might perhaps 
do so were it clear that wrong were even intended. “But it was 
her own father who had placed her within the castle, and none 
outside its walls, save John of Outhley only, knew what Sir James 
de Belmont meditated. The Clevelander himself was rather 
tolerated than popular in Weardale ; indeed, he had more mis- 
likers than friends among the young men. These would not 
accept him for a leader, nor would his single voice be potent 
enough to enlist them in the desperate enterprise of attempting 
the capture of a Norman stronghold as things at present stood. 

Racked by cruel apprehensions, by impotent wrath against De 
Belmont, Witholf, the Baron de Hylton, every one who seemed to 
stand between him and his sweetheart, poor John reflected what 
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his own unaided strength might do. But this, he soon saw, could 
avail him nothing, unless he could gain some friends or helpers 
within the castle. And this, he kne w, was not to be hoped for 
without gold ; and of gold he possesse d non , nor knew he where 
to obtain it. 

At last a dark and hideous inspiration flashed across this wild 
soul’s brain. Long did he struggle against the temptation, until 
at last it overpowered him. Alas, the treachery of it! Alas, the 
horrible wickedness through whic h he thought to win the pure 
and innocent Flower of Weardale! Even his ferocious passion 
trembled at the thought. Even he hesitated, and thought for 
a moment it were even better that he and Alice should be 
separated evermore, that she should suffer from the worst the 
Norman might do, than that they should be joined and she 
released through such fell atrocity. For this it was that lay in 
his mind to do. 

He was aware of certain secret, unknown paths, which led by 
forest and moor, mountain and morass, avoiding castle or popu- 
lated place, from the banks of Wear northward to the Cheviots. 
By these _— he thought it might be possible to bring into the 
heart of smiling W eardale a band of lawless mosstroopers from 
the Scottish berder. By their aid Hylton Castle might be sur- 
prised and seized, and Alice delivered to his love. But the price 
that must be paid ! 

John of Outhley knew well that he could count on the out- 
laws’ aid and assistance. Guided by him safe and unseen 
past Carlisle, Hexham, and Durham, safe past every Norman 
keep and stronghold into the midst of the vale of Wear, they 
would surely aid him in recovering his lost love. But Soles of 
Outhley knew full well that where the mosstroopers came, 
smoking villages, devastated fields, slaughtered babes and 
women, and streams of blood remained to atte . their fearful 
presence. They warred alike on Norman and on Saxon, on the 
ruling and the subject races; and they ravaged, plundered, and 
destroy ed all without mercy. Yet to win Alice eve n by these 
murderous means did the Clevelander’s heart incline. North- 
ward he rode at speed, intent on accomplishing the dreadful 
treachery. 

And now did Sir James de Belmont prepare to carry into 
execution his base design. Pent up within the castle, poor Alice 
was wearied with his” importunities and solicitations. Nay, 
every one about her tried to make her yield. The Norman 
women told her that her hap were better as knight’s light 0’ love 
than wedded wife of peasant, and exercised all the cajoleries that 
wit could devise. But in vain. The gentle girl was firm. Her 
love was all for John of Outhley, he w rhose very passion for her 
was now leading him to become unworthy of her. So the knight, 
unwilling to take such steps as should raise a ferment in the 
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neighbourhood against his host of Hylton, resolved upon a plan 
that might avert suspicion. 

He feigned to be convinced by the pleadings of Alice, and 
pretended to accept her refusal of his guilty love. And one 
morning, he took courteous leave of his entertainers, and, with 
all his train of squires and men-at-arms, rode forth from the 
castle, and fared publicly across the country, and so took the road 
for Carlisle. 

Unfortunate Alice! She fancied that her greatest trouble was 
at an end, and that now simple patience might cause her father’s 
heart to relent, and give her at last her chosen lover. Unhappy 
Witholf, too, that so soon must rue the day he trusted Saxon 
girl to Norman honour ! 

The evening of the third day following, there came to Alice 
one of the castle pages. With pre tended care and mystery, he 
gave to her a message, that er of Outhley waited her without 
the castle ; that he Che. page) had means to lead her safely past 
the guards. And as a token, he gave the girl a withered knot 
of violets. Alas! in that false token, methinks were shown the 
Lady de Hylton’s hand 

Poor Alice doubted not the me ssage, but pressed the violets to 
her trembling lips, and, muttering a prayer of thanks to the 
Blessed Virgin, followed the page unhesitatingly. In the dusk 
they crept down stairs and corridors, through halls untenanted, 
past guards that seemed unconscious of them, and got by postern 
out beyond the walls. Then, midst some bushes by the river’s 
side, was Alice suddenly seized and muffled, borne into a boat, 
and thence conveyed away. 

Awhile, after long rowing up the Wear, Alice was lifted from 
the boat, to find herself in the power of Sir James de Belmont. 
Yet was she all-courteously entreated, while forced to ride, poor 
luckless captive, days after in litter guarded by the knight’s 
train. And while her grief and agony were sore, and her heart 
weighted with despair. Sir James strove mightily to soothe and 
cause her to look less fear fully upon him. And, from communion 
with her innocence and wretchedness, there arose in the knight’s 
breast a feeling of remorse for the foul wrong he was doing. The 
piteous purity ‘of his c: uptive touched his conscience, and woke the 
dormant chivalry of his high-born race. The damsel, in her sore 
distress, melted the kindlier feelings of his heart, and even he 
regretted the deed now Lei undoing. 

Whilst they rode on the way to Carlisle, one day they came 
upon a hill llliierine a dark defile. And as they stood to 
gaze before descending, they were aware of a large company of 
mailed spearmen that rode down the glen. One led them armed 
like the rest, and Alice, looking, saw ’twas John of Onuthley. 
Then her heart bounded with sudden hope, and she would have 
cried to him but that Sir James, divining what was in her mind, 
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stayed her outcry with his cloak and hastily bore her aside. And 
the Normans held themselves concealed in the wood, and observed 
the other band below, -well understanding who they were. Sir 
James took careful cognizance of the troop, and then returning 
to where he had placed Alice, said,— 

“ Sweetheart ! the band thou seest below are Scottish rievers 
from the Border. Thy lover, John of Outhley, leadeth them. 
Doubtless he hopeth by some quick surprise to snatch thee 
from Hylton Castle, not knowing his dove hath been snared 
thence. 

“Now heed thou me. Thou knowest well that where these 
fierce freebooters come blood flows in streams, babes are spitted 
on their ruthless lances, villages given to the flames, and the 
countryside laid desolate. So will it be with thy native vale of 
Wear. Nor have I cause to reck that so it be, since thou art 
with me here, my prize, since we may lie concealed till these 
marauders pass unwitting of us, and then fare on our way. 

“Yet this would be unknightly deed in me, and I have done 
that which mayhap is such already. [ would redeem mine honour ; 
but resteth it with thee if so that may be. Swear thou upon this 
cross to yield thy free and willing love in truth to me, and with 
my band I will fall on and save thy Weardale from these 
marauders. And if thou wilt not swear, then will I hold me 
silent in the wood. sat, an thou dost, then Norman knight shall 
do battle for thee with Saxon caitiff. And if he slay me mayst 
thou be his. But, victor or vanquished, an I live I hold thee to 
thy oath. Now choose thee !” 

Fair Alice wept in sore distress, and prayed to holy saints, and 
thought of Weardale bleeding for her sake, and piteously yearned 
in heart for John of Outhley, and for what might have been, but 
was not. Then answered she the knight. 

“Oh, Sir Knight, that hast been so cruel to poor me, be yet 
more kind! My love I cannot alter. Tis his, aye, though he 
be a traitor. Yet, by all the honour of thy nobie blood, “do, I 
conjure thee, save my poor happy vale from these merciless 
outlaws! Save my kith and kin, the peaceful homes that I have 
known from infancy! And if aught that I can do be recompense, 
I swear—I will submit me—will do as thou desirest ! 

And so, exhausted with emotion, the poor child ia fainting 
on the eround. Then did Sir James’ mien grow knightlier. He 
half resolved in mind something more manly than his words had 
been. He took some thread of drapery from the sobbing girl, 
and placed it in his helmet, then hasted to make ready for “the 
battle. 

The trumpet sounded, and the knight and his following rode 
down the hill, and charged upon the mosstroopers as they came 
along the narrow way. “Dire and stubborn was the conflict that 
then was waged. For the freebooters were far more in number 
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than De Belmont’s train; yet Norman arms and discipline, 
Norman skill and valour, were equal to mighty odds. Many 
a man on either side was slain, many another hurt, before the 
Borderers gave way, and began to fly. 

Then it was that Alice, left on the hillside, alone but for a page, 
regained some strength, and fearfully crept forward to see how 
fared the fight. She saw the mosstroopers beaten and flying, 
with the Norman men-at-arms fast pursuing them; and close 
down below, where the fight had been the thickest, she saw two 
men on foot, striving with swords beside their slaughtered horses. 
Scarce needed it love’s eyes to see that these were De Belmont 
and the Clevelander. 

Hot and fierce was the conflict between the two, for they were 
no uneven match, and both were bleeding. Alice, timidly and 
half unconsciously, stole nearer and nearer to them, as she 
watched the combat. 

At last John of Outhley fell disabled, and his victor, trampling 
on him, cried,— 

‘* Now, yield thee, caitiff, to my grace! 

And then a. curse, deep, fierce, defiant, sprang from the 
Clevelander’s lips, and stung the wrathful knight. He raised his 
sword to stab. Poor Alice saw, and rushed to plead for the 
vanquished, to avert the fatal blow. 

Ah! piteous fate! In that deadly moment she flung her arms 
about the fallen man, the sword descended, and—woe’s me !— 
passed through her white bosom ere it reached her lover’s 
throat. 

Sir James de Belmont strove fruitlessly to stanch the crimson 
tide that welled from her fair breast. Hearte>roken and agonized 
was he. And as her dying eyes turned on him, as he held. her 
to him, there shone in them a look of heavenly forgiveness, nay, 
of eratitude ; while from her stiffening lips passed a last sigh 
that seemed to shape itself into one word—“ Weardale!’’ And 
that lock was with him to his dying day. 
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They buried them there in that lone defile, and raised a cairn 
about the spot. And still you may see that pile of stones, all 
covered with moss and fern, in the wildest glen of that wild 
country whence Wear, and Ty ne, and Eden spring. ’Tis all the 
memorial that remains of the sometime Flower of Weardale, and 
of her lawless lover, John of Outhley. 

And of Sir James de Belmont I know no more, save it be he 
that afterward hath writ this tale. For what I have here related 
of the Flower of Weardale and of her piteous fate is told in the 
monkish chronicle of Finchale Abbey, on the Wear. And therein 
may the seeker find it styled, “‘ Ye Storye of a Brodhere.” 

W. DELISLE HAY. 
































* CHARLES READE 


DRAMATIST, NOVELIST, JOURNALIST.* 


THOSE who had the privilege of knowing the late Charles Reade 
will be glad to find, that, while he is one who must long live in 
the memory of his friends and of _ public through the works 
evolved out of his vigorous mind, he has yet found a vates sacer 
in his nephew, Compton Reade, dio has rescued him, even had 
no one of his dramas ever seen the footlights again, from all 
possibility of lying in the now longa of one of Horace’s most 
celebrated Odes, either illacrymabilis or aignotus. In a short 
preface the reader learns, that for — is here presented of 
Charles Reade’s manuscript, Mr. Charles L. Reade is accountable ; 
while “the biography, as such, with whatever opinions are here 
hazarded on men and things, must be referred exc lusively to the 
Rev. Compton Reade, who has written from the standpoint of a 
near relative, of a foundation member—for a quarter of a century 
—of his uncle’s: college, and of a close literary association.” It is 
Mr. Compton Reade, therefore, who is, in this instance unques- 
tionably the vates sacer. 

After an introduction bearing on the genealogy of the Reade 
family and of their ancestral possessions, of more interest to the 
genealogist and the antiquary than to the general reader, but 
still a feature without which no biography of any man of note 
could be complete, the reader is presented with one of the most 
repulsive views of school life which can by any possibility be 
imagined. It is difficult to conceive how a private school, con- 
ducted on the Draconian plan described in this work, could ever 
have held together, for public schools have before now collapsed 
under such a system. It was a regret of Charles Reade’s that he 
had not had a public school education. It might, indeed, well 
be so in view of the training to which he was committed. 
Without exposing to the reader the full view of the horrors here 
revealed, the following passage may convey some idea of them :-— 

“The school was repressive and crushing. Its master had acquired a certain repu- 
tation as a strict disciplinarian, but in truth his system of terrorising stupefied his 
pupils. Executions went on perpetually throughout school hours, and it was a rare 





* A Memoir by Charles L. Reade and the Rey. Compton Reade. 2 vols, Chapman 
and Hall, 8vo. London : 1887. 
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occurrence for any boy to escape corporal punishment on a larger or lesser scale between 
breakfast and dinner, or dinner and tea. Of course, the boys learned nothing or next.to 
nothing. Mr. Slatter never explained or taught. He sat on his throne to hear 
lessons said. If the tasks were repeated accurately, the pupil escaped the ¢éane. 
That was his negative reward. If he repeated ninety-nine words only out of a 
hundred he got caned for the odd one. And this was what Mr, Slatter facetiously 


termed ‘ grounding’ in Latin !” 


Charles Reade’s Oxford career was of an altogether exceptional 
character. At a time ( : 831) when Magdalen College, Oxford, was 
still unreformed, and when most of its “ Demies” were appointed 
by the nomination of the president or of some other college official 
in a kind of cycle, Charles Reade was elected a Demy by the force 
of merit, and especially as the result of an essay on the subject of 
“ Ambition,” which drew from the senior tutor the remark, “Here 
is a boy who gives us his own ideas instead of other people's,” an 
opinion endors sed by the aged president, Dr. Routh; and a young 
man of real melalaality of mind was elected to a post almost 
certain to end in a fellowship, which was usually filled up by 
favour and private influence. His mind was east in another 
mould from that of the normal Demy of Magdalen, and he does 
not appear generally to have assimilated with the few other 
undergraduate members of the society, though it was in Magdalen 
that some of his life friendships were contracted. Under the 
founder’s statutes, still then in force, four of the forty fellowships 
were allotted to Charles Reade’s county, Oxford; and when he 
was of standing for his degree, in 1835, and was intending to 
enter the “ Pass Schools” after the Long Vacation, an unexpected 
vacancy in one of the fellowships of his county made it impera- 
tively necessary that he should take his degree in June, or lose 
all chance and hope of his fellowship. But his reading had been 
of a desultory character; he is described as “ treating classics and 
logic as very deserving parerga,’ but at the same time as throw- 
ing his energies into pursuits of a very different character, and 
feeling very uncertain of success if he entered the Pass Schools 
on but slight preparation. In order to gain three weeks more for 
far heavier work, he resolved on the bold stroke of going in for 
honours. Having passed the three weeks thus gained in a 
determined effort “to lick his chaotic reading of the few past 
years into shape,” and knowing by rote but three of the Thirty- 
nine Articles in Latin, he went into the honour schools very 
dubious as to the result. By the sheer luck of having to repeat 
one of the three that he knew “with such aplomb as to satisfy 
his questioning Minos,” that he knew all the others (this being 
de rigueur), he did so well in his Greek and Latin authors, com- 
position, logic, history, and ethics, that with the help of a brilliant 
essay, he was placed in the third class, his wildest hope having 
been to be “ gulfed,” that is, to secure his degree, though refused 
a place in the honour list. He thus took as good a “degree as 
Cardinal Newman, Archbishop Thomson of York, and the late 
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Canon Mozley, Regius Professor of Divinity, “justifying thereby 
the trite paradox that the third class has beaten the first—in the 
race of life.’ It may be of interest to state a fact omitted by his 
biographer, that his examiners were all men of note, the brilliant 
tutor Michell, Principal of Hertford College, the Rev. W. Hay- 
ward Cox, of Queen's, afterwards Vice-Principal of St. Mary 
Hall, George Moberly, of Balliol, Bishop of Salisbury, and lastly 
(the ‘only survivor of the four). T. Legh Claughton, of Trinity, 
Bishop of St. Albans. He was now eligible for his fellowship, 
and having taken his B.A. degree on June 18th, he was elected 
fellow as a matter of course on July 22nd, 1835. He subse- 
quently took the degrees of M.A. in 1838 and of D.C.L. in 1847. 
He elected to become a law fellow, and in due time was called to 
the Bar asa member of Lincoln’s Inn. He never practised as a 
barrister, and though he always retained rooms in Magdalen, and 
often occupied them for a few days or weeks, seldom entered into 
the social life of the college by going to Hall and Common Room, 
and never regularly resided, except during his years of office as 
Dean of Arts in 1845, and Vice-President in 1851. The reminis- 
cences of the centenarian Martin Joseph Routh, who succeeded 
the celebrated Bishop Horne in the well-endowed office of presi- 
dent, and held it sixty-three years, are most quaint and amusing; 
and his successor, Frederick Bulley, the eccentric Thomas Harding 
Newman, Bloxam, the antiquarian, and historian of the college, 
James B. Mozley, later Regius Professor of Divinity, Goldwin 
Smith, Professor Conington, and other members of “ Magdalen, 
the peerless g gem in Isis” crown, are touched on, if lightly, yet so 
as to recall their personality to all who knew Oxford from thirty 
to sixty years since. President Routh, a bookworm, a recluse, a 
High Churchman before High Churchmanship was known, and 
a deeply-read theologian, always thoroughly appreciated and 
admired Charles Reade, widely different as were the two men in 
tastes and proclivities, and with sixty-one years between them in 
age; and before Charles Reade had written a line, Routh recom- 
mended him proprio motu for the honorary degree of M.A. at 
Cambridge on the occasion of the Prince Consort’s installation as 
Chancellor of the University. Many courted him, but he seems, 
though not altogether unsocial, in some sort to have shrunk from 
society. He speedily abandoned the law as a profession, though 
it had been his own choice; ‘“‘even in his idlest moments he 
never entirely ceased to be a student,” but it was not until 1850 
that he began to labour hard to make up for lost ground. 

To give even a faint idea of Charles Reade’s literary works is 
a difficulty, but it is impossible not to attempt a brief sketch of 
some of his principal writings, and of his trials and struggles, 
resulting, in several instances, after years of disappointment, in 
brilliant success. He records some such disappointments in the 
brief sentence, “I wrote, first for the stage—about thirteen dramas 
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which nobody would play.” He writes of what he terms “a 
wasted youth,” and his | rn asserts that, when he selected 
the title, “It is Never Too Late to Mend,” for the book which he 
considered his chef d’wuvre, it is almost certain that it was his 
own career which suggested that well-worn proverb. He himself 
writes in a singalar * vein of self-reproach, “I made notes, but I 
never wrote a book for the public till I was thirty-five. Thus, 
at an age when most men’s habits are fixed, I began my real life.” 

The earliest mentioned of the works by which Charles Reade 
began to be known are his ‘“‘ Peg Woffington ” and “ Christie John- 
stone.” Each of these was a one-volume novel, and each the 
development of adrama. It was the latter, which, through the 
kindly intervention of Mrs. Stirling, made him known to Tom 
Taylor, his intimacy with whom lasted for life. The former was 
first produced at the Haymarket in 1852, and all who can 
remember it will readily recall the character of Triplet, 
Cibber, and Quin, and oa crowning effect of Peg Woffington’s 
picture scene. Many dramas of later date which had a run 
in their time have eats from memory, “ Peg Woffington ” 
is running now, a proof of vitality beyond what is usual. 
The play is a powerful one, and the testimony of Mr. 
Reade’s biographer to the book is that it may be affirmed, 
“without fear of contradiction, that in the English language 
there exists no work of fiction written so concisely, yet with 
such graphic force.” The play had been recast by the masterly 
hand of Tom Taylor, but the book is entirely his own and was 
the foundation of his fame. 

Mrs. Seymour is necessarily a prominent character in the life. 
It was Mrs. Stirling, a firm friend too with all her eccentricity, 
who had knocked him down with a plain “It won’t do” on a 
first reading by the author in its earlier form; it was Mrs. 
Seymour from whom he first received sympathy. Seeing her 
act, and struck with her originality, he wrote to her asking for 
an interview in order to read her a passage from a play he had 
commenced. He had met with disappointments from Webster, 
Buckstone, and others connected with the stage, and her first 
verdict was not encouraging, for, though she applauded, she 
suggested that he should try another line, novels ; and this cut 
him to the quick. She mistook the object of his visit, and with 
her innate kindness wrote him “a downright blundering but 
most considerate letter,” ending with the offer of the loan of a 
five-pound note, which she enclosed. Reade at once felt the 
sympathy, and condoned the gaucherie. He called on her, and 
with an emotion he rarely betrayed, said as he returned the bank- 
note, “ No, that is not what I need. But you have uninten- 
tionally supplied it.” Mrs. Seymour had “found a man of 
genius who cared neither for money nor love, but coveted 
fame and friendship, celebrity and sympathy, and Charles Reade 
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was equally charmed by at last discovering a woman who could 
understand his motives and ambitions, and was ready to give 
him what he sorely needed,—the first step up the ladder, Free 
to marry, she as a widow, he as soon afterwards acquiring by his 
pen sufficient means to enable him to dispense with his fellowship, 
neither /zaison nor marriage ensued.” but the two remained firm 
friends for life ; “‘ her wit, never at a loss, assisted him at every turn, 
and she was the author of his fortune, if not of his reputation.” 
His later, though his more important works must be mentioned 

cursorily. His drama, Gold, produced not long afterwards at 
Drury Lane, was a thorough success, and the clear profit on it ot 
£1,500 in six weeks negatived the judgme mnt of the critics who had 
pronounced it a failure. It provided an important element in the 
great novel which soon followed it, viz., “ It is Never Too Late to 
Mend,” and few who remember its pub lication in 1856 can fail to 
recall the excitement it caused, the eagerness to read it, the rush 
for it at libraries and splendid sale which it speedily realised. 
Yet the critics, though not all censorious, were generally adverse, 
and here was an instance in which the reading public showed 
themselves at once generous and discerning, for the sale of the 
book continued to increase, even through the sharp fire of hostile 
criticism. But notably one paper, The Critic, saw and appreciated 
the genuine ability and honesty of its author. 


“It is,’ wrote its reviewer, “one of the v: ry few first-rate works of fiction which 
we have met with in our life. It is a prine iple-novel, aimed against a system, and 
that system one of the most crying evils which afflict mankind and disgrace 
humanity ; it attacks that code of discipline which converts error into crime, crime 
into madness ; which, under the pretence of philanthropy, inflicts tortures beside 
which the most cruel refinements of the Inquisition were as gentle mercies ; which 
treats the criminal as a machine to be systematised, and not a soul to be saved : it is 


levelled at the solitary, separate, and silent system of treating criminals 
This quotation briefly sums up its more serious aspect. And 
who can forget the quiet touches of humour with which the more 
saddening scenes of the book are relieved? As for instance when 
the delightful, womanly heroine, Susan Merton, is securing the 
services of the Rev. Frank Eden (the heroic prison chaplain who 
procures the abolition of the prison horrors and the punishment 
of their perpetrators) to unite her to the man of her choice ; when 
Susan says that she could hardly consider herself married “ if 
any one but Mr. Eden spoke the words,’—who that ever read it 
can forget the naive reply, “ That’s right, always put some little 
man above some great thing, and then you will always 
woman,” Charles Reade was never married, but this, among 
many other passages in his writings, shows his reverence for the 
sanctity of the marriage tie. One brief extract more. In 
describing the marriage ceremony he says :— 





“Tt cost her a few tears, too.” 

* How 80, <a Reade ?” 

“Marry, sir, thus. Mr. Eden was what is called eccentric. Among other ce- 
partures ay tenia) custom he delivered the meaning along with the words.” 
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No one knew better than Charles Reade how to give a quiet 
hit at a common fault in just as telling a manner as he would 
with steam-hammer force hit at a monster vice or a hideous crime. 

His greatest subsequent work was “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” a story of the Middle Ages, for which he ransacked the 
Bodleian Library and that of his own college in search of 
pictorial accessories, sketches of manners and customs, etc., just 
as he had come on his sailor brother for descriptions of a ship 
sailing with the wind on her beam, a change of wind to dead 
aft, and in a variety of different circumstances, for different 
scenes in “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” In everything 
that he undertook, Charles Reade wrote with a purpose, and 


he spared neither time nor pains to work that purpose out, and 
to produce books which should not only be free from glaring 


defects, but should be truthful in facts and accurate in detail, and, 
above all, consistent throughout. One who wrote on such lines 
could afford to smile at such a snarl as that of the Saturday 
Review, which described his plot in “It is Never Too Late to 
Mend ” as faulty, because it contained a tale of bucolic love, the 
history of a badly-managed gaol, and the adventures of two 
Australian gold diggers, each of which three separate stories had 
great merit in itself, but the three, though not separated in form, 
were really quite distinct, and hung together by a very slender 
thread. Yet even this snarl ends with the admission that it is 
not once in a year, or in five years, that “we have a fiction given 
us so wide in its range, so true to life as this, or containing a 
character so beautiful as that of Susan Merton.” 

Others must write of his “ Hard Cash,” “ White Lies,” “ Foul 
Play,” of his life at his native place, [psden House, of his love for 
the violin, and his skill on it as a performer, of his relations with 
the several members of his family, of his tender love for his 
mother. As an act of justice to his painstaking and conscientious 
biographer, it should be mentioned that it was his wife, Mrs. 
Compton Reade, who composed, arranged, and scored all the 
music of his last great drama, Drink, brought out at the Princess’ 
Theatre in 1879. To say the least, as the biographer remarks, 
the resemblance between the Benedictus of a certain very 
modern mass, and the Chanson de Noél, no one knows how 
many centuries old, sung in the snow scene of Drvwnk, is a 
remarkable coincidence. If the mass in question was then even 
so much as written, it was unknown in England, but when it 
became known the resemblance was perceived. 

Charles Reade had for some time previously been in comfort- 
able circumstances, but by this time he had achieved by sheer 
hard work the success which implies wealth. At one time he 
had felt the hardship of compulsory work with increasing age 
and infirmity. Now that a brilliant success had come, and 
thousands rolled in, where he had before received but tens, he 
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was unable to enjoy it. The latest personal description of him is 
that of “a tall, handsome gentleman, white-bearded, but erect and 
picturesque.” An earlier description of him, as he appeared at 
the funeral of President Routh in Magdalen College Chapel, is— 

“Among the Fellows who clustered round the grave wherein were deposited th: 
remains of their President, none in his surplice and doctor's hood looked more 
impressed, or presented in himself a more impressive figure than Charles Reade. It 
may have occurred to some even then that there stood the grand man with the grand 
mind who ought to have been President, the one Fellow of the entire body worthy 
to be the pediment of so noble a foundation.” 
This may be going a little too far, but allowance must be made 
for the natural partiality of an admirer, who is also a near 
relative, and most likely no such idea had for an instant 
occurred to Charles Reade himself. But he had his man in 
view, and a reference to the concluding pages of the first volume 
will show who carried that election of President of Magdalen. 
Of Routh, the biographer of Charles Reade says: “ The poor 
human fossil was writing a book—one of the sort that nobody 
reads—when the dread summons sounded.” Not to do Routh 
injustice, he was a man of deep learning, but his books certainly 
command few readers now, compared with those who to this 
day read and:enjoy the writings of Charles Reade, and profit 
by the vigour of his mind and the common sense and healthy 
Sai of all that it evolved. He was one who could in truth 
have said, as did Horace eighteen hundred years before him, 

“ Non omnis moriar, multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam.” 

His last words show that he was clear of the agnosticism with 

which he was charged, and that he died in the hope of a Christian. 


M.A., OXFORD. 








































DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 
BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE RED CROSS ON THE DOOR. 


THOMAS STEVENS, the Jesuit, who is said to have been the first 
Englishman known to have reached India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, gives us, in 1579, an account of the trials which awaited 
the mariners of the days of Elizabeth. “ You shall understand,” 
he tells us, “ that, the Cape passed, there be two ways to India: 
one within the Isle of St. Lawrence,* which they take willingly, 
because they refresh themselves at Mozambique a fortnight or a 
month, not without a need; and thence, in a month more, 
land at Goa. The other is without the Isle of St. Lawrence, 
which they take when they set forth so late, and come so late to 
the Point that they have no time to take the foresaid Mozam- 
bique ; and then they go heavily [7.e., sadly |, because in this way 
they take no port, and by reason of the long navigation and 
want of food and water, they fall into sundry diseases: their 
gums wax great and swell, and they are fain to cut them away ; 
their legs swell, and all the body becometh sore and so benumbed 
that they cannot stir hand nor foot, and so they die for weakness ; 
others fall into fluxes [dysentery | and agues and die thereby.” 

The disease which Thomas Stevens here refers to is the scurvy, 
which, playing havoc with our sailors for centuries, has passed, 
owing to our knowledge of the method of guarding against it by 
judicious diet, into a comparatively unknown disorder. 

The calenture (calentura, from caleo, I burn) was a form of 
phrensy which attacked Drake’s sailors in his expedition to the 
West Indies in 1585. If we remember rightly, that excellent 
scholar and writer, Charles Kingsley, has made it the subject of 
one of the most pathetic incidents in his admirable story of 
“Westward Ho!” In the burning fever of the calentura the 
sailors of Elizabeth fancied in their delirium that the sea was the 


* Madagascar. 
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green fields of their native land, and would plunge into it if not 
restrained. Thus Swift :— 
“So, by a calenture misled, 
The mariner with rapture sees, 
On the smooth ocean’s azure bed, 
Enamell’d fields, and verdant trees ; 
With eager haste he longs to rove 
In that fantastic scene, and thinks 
It must be some enchanted grove ; 
And in he leaps, and down he sinks.” 


Of those that survived an attack of the calentura few ever 
regained their strength; they lost their memory, and gradually 
lapsed into idiocy. The writers of the time describe it as “as 
very burning and pestilent ague,” 7.c., fever. The suddenness 
of its operation is referred to by Philip Massinger in the Fatal 
Dowry :— 

“Thou dost strike 


A deathful coldness to my heart’s high heat, 
And shrink my liver, like the calentwre.’ 


References (but we think not many) will be found to it in 
other works such as Bishop (Joseph) Hall’s Poems, “The London 
Prodigal,” Sir John Denham’s works, etc.; but no such disease 
as the calentwre-appears to be known to modern medicine; it is 
an old enemy which has fled before the light of modern medical 
science. 

England itself was a favourite preserve for King Death’s 
victims in the old days, which may be said to have terminated 
with 1665. Why it was so—why the King of Terrors carried off 
so enormous a bag on the occasion of his frequent and periodical 
battues—is easily shown. Erasmus gives a graphic, if not too 
pleasant idea of the internal economy of English aristocratic 
mansions in the fiftenth and sixteenth centuries. A magnificent 
apartment, a yearly pension of six hundred florins, and a benefice 
which produced nearly one hundred marks, offered him by 
Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey, were not sufficient to counter- 
balance the disgust he felt at the incommodious and bad exposition 
of the houses, the filthiness of the streets, and the unspeakable 
nastiness of the indoor arrangements. “The floors,’ he says in 
his letters, “are commonly of clay, strewed with rushes, under 
which lie undisturbed an ancient collection of lees, grease, frag- 
ments, bones, spittle, excrements of dogs and cats, and everything 
that is nasty.” If this was the condition of aristocratic and well- 
to-do people, we may imagine the condition of the very poor. 
To the sordid, uncleanly, swinish mode of life adopted by our 
predecessors, high and low, Erasmus was disposed to impute the 
frequent visits of plague and pestilence to our shores; and there 
can be no question but that he was right. Another reason for 
the dreadful mortality which characterised these visitations was 
the close crowding of the people, the narrow lanes and thorough- 
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fares, the absence, above all, of sanitary arrangements and regu- 
lations of the most primitive description. The Star Chamber 
was continually giving illegal force to royal proclamations which 
discouraged any increase in the buildings of London, pulling 
down erections and iniquitously confiscating the materials and 
property of the builders, discouraging the congregation of country 
gentlemen in the metropolis on the “plea of overcrowding, when 
the Government, inste: ad of illegally interfering with “private 
rights, should have concerned itself in promoting legislation for 
the drainage, disinfection, and ventilation of streets and dwellings. 

There is no necessity for our going very far back to ascertain 
we enormous number of victims which Death swept away when 
he had decided to gather in his periodical harvests; it will be 
sutiicient to commence our short review some three hundred 
years after the Norman Conquest. The putrid form of typhus, 
which received the name of the Black Death, because the bodies 
turned black with rapid putrefaction, made its appearance in 
1348 (time of Edward III.), travelling to this country by way 
of Italy, and taking some eight years to complete its leisurely 
but thoroughly practical progress. In the course of little more 
(perhaps a little less) than twelve months it is said to have 
carried off 2,500,000 persons, in other words, half of the entire 
population of England. In London alone two hundred were 
buried daily in the Charter house yard, Thirteen years later on, 
in the same reign 1361-2, again in 1367, and yet again in 1369, a 
dreadful mortality prevailed in London and Paris. In the year 
1407 (reign of Henry IV.) 30,000 persons perished of pestilence 
in London. In 1478 (reign of Edward IV.) a plague raged 
which destroyed more people than the continual wars which had 
prevailed during the fifteen preceding years. In 1485 the 
curious and awful disease then known as the Sudor Anglicus, 
or “sweating sickness,” made its first appearance. It broke out 
among the foreign levies of the army of the Earl of Richmond 
upon his landing at Milford Haven, and spread to London, where 
it raged from the beginning of August till the end of October. 
In 1499—1500 the plague prevailed so dreadfully in London 
that Henry VII. and his Uourt removed to Calais. The 
“sweating sickness” paid its second visit to us in 1506, and its 
third in 1517. In most of the capital towns, half of the ‘inhabit- 
ants died of it, whilst Oxford was (so to speak) depopulated. It 
paid its fourth visit in 1: 528, and its fifth and last in 1551. In 
1603-4, 30,578 persons died of the plague in London alone, and a 
still larger ‘number 3 in 1625 ; our long list of Death’s visitations to 
this country, practically terminating with the “ great plague ” of 
1664-5 

The “sweating sickness” was most prompt in its malignancy 
and fatal in its action, It killed in one or two hours; never 
taking more than twenty-four to accomplish its deadly work. 
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Our friend Caius describes it and its treatment which, so far as 
we are able to judge, was a fairly sensible one, the patient being 
strictly guarded against taking cold, and the perspiration promoted 
instead of being checked. Caius puts the cause down to “ evil diet’ 
rather than the right one, and founds his erroneous opinion upon 
the fact that, “ those who had the disease, sore with peril or death, 
were either men of wealth, ease, and welfare, or of the poorer 
sort, such as were idle persons, good ale drinkers, and tavern 
haunters—the labourious and thin-dieted,” he says, “ escaped.” 
In 1529, and then only, it infested the Netherlands and Germany. 
In the latter country it interrupted a conference at Marpurgh, 
between Luther and Zwinglius. The two sons of Charles Brandon, 
both Dukes of Sussex, were carried off by it, when it paid its fifth 
and last visit in 1551. 

The fact that the putrid typhus, or “ Black Death,’ never 
appeared again, is simply an evidence of the beneficial effect of 
some sort of attention to drainage and sanitary arrangement ; 
but the “Black Death ” is not dead as is generally suppose d. An 
unknown and incurable disease, which was named the Black 
Death on account of purple blotches coming out on the skin, 
made its appearance in Dublin in March and some succeeding 
months of 1866; and many persons of all ranks died a few hours 
after the seizure. This was the “ Black Death ” of the fourteenth 
century, and it is at this moment doing deadly work among the 
miners in certain parts of the principality. 

Defoe was a child of three years old when the “ Great 
Plague” broke out in London in 1664, and derived the materials 
for his so-called “Journal” from the recollections of his father, 
James Foe, and his friends, supplemented probably by Dr. 
Hodges’s Loimologia, published originally in Latin in 1666, 
and in English in 1720 and 1721 respectively. We shall not of 
course enter into details which he has so admirably and ably 
decribed, but shall illustrate one or two of his observations from 
materials we have gathered from persons who passed through 
the horrors of the visitation, and which may possibly be un- 
known to the great majority of our readers. 

While speaking of the quacks who at first made a harvest out 
of the terrors of the people, he gives us the names of some of 
the leading physicians of that time. “There is no doubt,’ he 
says, “ but these quacking set of fellows raised great gains out of 
the miserable people; for we daily found the crowds that ran 
after them were infinitely greater, and their doors were more 
thronged than those of Dr. Brooks, Dr. Upton, Dr. Hodges, 
Dr. Berwick, or any, though the most famous men of the time. 
And I was told that some of them got five pound a day by their 
physic.” Further on he refers to the manner in which some of 
the physicians deserted their posts in a spirit of sheer terror and 
cowardice, contrasting their conduct with those who fell victims 
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to their exemplary courage. “It is true, when the infection 
came to such a height as I have now mentioned, there were very 
few physicians which card to stir abroad to sick houses, and 
very many of the most eminent of the faculty were dead as well 
as the surgeons also, for now it was indeed a dismal time; and 
for about a month together, not taking any notice of the Bills of 
Mortality, I believe there did not die less than 1,500 or 1,700 
a day, one day with another.” And again, towards the close of 
the narrative: “Great was the reproach thrown on _ these 
physicians who left their patients during the sickness, and now 
they came to Town again, nobody card to employ them; they 
were call’d Deserters, and frequently bills were set upon their 
doors, and written, ‘ Here is a Doctor to be let!’ so that several 
of these physicians were fain for a while to sit still and look 
about them, or at least remove their dwellings, and set up in new 
places, and among new acquaintance ; the like was the case with 
the clergy, who the people were indeed very abusive to, writing 
verses and scandalous reflections upon them, setting upon the 
church door, ‘Here is a pulpit to be let,’ or sometimes ‘to be 
sold, which was worse.” 

One of the London physicians of this period was the cele- 
brated Thomas Sydenham, now in his forty-second year. Mr. 
Timbs, in his volumes of ‘‘ Ana,” compares him favourably with 
his frightened brethren, and gravely tells us that he would not 
desert his post, no, not “for a single day ; he was resolved,’ says 
our authority, “to live or die in the performance of his duty. 
In a Latin work on the plague (his Latinity,” says Mr. Timbs, 
“is very fine, and he never writes without giving valuable in- 
formation) he declares that, though necessarily visiting the sick, 
he was never ill. He took a few extra glasses of wine, kept his 
mind in a calm frame, prayed daily, and trusted in God!” Now, 
where Mr. Timbs got his information from we do not know, but, 
unfortunately, it is not true. The person who paid these constant 
visits, who wrote the Latin which delighted Mr. Timbs’s mind, 
who drank even the “ extra glasses of wine,” was not Sydenham 
at all, but quite another physician. Unfortunately we are afraid 
for the cause of truth, Thomas Sydenham was one of those 
doctors who deserted their duties. He stood indeed the first 
shock of the pestilence, but was afterwards persuaded by his 
friends to accompany them into the country. He returned, how- 
ever, and resumed his practice some weeks before the plague had 
entirely abated. Sydenham’s name, it is noteworthy, is not once 
mentioned by Daniel Defoe. 

Now for the extra glasses of wine which no doubt Sydenham 
did drink (the gracefulness of his accomplishments as a Latin 
scholar we do not for one moment dispute). Writing in his 
assumed character of a journalist of the Plague year, Defoe tells 
us that he kept himself from infection by “a preparation of 
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strong scent.” “Neither did I do,” he goes on to say, “what I 
know some did, keep the spirits always high and hot with 
cordials, and wine and such things, and which, as I observ’d, one 
learned ‘phy sician used himself so much to, as that he could not 
leave them off when the infection was quite gone, and so became 
a sot for all his life after.” We are afraid that the “learned 
physician ” here referred to but not designated by name, was the 
learned Dr. Nathaniel Hodges. 

One of the most courageous of the physicians, a constant 
attendant upon the infected throughout the visitation from its 
commencement to its close, was Nathaniel Hodges, M.D. The 
prophylactic of Hodges and his friend the apothecary, who 
accompanied him as far at least as the threshold ot f danger was 
this: they would take four or five gills apiece of the choicest 
Canary while taking their rounds, before they returned home to 
dinner. Thus primed, the doctor would enter without fear into 
many infected families, while the apothecary, from whom our 
authority (Dr. Daniel Turner) had his information, “durst not 
accompany him ; but rather chose to wait at the sac k shop, as he 
called it, till the doctor had returned from his last visit for the 
forenoon, and brought him his orders.” The glasses from which 
they drank were pr reviously washed in strong white wine vinegar, 
and, having taken their quarter ofa pint, they ‘dropped their money, 
in accordance with the sanitary arrangements of the time, into a 
vessel of water which stood on the counter for that ye 

The doctor’s daily routine, as described by himself, is some- 
what amusing. On rising in the morning (which was early) 
he would take “the quantity of a nutmeg of his Anti- 
pestilential Electuary.” After this precaution “I ventured,” 
he says, “into a large room, where crowds of citizens used 
to be awaiting for me, and there I commonly spent two or three 
hours, as in an hospital, examining the several conditions . . . of 
all who came thither, some of which had ulcers yet uncured, and 
others to be advised under the first symptoms of seizure, all which 
I endeavoured to despatch with all possible care to their various 
exigencies.” The patients got rid of, the learned physician had 
his breakfast, after which, till dinner time, he employed himself 
in visiting the sick at their own houses. Upon his entrance, he 
informs us, “I had immediately burnt some proper thing [by 
way of fumigation ] upon coals, and also kept in my mouth 
some lozenges all the while I was examining them.” He never 
entered any infected house when the pores were opened by 
active exercise, or, as he himself expresses it, when “1 sweated 
or was short-breathed with walking, and kept my mind as com- 
posed as possible, being sufficient: ly warned by such who had 
grievously suffered by uneasiness in that respect.” Some hours 
were consumed in these visits before he returned home. Before 
dinner he always had “a glass of sack [ possibly three or four] to 
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warm the stomach, refresh the spirits, and dissipate any [possible | 
lodgment of the infection.” “I chose,” he says, “ meats 

that yealded an easie and generous nourishment, roasted rather 

than boiled, and pickles not only suitable to the meats, but 
the nature of the distemper. . .. I seldom, likewise, rose from 
dinner [we may be sure he did not | w ithout drinking more wine. 

After this I had always many rsons | who | came for advice, 

and as soon as I could despatch them I again visited till eight or 
nine at night, and then concluded the evening at home by drink- 
ing to cheerfulness of my old favourite liquor, which encouraged 
sleep and an easie breathing through the pores all night. But if 
in the day time I found ‘the least approaches of the infection 
upon me, as by giddiness, loathing at stomach, and faintness, I 
immediately had recourse to a class of this wine, which presently 
drove these beginning disorders away by transpiration. In the 
whole course of the sickness, I found myself ill but twice, and 
was soon again cleared of its approaches by these means, the 
help of an issue contributing, and of such antidotes as I always 
kept by me.” “Gratitude,” he says in another place, “obliges 
me to do justice to the vertues of sack, as it is deservedly ranked 
among the principal antidotes, whether drank by itself or impreg- 
nated with wormwood, angelica, etc., for I have never yet met 
with anything so agreeable to the nerves or spirits in all my 
experience.’ And then he launches into a description of his 
favourite antidote: “that which is best is middle aged, neat, 
fine, bright, racey, and of a walnut flavour; and it is ; certainly 
true that during the late fatal times both the infected and the 
well found most benefit from it, unless they used it too in- 
temperately.” 

Ay! “too intemperately ”: there was the rub. “Sack,” we 
are afraid, was a dangerous though a grateful antidote to this 
brave but blundering doctor. Whether he was or was not the 
learned physician who is mentioned by Defoe as one who 
accustomed himself to the use of “cordials and wine” in such 
measure that he “ became a sot for all his life after,” it is certain 
that poor Hodges drew his last breath in the debtors’ prison of 
Ludgate, where he died in 1684. Had he been as steady as 
might have been wished, it is unlikely that a man of his scholarly 
attainments [see his Latin account of ‘the plague |, birth, learning, 
and extensive practice, would have come to so miserable an 
ending.* 

In the British Museum is a broad-sheet printed during the 
visitation of 1665. It is framed in a deep black border, relieved 
by cheerful figures of skulls, cross-bones, mattocks, and skeletons, 
the sheet being surmounted by a roughly executed woodcut re- 
presenting the destroying angel hovering over the devoted city. 
In the foreground stands Death, holding in one hand a dart as 


* There is a monument to Hodges in the Church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. 
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large and as heavy as himself, and in the other an hour-glass. 
The sheet contains a list of the numbers who died in London 
weekly during that year, the printed list ending June 13th (when 
it was probably printed), the record being eeerarde a 
in MS. According to this, in the week ending 25th of April, 1665, 
the total burials was 398, two only having died of plague. On 
the 4th of July the number had mounted up to 1,006, of which 
470 were plague patients. For the week ending 29th of August 
the number is stated at 7,496, of which 6,102 had died of the 
plague. On the 19th of September the number was 8,297, 
7,165 thereof having died of the pestilence. This appears to be 
the highest return. After this week the number lessened in an 
extraordinary ratio, and by the 26th of December the burials 
were only 330, 152 wis plague patients. By the 20th of 
February, 1665-6, when the record ends, the number of burials 
was 252, of which only 69 are of plague patients. It must be 
remembered that none of these figures are accurate, the mode of 
registration being worse than defective. No one, in fact, will 
ever know the actual number who fell victims to the pestilence 
during the plague year of 1665. 

We have before us an original letter, written to Dr. Sancroft, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, by Tillison, on September 14th, 1665, which 
gives a vivid picture of this dreadful time, and an extract from it 
may prove interesting. Sancroft would appear to have been one 
of the clergy referred to in the “Journal of the Plague Year,’ 
who had deserted their posts :-— 

“Death stares us continually in the face in every infected 
person that passeth by and in every coffin which is daily and 
hourly carried along the streets ; the bodies now cease to putt us 
in minde of our mor rtallity. The custom was in the beginning to 
bury the dead in the night onely ; now both night and day will 
hardly be tyme enough to do it. For the last week mortallity did 
too apparently evidence that the dead was piled in heapes above 
ground for some houres together, before either tyme could be 
gained or place to bury them in. . .. The disease itself (as 1s 
acknowledged by our practitioners in phisic) was more favourable 
in the beginninge of the contagion : now more fierce and violent 
—and they themselves do likewise confesse to stand amazed to 
meet with soe many various symptomes which they finde amongst 
their patients. One week the generall distempers [| prevailing 
symptoms | are botches and boiles, the next week as cleare skin 
as may be, but Death spares neither. One week full of spotts 
and tokens, and perhaps the succeeding will none at all. Now 
taken with a vomiting and loosenesse, and within 2 or 3 dayes 
almost a generall raging madnesse. One while patients used to 
linger 4 or 5 dayes, att other tymes not 48 houres; and all this 
very tyme wee finde it more quick | wrulent | than ever it was. 
Many are sick, and few escape. Where it has had its fling there 
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it decreases; where it has not been long there it increases. It 
raigned most heretofore in allyes, etc.; now it domineers in the 
open streets. The poorer sort was first most afflicted, now the 
richer bear a share. Captain Colchester is dead. Fleetham and 
all his family are clearly swept away, except one mayd. Dr. 
Burnett and Dr. Glover and 1 or 2 more of the Colledge of 
Phisitians, with Dr. O’Dowd, who was licensed by my Lord Grace 
of Canterbury, some surgeons, apothecaryes, and Johnson the 
chymist, dyed all very suddenly. Some say (but God forbid that 
I should report it for truth) that there is a consultation together, 
if not all yet the greater parte of them attempted to open a dead 


corps which was full of the tokens; and being in hand with the 
dissected body some fell down dead immediately and others did 
not outlive the next day at noone.” The writer assures the 


reverend absentee that all are well and in safety at his house, 
gives him other household information ; and concludes with telling 
him in a side note that he keeps the rooms fumigated with 
“brimstone, hops, pepper, and frankincense, etc.” * 

The variation in the symptoms mentioned in this letter are 
confirmed by’ Hodges. The usual premonitory signs were chilliness 
and shivering; then followed convulsive motions, nausea, car- 
bunceles, intolerable headache, frenzy, fever; after the fever faint- 
ness, violent palpitation of the heart, lassitude, blains or pustules, 
which were apt to mortify if “ unadvisedly opened” (they were 
usually so painful that they could not bear the lancet). These 
swellings, or “ buboes,” as Hodges calls them, were sometimes as 
large as a “halfpenny loaf, in others not exceeding an hen’s ege,”’ 


oo? 
the fever generally subsiding as these tumours “ripened and were 
fitted for apertion.” The “tokens” mentioned in Tillison’s letter 


were spots upon the skin, which oftentimes showed themselves 
without any premonitory symptoms when the patient was appa- 
rently in strong health, good spirits and appetite, and were con- . 
sidered, Hodges tells us, as evidence that the disease had taken a 
fatal hold upon the system. ‘This description may be compared 
with that given by Defoe, a description generally so accurate, 
that it was believed by many of his contemporaries and successors 
to have been the “journal” of one who personally remembered 
the facts. 

“The pain of the swelling was in particular very violent, and 
to some intollerable; the physicians and surgeons may be said to 
have tortured many poor creatures even to death. The swellings 
in some grew hard, and they apply’d violent drawing plasters or 
poultices to break them ; and if these did not do, they cut and 
scarified them in a terrible manner. In-some those swellings 
were made hard, partly by the force of the distemper, and partly 
by their being t00 violently drawn, and were so hard, that no in- 
strument could cut the ‘m, and then they burnt them with caustics, 


* Harl. MS., 3785. fol. 50. 
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so that many died raving mad with the torment, and some 
in the very operation. In these distresses, some for want of help 
to hold them down in their beds, or to look to them, laid hands 
upon themselves, . . . some broke out into the streets, perhaps 
naked, and would run directly down to the river, if they were 
not stopt by the watchmen, or other officers, and plunge them- 
selves into the water, wherever they found it. 

“Tt often pierc’d my very soul to hear the groans and crys of 
those who were thus tormented ; but of the two this was counted 
the most promising particular in the whole infection, for, if 
these swellings could be brought to a head, and to break and 
run, or as the surgeons call it to digest, the patient generally 
recover d ; whereas. those, who, like the gentlewoman’s daughter, 
were struck with death at the beginning, and had the tokens 
come out upon them, often went about indifferent easy, till a 
little before they died, and some till the moment they dropt down, 
as in apoplexies and epilepsies, is often the case; such would 
be taken suddenly very sick, and would run to a bench or bulk, 
or any convenient place that offer’d itself, or to their own homes, 
if possible, as I mentioned before, and then sit down, grow faint 
and die. This kind of dying was much the same, as it was with 
those who die of common mortifications, who die swooning, and, 
as it were, go away in a dream; such as died thus had very little 
notice of their being infected at all, till the gangrene was spread 
thro’ their whole body ; nor could physicians themse “a 1S ane 
certainly how it was with them, till they opened their breasts, « 
other parts of their body, and saw the tokens.” 

The barbarous treatment to which Defoe alludes Hodges was 

posed to; and it will be remembered that he says the infected 
“found most benefit” from the moderate use of his favourite 
remedy—‘“ middle aged, neat, fine, bright, racey” sack “of a 
walnut flavour.” Bleeding and “scarification” he distinctly set 
his face against. “ Indeed,” he says, “1 should pass it by here 
fatal, but that 1 know many unskilful and rash persons who ah 
only let blood largely at one time, but order it likewise to be 
repeated until the patient faints.” It may here be mentioned 
that one attack of plague did not protect the patient from a 
second or more. Hodges mentions cases in which he had known 
persons attacked twice, thrice, nay, even as many as six times, 
the last cases often proving fatal. 

With reference to antidotes, Defoe mentions the case of one of 
the bearers of the dead who, unlike many of his con/fréres, sur- 
vived the whole of the ordeal. It was the duty of these men to 
fetch on a hand-barrow the bodies of those who died in the 
narrow alleys and courts of old London (to be opened up next 
year by the “great fire”) and so carry them to the carts waiting 
in the main thoroughfares to receive them. This man lived 
twenty years after the pestilence had passed away, and was 
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sexton of his parish to the time of his death. His principal safe- 
guard was tobacco, and when by any chance his pipe was not in 
his mouth he supplied its plac e with garlic and rue. Hodges, 
although fond of sack, was a profound anti-tobacconist, and 
would not admit the virtues of the fragrant weed, the nature of 
which, like ail non-smokers, he failed -to understand. His 
remarks in reference to it will be received at least as original 


and amusing. “It remains,’ he says, “that we now say some- 
what concerning the use of tobacco, whose virtues for this 
purpose are extreamly cried up by Die mebroeck and some others ; 
but whether we regard the narcotic quality of this American 


henbane, or the poisonous oil which exhales from it in smoking, 
or that prodigious discharge of spittle which it occasions, and 


which nature wants for many other important occasions, or, 
lastly, the exercise it gives to the lungs in drawing it, besides the 
aptitude of the pestiler ntial poison to be taken down with ut, and 
the irksomeness of its scent, | must confess myself at uncer- 
tainties about it ; though, as to myself, I am its professed enemy, 
and was accustomed (as we all know) to supply its place as an 
antidote with sack.” It might have been better for Hodges, 
poor fellow, had he imbibed less of his favourite beverage and 
smoked a pipe of mild Virginia tobacco. 


Thieves were busy during the paralysis which attacked the 
powers, whether civil, civic, or military, during the dreadful 
visitation of 1665, and, strange to say, they were nearly all 
women. Few of the sterner sex, it would seem, had the hardi- 
hood to avail themselves of the opportunities which offered. 
Four male plunderers, however, acquired some reputation, and it 
was reported that they carried about them sponges saturated 
with prepared vinegar. ‘This circumstance led the public to 
imagine that this was a sovereign preservative against infection, 
and large quantities were sold by the apothecaries under the 
name of “ Four thieves’ vinegar,” a name which is known to the 
trade at the present day. “Vinegar, it may be mentioned, was 
largely used as a preservative by the nurses, and generally with 


good effect. 
* * * * * 


After 1665, and the great fire of the following year, which opened 


up the crowded lanes and alleys of London, and the removal of 


the traders into the wider thoroughfares of Paul’s, Ludgate, 
Fleet Street, and the Strand,* the plague and other foreign 
pestilences practically ceased to trouble us. More than a century 
and a half intervened, and then a dreaded and most formidable 
visitor was announced as being on its way to visit these shores 
from its usual Asiatic hunting grounds. The cholera appeared 
in India in 1774, and became endemic i in Lower Bengal in 1817, 
whence it gradually moved on till it reached Russia in 1830, 


* “Collection of scarce pieces relating to the last plague in . . . 1665,” 1721. 
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and Germany in 1831. It announced its advent in England 
t Sunderland on the 26th of October, 1831, reaching London 
in six months afterwards; but, although the mortality was very 
great, the state of England and English ideas of cleanliness 
and precaution, shamefully imperfect as they were, proved 
different to those which had prevailed a hundred and sixty- 
seven years before. Hach subsequent visit its effects are likely 
to be greatly modified. For instance, in England and W ales 
53,293 persons died of cholera in the visit of 1848-9, and 20,097 
in 1854. These figures speak for themselves. The mere fact 
that cholera proved peculiarly fatal during its present continental 
progress seems of little practical consequence, English ideas of 
sanitary arrangements being far in advance of those prevailing on 
the Continent generally. Although, like the plague, it is one of 
the diseases which has up to this time practically baffled the 
skill of modern medicine, the opponents it specially dreads (in 
common with all malignant pestilential diseases) are cleanliness, 
good drainage, fresh air, and sufficiency of wholesome food. 









































THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 


SOME OF ITS LEADERS. 


WE shall bring this series of notes on the American phase of the 
working-class movement to a close with a short account of some 
of the people whom we met in the States. This account will 
include brief reminiscences of Henry George, the Sinaloa folk, 
certain of the Woman Suffrage advocates, the Chicago Anarchists, 
and the position of public feeling in regard to these last. 

Henry George.—To English readers it is not necessary to give 
any description of George or of his views. It is far more 
important to show how he and they have been modified by the 
‘ movement that forced them both to the front in Nevember last. 
We met Henry George late in September (the 29th). He was 
already nominated for Mayor of New York, and the election was 
due on November 2nd, whilst we were leaving New York on 
October 2nd for eleven weeks of agitation tour. At such a time, 
under such circumstances, he and ourselves holding our respective 
positions, it will be understood that our talk was on momentous 
matters, and, for the greater freedom on either side, was under- 
stood at the outset to be a private conversation, As since that 
day, we have had no opportunity of again meeting Henry George, 
our notes upon him and his utterances must be understood as 
limited to opinions and expressions, to whose publication we 
have reason to believe he would have and could have no 
objection. 

Henry George is a little man, with exceedingly clear blue eyes 
that seem exceedingly honest, a straight-cut mouth, red beard, 
and bald head. In manner he is sharp, quick but not abrupt, 
and outspoken. He believes—his books are expressive of his 
creed—that the land question is at the bottom of everything. 
Solve that, he seems to think, and the evils of society will lessen 
and vanish. He does not, like the Socialist, regard the mode of 
the production and distribution of commodities, with its private 
property in the means (of which land is but one) of that pro- 
duction and distribution, as the basis of modern society, and 
therefore of the ills of that organisation. And he does not 
see how, from our point of view, this idea of his is especially 
untenable in America—the country to which the capitalist 
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method came ready-made, and where it now exists in its most 
brutal and uncompromising form—the country in which, at the 
same time, there is the largest area of land as yet unclaimed or 
uncultivated, and the country in which, probably, peasant pro- 
prietorship will hold out longest. 

But from this, as we think, economic error as to the basis of 
our present system and as to the necessity of attacking the land 
question first, it must not be imagined that Henry George 
recognises no other evils than those connected with the holding 


of land and desires no other remedies than those 


land tenure. 


Conference of Labour Associations. when they as 
would stand for Mayor, is evidence on this point. 
or two quotations thence. 


His answer, dated August 


“Those 


ceneral 


26th, 


Het 


conditiot 


that concern 
L886, 
sic’ him if he 


‘e are one 


to the 


iS which, 


despite the fact that labour is the producer of all wealth, make 
the term working man synonymous with poor man. 
party that shall do for the question of industrial slavery what 


the Republican party did for the question of chattel 
. be a working-man’s party. 


must... 


Ll have 


The 


slavery 
the 


seen 


promise of the coming of such a party in the growing discontent 
of Labour with unjust social conditions. 


social system. ; . 


. There is and there 


where there is a disinherited class.” 
In these quotations there is something more than condemnation 


of the land system. 
“unjust social conditions,” 
the terms used. 


“General conditions,” “ 


The wrongs of our 


industrial 


“the wrongs of our social system,” 
Clearly, Henry George recognises that society is 


can be an idle class only 


PP] 
slavery, 
are 


wrong, and nowhere in this letter does he refer to the land as the 
basis of this wrong. Indeed, the word “land ” 


this letter. 


ne ver once occurs in 


Unfortunately, clear as is Geor ge’s recognition of the 


rottenness of our social, 7.¢., our capitalist system, he does not 
anywhere in this document state clearly what he believes to be 


the root of this rottenness. 
even a hint at this. 
local governments.” 


Only in one passage does he give 
“The foundation of our system is in our 
It is in these “local governments” 


that our 


capitalist or commercial system appears in its most concentrated, 
mediate, and concrete form. 


As to the immediate remedy, Henr 


y George, not unnaturally 


as the potential candidate for the Mayorship of New York, is 


more definite. This is political action. 


“T have long believed that 


the Labour movement could accomplish little until carried into 
politics,” and “the increasing disposition to pass beyond the field 
of trades associations into the larger sphere of political action,” 
are two phrases from the letter already utilised. 
Now, whilst as to the immediate remedy the opinions just 
quoted of George became confirmed more and more strongly as 
the electoral contest went on, his opinions as to the actual cause 


of the “unjust social conditions ” 





also took more definite shape. 
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Brought into close and constant contact with the men and women 
that were the life of the movement known in New York by his 
name, men and women who were, as we have said, really Socialists, 
this man, a drop of spray on the momentary crest of the vast and 
gathering wave of an immense popular movement, was consciously 
or unconsciously forced into ever clearer and more clear declara- 
tions as to the private ownership of the means of production and 
distribution. These declarations are to be found passim in his 
speeches during September and October, and in his open letters to 
Abraham Hewitt, the capitalist candidate ; and their number and 
definiteness increased as the time for the Mayoralty election drew 
near. We have not space to quote all of these—and to quote 
only a part of them would be of little value; but from them and 
from the result of the contest on November 2nd, and from the 
course of events since, we venture upon a prophecy as to the 
political future of Henry George. Like the Knights of Labour, 

he will come to the pesto of the ways, one “of which goes 
onwards and the other backwards. How near he even now is to 
that trenchant point, he, better than all other men, should know. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, he possibly does not know better 
than all other men what his decision will be. But the decision 
will have to be made. Will he go forward with the labour party 
resolved on nationalisation, not of land alone, but of raw material, 
machinery, means of credit, capital or fall back towards the ranks 
of the old parties and be absorbed of them ? 

The Simaloa Folk.—These are a company of men and women 
who have obtained possession of the State of Sinaloa in Mexico, 
call themselves the Crédit Foncier Company, have planned and 
built a city and propose living therein as in a sort of Zoar among 
the cities of the plain. The Chairman is Albert K. Owen, who is 
no relation or connection of Robert Owen; the Treasurer, John 
W. Lovell; the Attorney, Louis H. Hawkins; the Secretary, 
Davitt D. Chidester ; the Representative in Mexico City, Ignacio 
Pombo. Departmentsof Deposits, Surveying, Law, Motors, Police, 
Transportation, Diversification, Education, Farming, Pharmacy, 
each have-a head. ‘The intention is to form another of the 
“communities” of which America has already seen not a few, 
with a combination of the communistic life within and the 
capitalist life without. Such a combination is, as it seems to 
us, but one more of those attempts at a compromise between the 
anti-social system of to-day and the social system of to-morrow 
that are foredoomed by their intrinsic nature. 

This then is an attempt of the Fourier and Saint Simon order, 
and will probably meet with the same fate as is encountered by 
all undertakings of this kind. The establishing of small islands 
of more or less complete communism in the midst of the present 
sea of capitalist methods of living, only ends in the overwhelming 
of the islands by the sea. The necessary smallness of the scale 
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upon which such an experiment must be made handicaps its 
success. It is true that the whole scheme of the Sinaloa 
community is on broader and longer lines than, perhaps, any 
other that has yet been started. Yet, the riddle of modern society 
in not likely to be solved in this way. The success of an experi- 
ment of the kind, assuming that it is attained, would be an 
encouragement, possibly even an example, to the workers. But 
probably the final solution of the riddle will be by the conquering 
of political power in every country by the proletarian party, by 
their subsequent conquest of economic power, and by the abolition 
of private property in the means of production and distribution, 
leading to a communistic society commensurate with the whole of 
the nation. Let it be added, nevertheless, that if earnestness of 
purpose, integrity, high sense of honour and of the beauty of life 
could insure success in such an undertaking, that of the Sinaloa 
community, judging from the members of it with whom we came 
into personal relations, is assured. 

It was at the house of the Treasurer of the Sinaloa community, 
John Lovell, that we met Henry George, and also one of the 
representative Woman Suffrage women of America, Mrs. Devereux 
Blake. With another of these, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
sister of the late Henry Ward Beecher and of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, we spent perhaps the most happy and assuredly 
the most peaceful hours of our stay in America. A word or two 
may be said here upon our experience of the American women 
who are in the front of the battle for the extension of the suffrage 
to their sex. 

They appear to be like and yet unlike their English sisters 
labouring in the same field. They are like them in their 
non-understanding of the fact that the woman question is one 
of economics and not of mere sentiment. The present position 
of women rests, as everything in our complex modern society 
rests, upon an economic basis. The woman question is one of 
the organisation of society asa whole. They are like them in the 
fact that they are, as a rule, well todo. And they are like them 
in that they make no suggestion for change that is outside the 
limits of the society of to-day. 

But the American woman suffragists differ from the English in 
one very important particular. They are ready and willing to 
listen to the ideas of other schools of thought whose. shibboleth is 
not identical with theirs. They are beginning to understand 
that this special question is only part of a much larger one. 
They are beginning to understand that it can only be answered 
satisfactorily and completely when the great economic problem is 
solved. The two women we have mentioned, and others of the 
same school as they, eagerly listened to any attempt at a state- 
ment as to the method of solution of that problem, and were 
ready to engage in the more far-reaching struggle for the 
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emancipation of the workers as well as in that for the emancipa- 
tion of their own sex. And in this wider view of the contest 
for liberty, there is of course no narrowing of the view as to th 
woman question especially ; nor does any one lose the woman- 
like in the larger mind. 

Another difference between the American and English 
“advanced ’ women is that the former are much more outspoken. 
They call things honestly by their names and are not like the 
English, afraid of being thought “improper.” When the Pall 
Mall Gazette and Mr. Stead were dealing with certain questions that 
assuredly concern women at least as much as they concern men, 
a very plain speaking letter on the subject was drawn up and a 
number of well-known “advanced” women in England were all 
aflame to sign it at first. But the fear of that member of thei: 
sex whose name is Grundy came upon them, and they nearly all 
with one accord began to make excuse. Not that they had 
altered their opinions. They were only afraid to make them 
public. Among the advanced women of America such cowardice 
as this would be impossible. 

The Chicago Anarchists —Events move so rapidly, and the 
ordinary newspaper reader has so swift a succession of “ sensa- 
tions,” that doubtless by this time many people in this country 
have need to be reminded of the fact that eight men have been 
lying in Cook County Gaol, in the city of Chicago, Illinois, seven 
of them under sentence of death, and the eighth of penal servi- 
tude for fifteen years, since August last. There is in our minds 
not the shadow of a doubt that these men were unjustly 
condemned upon evidence entirely insufficient. And this belief 
is that of almost every working-man, socialist or non-socialist, in 
America. 

It is hardly necessary for us to say we are not Anarchists, and 
that, as socialists, we must necessarily be entirely opposed 
to the methods and aims of anarchism. In point of fact, 
socialism and its worst foe, anarchism, have only two things in 
common—hatred of the present capitalist system, and antagonism 
one of the other. In America the most violent attacks made 
upon us during our tour were made by the anarchist writers and 
speakers. The Chicago capitalist press wanted us to be hanged 
after we had landed ; the anarchist papers were for shooting us 
“on sight ” before we landed. 

Despite this antagonism, it was our duty, and we made it our 
business, to speak at every meeting held in America in favour of 
a new trial for the condemned anarchists of Chicago. And this 
on the following grounds :— 

(1) The trial took place too near the event of May 4th in 
point of time. 

(2) The trial took place too near the event of May 4th in 
point of place. A change of venue was necessary for justice. 
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This is recognised in the case of the police when held on a charge 
of murder. Thus the private detective agency man, Joy, 
arrested in November last on a charge of shooting one Begley, 
in an unarmed and peaceful crowd, was not tried where the 
event occurred. 

(3) The arrests were made without any legal warrant. This 
statement is true, not only of the eight men now under sentence, 
but of many others who were thus illegally arrested, kept in 
prison four months, and then discharged without even being 
brought to trial. 

(4) The houses, offices, and desks of the accused were broken 
into, and their contents taken by the police without any search- 
warrants having been issued. 

(5) During the trial and since its close the police have made, 
at judicious intervals, opportune discoveries of bombs and the like 
in Chicago. These discoveries have been simultaneous with any 
awakening of public feeling on behalf of the accused. Thus, 
four infernal machines were discovered a month after their 
arrest, and the attempt was actually made to use this discovery 
as evidence against the imprisoned men. In the opinion of 
many people these bombs found by the police were also hidden by 
the police. 

(6) The jury was, at least in part, made up of men pre) judiced 
against the agtnced: Amongst the many whom the prisoners’ 
advocates challenged was one who admitted that he had formed 
a distinct affirmative opinion as to their guilt before the trial 
began, and who was certain that no amount of evidence could 
shake that opinion. Judge Gary overruled the objection to 
this man, and he served on the jury. Besides this one -special 
case, there was general evidence that the jury was packed. We 
quote from the Chicago Inter-Ocean of October 2nd. The 
application to Judge Gary for a new trial was made on October Ist. 
“The affidavit of E. V. Stevens, a travelling salesman, . . . states 
that the affiant is well acquainted with Otis S. Fav or; that he 
knows the latter to be intimate with Ryce, the special bailiff ; 
that he has heard Favor state that Ryce had said to him in his 
presence and the presence of others, while Ryce was engaged in 
summoning jurors, the following words: ‘Il am managing this 
case, and know what I am about. These fellows are going to be 
hung as certain as death. I am calling such men as the 
defendants will have to challenge and to waste their challenges.’ 
The defendants’ counsel then said that Favor had refused to 
appear in the court to testify openly or to do so by affidavit, 
unless he was compelled to do so by order of the Court. They 
therefore asked that the Court order a subpcena to compel 
Favor’s appearance. . . . Judge Gary: ‘I shall overrule the 
motion.’ ” 


(7) The judge was unfair. Two cases have already been given. 
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He ruled out of order questions as to whether the police had 
given money to the witnesses for the prosecution. He ruled in 
order the introduction of translated extracts from a work of 
Most’s, although there was no evidence that any of the accused 
had ever seen the book, and although it was known that two of 
them (Parsons and Fielden) could not read the language in which 
the book was written. To the counsel for the defence, when they 
pleaded against the introduction of such evidence as this, Judge 
Gary said, “Sit down, and don’t make scenes.” He allowed the 
bloody clothing of the policemen that were killed to be 
introduced in Court. When, on Captain Black protesting, 
State-Attorney Grinnell said, “I could bring in the shattered 
corpses of the policemen,’ Judge Gary uttered no reproof. He 


overruled an a to evidence as to conversations between 
the prisoners and th » police. To the defendants’ counsel, cross- 
examining, he said, “1 think you ask much too much.” When 
the verdict and sentence were given by the jury, unimpeachable 
witnesses state that the judge went out to his wife, who was 
waiting for the result, and said, “ All is well, mother. Seven to 
be hanged, and one fifteen years. All is well.” 


(8) The counsel for the prosecution, Mr. Grinnell, was passionate 
and venomous. In his opening s peech he denounced the accused 


as “godless foreigners.” When the group “Freiheit” ‘was 
mentioned, the familar German word had to be translated to 
Mr. Grinnell, whose comment was, “Oh, yes, freedom to send 
people into the air!” He tried hard to use the after-discovery 


of infernal machines (v.s.) as evidence against the accused men. 
When the desk, stolen and broken into by the police without a 
warrant, was found to be fitted by a key in the possession of 
Spies, the demand was made that the keys should be returned 
to their owner. “Oh, he'll never need them again,” said Grinnell. 

(9) The witnesses upon whose evidence the men were con- 
demned were tainted. Wilhelm Seliger, who turned States’ 
evidence, had been living in the police- station, admitted many 
conversations with the police, and the receipt of money from 
them, and was contradicted on essential points by witnesses, 
equally independent of prosecution and defence. Of Gottfried 
Waller, the second States’ evidence witness, the same assertions 
may be made. The most important witness, one Gillmer, who 
saw everything, saw Schnaubelt (not in custody) throw the 
bomb, saw Spies light it, saw Fischer with them, was a semi-tramp, 
out of work, living in the prison, who said nothing of all he saw 
at the inquest nor for days after. He knew all details of build and 
face of men in the alley, but not a word of the speeches. Shea 
and Jansen, two detectives, the latter of whom had been in the 
anarchist organisation with other policemen for sixteenmonths, and 
a number of newspaper reporters, for the most part on intimate 
terms with the police, completed the list of the witnesses for the 
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prosecution. Shea confessed that he tried to get Spies to sign an 
incriminating paper in prison, without letting him see its contents. 
Jansen attended secret meetings and furnished the police with 
notes of them. When anything was wanting to egg on the 
anarchists to action, he considerately provided it. One Malcolm 
MacThomson heard a compromising conversation between Spies 
and Schwab, in which “pistols” and “police” were mentioned, 
and the question, “ Will one be enough?” asked. He confessed 
that he did not understand a word of German, and it was 
proved that Spies and Schwab always spoke in German to one 
another. 

Against these may be set their own contradictions and the 
evidence of an army of independent witnesses. These showed 
that the Haymarket meeting was peaceful and orderly, that many 
women were present, that no incendiary speeches were made. 
Thus, a certain Freeman saw Parsons, Fielden, and Spies, not in 
the alley @ /a Gillmer, but on the waggon ; heard Parsons suggest 
adjournment as it was raining ; heard *Fielden say, “I am ready. 
Wait a minute and then we'll go.” This witness contradicted the 
police evidence. Dr. James Taylor, aged 76, was in the alley at 
the time the bomb was thrown from a point twenty feet from the 
alley. He testified to the perfectly peaceful character of the 
meeting until the police interfered. 

But especially Mayor Harrison must be quoted. Was present 
at the meeting until within twenty minutes of explosion. Had 
agreed with Chief of Police that it must be dissolved if not 
peaceful. General tone of speeches such that feared a point 
might be reached when he must dissolve it, as he was determined 
to do as soon as any use of force was threatened. Parsons’ 
speech a politica] tirade. Witness told Captain Bonfield (chief 
of police) it had been a very tame speech. Went to police 
station, told Bonfield there would be no trouble, and it would be 
better if his men went home. Then left, thinking all was well. 

(10) The American press to some extent, the Chicago papers 
to a considerable, and the 7vmes and especially the Tribune of 
that city to a hideous extent, clamoured for the hanging of these 
men. Anything more indecent, undignified, and panie-stricken 
than the Chicago Tribune's articles we have nev er, in a fairly 
large and varied experience of journalism, seen. If these men 
are ultimately hanged, it will be the Chicago Tribune that has 
done it. And as proof that the condemned were condemned not 
because the evidence showed they were murderers, but because it 
showed they were anarchists, one quotation from the Tribune will 
suffice, “Chicago hangs anarchists.” There are no words of 
qualification : ‘“ Chicago hangs anarchists.”’ 

During the months of September to December a change was 
wrought in popular feeling. The speaking and writing of many 
men and women, altogether opposed to the anarchist “teachings, 
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the constant appeal to the sense of justice of the American people, 
the gradual recovery of the latter from the state of unreasoning 
fear into which the events of May and the infamous newspaper 
articles had worked them—these and other things had their effect. 
By the time of the municipal elections in November a great body 
of public opinion had declared for a new trial. Then came the 
thunderbolt of the success of the Labour Party at the elections. 
From that moment it was certain the men would not be hanged on 
December 3rd. On Thanksgiving Day (November 25th), Captain 
Black, the magnificent advocate for the Chicago anarchists, 
obtained a stay of execution. 

Recently we received from our friend, Captain Black, the 
printed copies of his brief and argument and of his oral argument 
before the Supreme Court of Illinois, on March 18th of this year. 
In his accompanying letter, dated April 6th, he writes: “ Let me 
as a lawyer say to you that | deem it [the argument] unanswer- 
able, and I know it has not been met, although upon the other 
side they filed printed arguments aggregating over 546 pages. 

{ think the opposition really expect a reversal of the judgment ; 
and for myself I am absolutely confident of the result.” 

The opinion of the better class of journals is in the main the 
same. And the opinion of almost every one, when the first angry 
panic was over and calmer judgment prevailed, was,even as far back 
as December of last year, that unless some new and much more 
reliable and conclusive evidence can be brought forward by 
the police at the second trial, no jury will convict the Chicago 
anarchists of murder. 

Of one thing there can be no doubt. After our Ulysses’ 
wanderings and “the coming into contact with Knights of Labour, 
Central Labour Unionists, and so forth, in many “towns, we can 
say with confidence that the vast majority of the working-class 
are of opinion that a miscarriage of justice has occurred. Of 
course, this majority are not anarchists. Nor are they even 
socialists. To the teachings—the avowed teachings—of the eight 
men now in gaol in Chicago, they are as intensely opposed as any 
socialist could be, But they consider that justice has not been 
done. 

EDWARD AVELING. 
ELEANOR MARX AVELING. 































































A MARRIAGE BILL. 


“ BorszAszto !” * exclaimed my worthy Magyar uncle, + rousing 
himself with a succession of yawns, and drawing his furs closer 
about him. 

And my Magyar aunt, reclining in the further corner of the 
railway compartment, yawned too, and then shivered and sighed, 
and, turning to her swarthy, olive-complexioned spouse a pair of 
luminous jet-black eyes, full of the dreamy listlessness peculiar 
to her race, remarked in accents voluminous yet dulcet, 

“Our English son might like a taste of your Szilvorium, for 
the night is very cold.” 

The night was indeed cold, and a keen, sharp, biting blast, 
audible above the screech of our engine, was howling around. 
The night was dark too, so dark that peer as one would through 
the coupé windows nothing of the world without was discernible, 
nothing of the vast expanse of plain we were hurrying across, 
nothing of the interminable lowlands of that fertile region known 
as the Banat. 

The flask containing the genuine juice of the genuine Magyar 
plum was handed me; we, he and I, then lit our cigars, my aunt 
closed her eyes and fell asleep, and our former conversation was 
resumed. 

“And so the Jewish Matrimonial Alliance Bill passed the 
Commons?” I began by way of inquiry. 

“It did, my son. The Upper House, as you know, staunchly 
opposed it. God grant,’ added he devoutly, “that its base- 
minded supporters may be as triumphantly vanquished in future 
as they were then, but—but " 

“But what ?” 

“ Tisza, our Premier, has now excluded from our House of Lords 
a very large number of that bill’s stoutest opponents—kicked 
them out of their hereditary seats, in fact, and more’s the pity, for 
they were seats that we had got to look upon as time-honoured 
sanctums. He has crushed the impoverished aristocracy at a 
blow. The landed interest the Jew had purloined by gradually 
becoming possessed of considerable landed estate, but still the 
vote of a once powerful representative body remained, and that 





* An exclamation much in use, implying awful. 
7 A title of respect in addressing a senior. 
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is now silenced for ever as far as the beggared scion is con- 
cerned.” 

“Of what nature was the reform,” I asked, “to have acted so 
omnipotently ?” 

“ According to a clause of this new enactment all hereditary 
members forfeit their seats whose annual income-tax derived 
solely from landed estate is below three thousand florins. The 
Jewish Matrimonial Alliance Bill has now, in consequence, a 
better chance in the event of its again appearing on the tapis. 
The Opposition in the Upper House ‘being thus greatly weakened 
by the ousting of so large a body, our strength lies mainly in the 
Church. The Church is powerful and immensely rich, and she is 
ready to sacrifice much when her interests are at stake, for never 
since the Reformation have those interests been jeopardised as 
now. The Jew shall not marry the Christian,and with that— 
basta !” 

“Tntermarriage would doubtless prove a powerful solution of 
the Anti-Semitic question,’ I ventured to essay. 

“Ah! you talk in the voice of your press.” 

“T do not know that the British press advocates inter-marriage.” 

“Tt does as much by condemning every measure we take to 
crush the Israelite. And yet what expediency is open to us but 
persecution? Fools that we were to extend them emancipation ! 
As long as the Jew was our tool, acting as our pay-master, and 
ready to advance loans on every emergency, no matter at what 
usurious percentage, he was still our slave, and his cunning 
devices, though they may have exhausted our purse, could never 
undermine our prerogatives. He could, prior to his emancipation, 
never hope to become a lord of the soil. He might hoard up 
transportable wealth, and he did so to a vast extent, but it was 
wealth that at any moment could be utilised to promote the 
Christian’s interests individually or replenish an administrative 
exchequer. Besides—— ’ 

“Are you still discussing that odious bill?” cried my aunt 
from her corner. “Know then, my son, that the canine race 
encompasses us on every side. It is the Hebrew’s money we 
spend,—money he has extorted from us by usury,—it is his press 
that we read, his food that we eat.” 

“Tt is not ‘Koscher,* my soul, anyhow!” cried her spouse 
indignantly. 

“No, it is not ‘Koscher, but it is next door to it. It has 
become contaminated by passing through his hands. It is his 
morals that we imbibe, his mammon- ood that we worship, for 
modern Judaism is but ‘another word for modern atheism, and. it 
is his exhibition that we have lately visited and his capital too.” 

“New Jerusalem!” cried my uncle in a voice of unutterable 
disgust. 


* The lawful food of the Hebrew. 
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“Then it was not a Hungarian exhibition, after all?” I 
inquired, 

“Did you read the exhibitors’ names ?” 

“Yes, and believing in the future industrial development of 
the Magyar race as I do, it was gratifying to find so many of the 
exhibitors bore Magyar names.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the lady ironically. “The magyarisation 
of the name covered a multitude of sins. The firms bearing 
Magyar names were often those of the fifty kreuzer Magyars.” 

“Fifty kreuzer Magyars!” I exclaime d. 

“T see you don’t understand, my son.” 

“No, aunt, I do not.” 

“ You've heard of our silly magyarisation ? ” 

“T have. In fact, I hear of nothing else.” 

“We Magyars are striving to become a great people, and with 
that end in view the amalgamation of the alienated races we 
govern is dear to the heart of all believing in our future 
agorandisement. ” 

“ A rotten policy!” cried my aunt. 

“As we cannot magyarise our Swabian, Saxon, Wallachian, 
Armenian, Ruthenian settlements, we have proselytised some 
individually, but en masse all our attempts meet with ignomi- 
nious rebuff. As we are in the ascendancy the Jew is, of course, 
heart and soul for our cause as he would be for any other cause 
represented by a powerful majority, from Ultramontanism to 
cannibalism. Now, according to the prevailing belief, to become a 
Magyar the magyarisation of the parasitic sycophant’s surname 
is accounted indispensable. The change of nomenclature can be 
legalised, protocolled, and gazetted for ‘the sum of fi! ty kreuzers, 
equal to one shilling of your money. It rests with the candidate 
to adopt whatever name he chooses. A name associated with the 
romance, the chivalry, the history, the aristocracy of the country 
will of course enjoy the preference. Something high-sounding, 
something likely to awaken admiration and strike awe in the 
mind of friend and foe; something in sound totally different to 
the name he has been accustomed to, which in the case of the 
Jew not unfrequently flavours of “ Koscher,” “ Werth-papiere ” 
—one hundred and fifty per cent. The commerce and industry 
of the country being mainly in Jewish hands, the exhibition we 
visited was more genuinely Jewish than strictly Hungarian. 
The article exposed by a Jewish, exhibitor was in nine cases out 
of ten the workmanship of the Christian artisan. The Christian 
artisan, being apprenticed to the Jew, is placed in exactly the 
same situation as the proverbial dwarf who fought all the battles, 
bore all the blows, whilst the giant (the Jew) had all the glory. 
The Jew carries off the golden | medal, but the Christian made— 
well, let us say, the boot. The abolishment of our guilds is our 
ruin; they alone protected the interest of the craftsman, and 
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brought profit and distinction where they were due. But now 
our Christian shoemaker apprentices himself to a Jewish master 
—a master who has never handled an awl, and whose sole object 
is to buy the worst leather at the cheapest market. Jewish 
competition 1s so overwhelming that the chance the Christian 
artisan has of gaining his independence is very vague. Should 
the apprentice save up his hardly-earned wages and resolve to 
begin business on his own account, his former master and his 
former master’s friends at once set about his ruin. They will 
open a shop next door to his own, and expose for sale the most 
elaborately worked articles at a price far lower than it is possible 
for him to compete with. The public, ever ready to be duped by 
low prices and glittering ware, will go over to Moses, and the 
deed is done.” 

“Enough, my soul!” cried my aunt. “ You must not weary 
our English son with so much dry parley. Let him tell every- 
body w shen he returns to his English home that the Jews have 
become a mighty people, that they have built a magnificent 
Danubian city on the ruins of a straggling Magyar town, that 
they have robbed us of our patrimony by extortion and usury, 
that they have purloined our proudest names, abused our most 
sacred privileges, contaminated our press, and would now, to 
crown all, marry our daughters.” 

“And the title- hunting, — lectic Hebrew matrons keep a 
sharp eye on our spendthrift nobles,” put in the gentleman. “A 
nephew of mine, I blush to confess it, contracted an ‘odious marriage 

a short while ago. He had run thro igh his money at the Budapest 
casino, and his ancestral estate, deeply mortgaged, was in Chancery. 
It may interest you, my son, to hear a letter of his which I have 
here, by which you will see he repents already of his folly. We 
are now on our way to visit him in reply to his desperate epistle.”’ 

My uncle now read as follows :— 

“Sweetest of uncles and tenderest of aunts,—Can you ever 
forgive your son? I kiss your hands and implore you to come 
at once to comfort my distracted mother, and to assure me of 
your pardon. I am wretched. My now sainted father, as you 
already know, sanctioned my union with Isabella. We were 
beggared, and destitution made cowards of us, as it does of most 
men. Our property was burdened with the Hebrew’s money, 
and it was with his money alone it could be freed. And so there 
was nothing left to me but to pledge my title for a mess of 
‘Koscher’ porridge. My father’s poverty, the precariousness of 
my own situation haunted me, for insolvency was staring us out 
of countenance. Enough! you know how my marriage was 
brought about, and you know that want alcne drove my father 
to countenance it. That marriage was indirectly the cause of his 
sudden death. The dear old man, after spending years in retire- 
ment, leading a life of strict frugality on the shattered remnants 
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of our fortune, had become totally unaccustomed to the luxurious 
diet of the wealthy. On coming to town to preside at our nuptials 
he became the guest of my odious father-in-law, whose table was 
decked with all the imaginable delicacies in and out of season the 
most prodigal of epicures could devise. A week’s sumptuous 
faring, and my sweetest of fathers was no more. In the very act 
of raising to his lips a glass of the rarest of Tokays in response to 
a toast pledging the Hebrew Marri: age Bill, he had a fit of apoplexy 
and fell dead on the floor. We were summoned back from our 
wedding tour. My poor mother I found a wreck of her former 
self, the blow having partly bereft her of reason. In her 
temporary lunacy her hallucinations were of so Anti-Semitic a 
nature as to endanger the presence of our Jewish connection. 
After a while she rallied, and I conducted her back home, but 
even now, though months have since elapsed, her hatred of the 
race knows no bounds. She is imbued with the belief—a belief 
fostered by our good village priest—that God had wreaked His 
vengeance on my father. My mother now appropriates much of 
my father-in-law’s money, with which she has masses read daily 
for the soul of the departed. The dictates of filial duty compel 
me to be her constant companion. My wife, I need scarcely 
add, she will not harbour beneath her roof. My { father-in-law, 
after having embraced Christianity with his whole family, is now 
resolved on magyarising his name and exchanging it for mine. 
Of course | am determined not to give my assent. I would not 
for an instant hesitate conditionally to his introducing the letter 
‘h’ before the final vowel of our name. There is a probal nility 
of his becoming ‘ ennobled,’ hence his desire of supporting both 
the name, predicate, and armorial hearings of our ancient family. 
I have no immediate intention of returning to my blooming 
bride, and judging by her letters I do not believe she is discon- 
solate. Not being of a jealous or vindictive nature, I find the 
sports of the field more palatable than duelistic combat with 
any of her Jewish favourites. I really do repent of my bargain, 
and willingly would I now, that I am heartily sick of ‘ Koscher,’ 
return her her marriage portion by re-encumbering the estate 
were she at all disposed to relinquish her rights to my title. 
Sweetest aunt, I venture to——” 

“Szegedin !” cried the conductor, throwing open the door of 
our coupé as the train, slackening its speed, rolled into the 
station. 

“Szegedin ! Borszaszté!” exclaimed my Magyar uncle hurriedly 
pocketing his letter and collecting his wraps. “My English son, 
God bless you! On your journey back to Budapest we expect you 
to pay us a visit here at castle P yy 

“ God bless you, sweetest aunt,’ said I, reverentially kissing the 
lady’s hand as I assisted her to alight. 





WILLIAM JAMES TUCKER. 
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Author of ‘‘In Troubled Tines,” “ Royal Favour,” ete. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 604.] 


One day he stood, thrilling with hope and joy, 
Ready to hie to Gerda’s sunny earth, 

When Odin came towards him, grave and sad. 
From his pale features spoke an awful woe,— 
Whom Time could touch not Sorrow had made old,— 
And from the lips so cordial and so kind 
Stern-spoken words dropped slow and heavily. 

“QO Freyer, once Walhalla held a pearl, 

Richer than ocean’s spoils—its name was trust. 
Great was thy place in Odin’s realm, still greater 
Thine honoured place in Odin’s loving heart. 
Relying on thy wisdom and thy faith, 

I girt thee with the sword Omnipotence, 
Committing earth and heaven to thy care. 

I had thy word, and sacred in Walhalla 

The true God’s plighted word has ever been. 

What is it now? Speak not. Search not my face 
So questioningly. 1 know what thou hast done. 
Oh, that thou couldst deny thy flight to th’ earth! ” 


Silently Freyer bent his head, nor dared 

To lift his eyes to Odin’s face austere. 

Like beating hail, so fell All-Father’s words 

Upon the tender flower of happiness 

He deemed so closely hidden and so safe. 

“Thou knowest,’ he stammered, more he could not speak. 


“T know,—alas, that thou hast made me know !— 
That Odin’s first repentance was thy work ! 

I know that thou hast turned my grace to shame. 
Alas for thee! thou hast made heaven poor, 
Robbed of its costliest jewel by thy sin! 

Insulted fled the violated trust ; 

And now the tenderest tie that shall be knit 
After thy lie, the first faith-breach, shall feel 

The weakening, desecrating touch of doubt. 
Where’er untruth has been, the sacred bond 

Of the pledged word, the very soul of love, 
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Is gone, for ever gone. What are oaths worth 
When broken oaths declare oaths violable ? 
Where may not treason lurk, now that my Freyer 
Could turn a traitor ?” 


Freyer’s fair young face 
Flushed crimson with the first hot blush of shame,— 
Shame—bitter after-taste of sweetest sin,— 
Yet the reproach stirred rage more than remorse. 
“Thou speak’st of broken oaths ; I gave my word 
I swore my foot should never tread the earth ; 
But—why should I be bound by such an oath, 
Unrighteously imposed on ignorance ? 
I knew not what a blessing I renounced. 
If Odin dogged my footsteps like a spy, 
Well knows he that his warning words were idle : 
I found felicity on earth—no curse.” 


“T watched thee not. Nay, worthless were the gift 
If it were needful that the giver's eye 

Kept sleepless watch lest it should be abused. 
The sword in Surtur’s grasp proclaims thy crime. 
Thou, who hast armed the Jotuns ’gainst Walhalla, 
Where is the sword that for Walhalla fichts ? 

The foe approaches, hark his battle-cry 
Defenceless ! thou hast broken thy sacred word, 
In vain thou feelest for thy sacred steel !” 

As if to give All-Father’s words the lie, 
Convulsively sought Freyer’s hand the hilt. 

He knew the battle-whoop to which Walhalla 

So oft had echoed; with the ancient peril, 

The ancient battle-ardour fired his soul. 

But powerless dropped his hand ; alas! he found 
No weapon on his thigh. Defenceless? What! 
Must the same sword that cut his way to fame 
Hiss shame at him from crafty Surtur’s hand, 
And Surtur laugh at his simplicity ? 

Never; no, never! Haughtily he spoke. 

“The coward only is defenceless ; spare 
Reproaches, undeserved as yet. My arm 

Is strong; my blood beats high with valour’s fire ; 


= ? 


Now as of yore I’ll battle for Walhalla.” 


“ Wilt thou brave Surtur’s might and hast no arms ?’ 


“None can disarm me, Odin. Freyer’s weapon 
Is Freyer’s courage. Who shall vanquish me ? 


Yes, I defy him.” 


“ Thinkest thou then, vain youth, 
The load of guilt so lightly cast aside ? 
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Wields Surtur not the sword the Gods once wielded, 
The sword divine? Doth not the unconquered weapon 
Make him unconquerable ? ” 
‘ Dost thou fear 
For us? for our Walhe alla? Groundless fear! 
Else how should Bragi dare to harp and sing 
Of Aisir greatness, of ot rnity ? 
Break the false harp and hush the lying lay 
If Surtur can be victor! Down with boasts 
Of strength divine ; for, can our power be broken, 
It never was true power. Let it go! 
Speak ; fear’st thou for the Gods ? 
Silent stood Odin. 
3ut then upon his clouded features dawned 
A strange and solemn light. Hopeful he raised 
His head, and firmly said, “ No, not for them. 
True, never pore: ; sought to raise the veil 
That hides the future. Never may the hour 
Dawn that hen ts my steps to Mimir’s spring, 
Where sleep the images of things to be. 
Although the Runes have spoke n of Ragnarok, 
And of a sword wielded by Surtur’s hand 
Which shall destroy the gods, yet do I feel 
That not to Surtur, to the evil powers 
Of darkness shall the final triumph be. 
Not in destruction shall creation close, 
And Ragnarok is not the end of things. 
The Norns have prophesied a distant time. 
When men shall kneel before another God; 
But if that hour shall come, a God of light, 
And not of darkness. shall supplant us Atsirs, 
A reconciling not destroying Power.” 
All-Father paused while clouds gathered anew 
Upon his face, a heavy sigh ese aped 
His lips ; at leneth he slowly, sadly spoke. 
“ Not for the Divi for hapless man I mourn, 
Mankind, no longer shielded by thy sword, 
And far too weak to w age war for themselves ; 
My heart bleeds for the woe that threatens them.” 


“The woe that threatens mankind ?” Freyer gasped ; 
His colour fled, and falteringly he said, 
“ What evil waits them ?” 


“ Sorrow, Fear, and—Death, 


The children and the punishers of sin, 

Till now they ee in the womb of time, 
And waited for the voice should wake them up. 
Thy deed awaked them; now their hour is come ; 
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The rushing of their gloomy wings resounds 
Throughout the shuddering spheres. The weakest first, 
Then all the human race shall be their prey. 

Past now is Midgard’s peace ; for Surtur’s sword, 

No more withstood, shall drench the earth with blood.” 


3? 


“ And Odin’s power omnipotent 
“Is broken ! 

I see how Loki doth exalt himself— 

Evil grown conscious of its evil might— 

Ere Surtur slays the body, he shall slay 

The soul, empoisoned with his wicked cuile. 

All-Father’s word and will fall impotent 

Upon the heart that stoops to Loki. Lo! 

I see men follow thine example, see 

Them sin, betray as thou hast done, and suffer— 

For suffering i is the fruit of ever y sin. 

Ah! helpless shall he bend beneath the yoke 

Of woe too heavy to be borne; salt tears 

Shall be his welcome and farewell to life ; 

On sorrow born, with sorrow laid in earth. 

The pale king Death ascends his awful throne: 

And vainly man pursues a happiness 

That aye escapes him, ever hovering near 

And ever flying farther—farther still, 

To where no farther is—the darksome grave |! 

The strong man’s strength shall fail him in that race ; 

The rose shall fade upon the maiden’s cheek : 

The pangs of death shall still the pangs of life. 

Decay shall lurk within the quickening germ ; 

And, as the torch-light doth consume the torch, 

Beauty shall slay itself in blossoming. 

All earthly things shall pass and be no more, 

Subjected to the iron law of Death.” 


“Shall pass and be no more!” cried Freyer, appalled. 
He shuddered, who had never shuddered yet. 

Could this be what Death me ant, the great, th’ unborn 
But yet long-dreaded Death—the my ste ry dire 

Of which the Gods spoke sometimes with hushed breath ; 
Whom Odin only, the omniscient, saw 

In all his terrors, ere he had a being ? 

All things must perish, even she, the flower 

That blossomed on his heart, dearer to him 

Than heaven and earth and all that in them is! 

And she must perish ; nay, must suffer grief 

And pain, must bear her share of human woe, 

Even she! A cry of anguish and despair 
And bitter self- reproach | burst from his breast, 
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The merry Harvest-God, whom all men blessed 
When golden seed-corn, strewed in furrowed fields, 
Sprang up and yielded fruit a thousandfold, 

Knew his sin now as fruitful, baleful seed, 

And shrank heart-stricken when he saw the harvest. 
Slow, heavy drops broke from his burning eyes, 
Such as a strong man sheds in agony —great 

Must be the grief can teach a God to weep ! 

And at All-Father’s feet he flung himself. 


“Yea,” cried he midst his sobs, “ yea, I have sinned ! 
“T knew not what I did ; the consequence 
Of sin alone convinces us of sin; 
[ fathomed not the fatal pit I digged. 
Have mercy, Father, make me not so vile ! 
Abandon not thy son to mankind’s curse! 
Sinned have I; pour the vials of thy wrath 
Upon my guilty head; I do deserve them. 
But spare mankind, spare her whom I misled 
So cruelly—her whom I madly love. 
Ay, more than honour and my plighted word ! 
Oh, let not love, the laughing light of life, 
Become the murderer of mankind ; from me, 
The guilty, take the immortality 
By mine own act degraded and defiled. 
Punish me, me—as if I were a mortal ; 
Deliver me to death 

“He hath no shaft 
Can pierce thy breast.” 

“Shall I, then, go unpunished ? 

Justice is Father Odin’s holy name; 
And would’st thou suffer innocence to pay 
My guilt’s sore penalty ? She who bestowed 
Her love on me knew not such love was sin. 
I, I alone am guilty; yet, though fallen, 
One right is mine, that thou should’st punish me ! 


The stern, reproachful glance of Odin’s eye 
Softened, his tones grew sorrowful and sad. 
“QO son, thy punishment’ s begun even now : 
With the heart’s purity a paradise 

[s lost for aye, a heaven shuts its gates. 
Even as thy shadow, an inseparable 

Part of thyself, the spectre of thy crime 
Shall dog thy steps to all eternity. 

Guilt’s shadow is remorse ; the rankling sting 
Of suffering is the sense that we deserve 
To suffer. "In thy sin itself, my son, 

Lies the hard penalty that thou must pay.” 
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“ But no atoning power ?” 


“ What could atone ? 
Thou speak’st of dying; thinkest thou that death 
Would be appeaséd with thy guilty blood ? 
To thee death were no punishment, a blessed 
Release far rather. No redeeming might 
Lies in such worthless sacrifice ; not death 
But life is the fit penance for thy sin, 
To thee existence is a heavy load ; 
Then bear thy burden with a patient heart, 
By resignation prove thy penitence. 
But if a way to rescue doomed mankind 
Lay open to thee in this life, and led 
Through pangs and sufferings infinite, such pangs 
As none have borne, would’st thou say, ‘ Let me go’ 


“Thou know’st of such a way? O Father, speak ! 
Hesitate not, oh, doubt me not, but speak 

No thorn so shar p can grow upon that path, 

But I will clasp it gladly to my heart! 

I pray thee, Father 


“Son. the thorn wounds deep ; 
The heavy cross will weigh thy shoulders down.” 


“My guilt was heavy ; can the cross be light ? 
Think not of me, think only of mankind, 

Who are not guilty. Think of thine own lot. 
How doleful would All-Father’s future be, 
Beholding all things, if he must behold 

Sorrow and sin and death! How, knowing all, 
The terror and remorse that wring man’s heart, 
Shall he be happy in his high W alhalla 7 

By the Gods’ weal, by her whom I so love, 

By what I was to thee, by the pure past, 

I do conjure thee, teach me how to ransom 
The earth and heavens from this impending woe.” 


Odin’s heart melted, mournfully he spoke. 

“ All-Father’s joys are past for evermore, 

Think’st thou he sees not what his Freyer suffers. 
Who will be happy, be he not omniscient! 

Oh thou, my pride, my chosen one, as dear 

To me as mine own blood, as Thor or Balder, 

How shall I speak thy sentence?” Odin paused ;— 
Love wounds not without feeling deeper pain 

Than it inflicts ;—reluctantly he spoke. 


“The time is nigh when Surtur, over-bold, 
Armed with the conquering sword thy treason gave, 
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And breathing fire, shall swoop upon the earth 

To mow mankind as reapers mow the grain. 

March against Surtur, naked as thou art, 

Thine undefended breast bared to the steel. 

Thy heart shall break as if in deathly throes, 

Thy poor, remorseful heart, which shall have tasted 
The utmost bitterness of life, and soon 

Must taste the utmost bitterness of death. 

Death’s rest thou shalt not know ; 
That is demanded of thee—not to die. 

But this is not the end: Thou shalt awake 
Within Walhalla; in thy lonely heart 

Shrining an image thou canst never hope 

To clasp again, yet yearnest for with a yearning 
Unquenchable, immortal as t thyself. 

If without murmuring thou ¢ anst endure, 
Yielding thyself a free-will sacrifice, 

So shalt thou ransom the doomed race of men, 
And so redeem for us the conquering sword.” 





“Thy will be done, my Father,” Freyer said, 
Proud was his bearing though his cheek was pale. 
He shuddered when he realised his guilt, 

He trembled not for the atoning pain 

Which should be his alone. A gleam of light, 
Almost of joy, flashed from his glistening eyes, 
And clasping Odin’s hand in his he cried, 


“Thanks, thanks, my Father, for the weight of woe ; 


The pangs of death ; the bitterer pang by far 

Of knowing death cannot destroy me; thanks 
Even for mine immortality of pain. 

Be that which w “* my blessing made my curse — 
The curse of endless yearning unfulfilled,— 

Not for man’s paradise of calm content 

Would I exchange my destined sufferings. 

Oh, life by love unsweetened, sunless calm, 

That knows not pain because it knows not joy 
Chill, because never warmed with burning tears 
Oh, life ne’er stirred by love to truer life. 

Even midst my pangs I do not wish thee back ! 
Who mourns has loved, and who has lost possessed 
And he who grieves not for a vanished joy 

Has ne'er known joy at all. Yes, Odin, | 

Was happy once; well for me that I mourn!” 


A deep emotion thrilled through Odin’s soul 
As Freyer spoke. Thought he of former days ? 
Of times long past ere yet the fires of hate 

Were kindled ’twixt the Jétuns and the Gods? 
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Fair was Lanfeja, the proud Jotun maid, 
When Odin won her love. Frigga herself 
The Goddess-Queen, who in Walhalla reigned, 
Was not more beautiful. Long, long it was 
Since they two parted, yet sometimes, as now, 
Lanfeja’s image rose upon his soul. 

For the first time a shade of anxious doubt 
Crossed Odin’s brain. What if the happiness 
Of humankind were nought but sunless calm ? 


In meditation deep he sought the earth. 
Towards the scene of Freyer’s secret joy, 

To her whom Freyer loved he bent his steps. 
With what a trembling heart did Gerda wait 
The long-expected lover. Ah, so long 

Waited and hoped for! W ould he never come ! 
A footstep sounded: blushingly she flew 
Straight up to Odin, with her arms outstretched 
To strain her loved one to her happy heart. 
Sudden she started backwards,—who was this ? 
This was not Freyer, young and radiant ! 

With. gloomy looks and deeply-furrowed brow 
A stranger stood, before whose piercing eye 

She felt her joy-flushed cheeks grow ghastly pale. 
Another voice than Freyer ’s—how she hated 
That voice because it was not his /—said to her, 
“Gerda, why tremblest thou? The brightest gem 
{n Midgard’s crown was hospitality, 

A kindly welcome smiled on every threshold. 
Why art thou silent? Hath a guest appeared 
Who taught thy guileless heart to shrink and tremble ? 
Hast thou no welcome left ? ” 


“ Welcome,” she said. 
The word fell faltering from her lips; her tone 
Had not the cordial warmth of former days, 
When every guest was welcome ; none eupected, 
Shyly she dropped her eyelids that her tears 
Might not betray her disappointed hope. 


“Fear me not, Gerda,” Odin kindly said. 

“ Let thy tears flow ; and as he gazed on her 

His heart forgave i in secret Freyer’ s sin. 

Gently he took her hands, “ Gerda, I know 

What waked thee with the éarliest peep of dawn, 
What makes thee gaze upon the evening red. 

I know for whom thou watchest wistfully, 

But ah! thou know’st not. Hast thou ever asked 
Whence came the stranger who has won thy love ? ” 


























GERDA. 


“ Now that I love him, wherefore should I ask 2?” 


“ What if the answer should have raised a wall 
Of separation betwixt him and thee?” 


For one brief moment Gerda’s fond heart quailed. 
Could it be possible they two must part ? 

But then the sunny smile of happy trust 

Beamed on her sweet young face. No, it was false ; 
Nothing could part them. “Boldly she replied, 
“Where is the wall can sever love from love ? 
Whoever he may be ”—her soft eyes glowed— 

“T love him, only him. Tell me from whence 

He comes, and bri oht to Gerda’s eyes shall seem 
His native land though it were dark as midnight.” 


“ Alas! the gulf that lies ’twixt him and thee 
Is wider than the earth. No child of earth 

Is Freyer ; not thine equal ; but a God. 

He may not mate with child of clay like thee.” 


No dread, but joyful pride, rang in her voice: 

“But I may love him; yea, and I will love hin, 
Now and for aye, throughout eternal years, 

As he loves me! Nor earth nor heaven can ever 
Estrange our hearts ; and if he is a God 

Then hath he power to bend the heavens and earth 
To his own will. To him who makes the law 

And is the law nothing can be forbid.” 


A mournful smile hovered round Odin’s lips. 
Had not Lanfeja spoken even so 

In that dark hour that summonéd the Gods 

To wage eternal warfare with the Jotuns ? 

Had he not loved her ies 2 Yet they parted ! 
Well might he speak 


“ Nay, Gerda, think not thus. 
The Gods themselves are subject to a law 
Eternal, which not one of them may break. 
The laweiv er is servant to the law. 
Hear me. All-Father am I, calléd so 
Because I love and feel for all. Think’st thou 
I could deceive or injure thee, my child ? 
I am not cruel, though I sweep the scales 
From thy sweet | eyes and show why Freyer’s path 
And thine must never cross on earth again. 
I seek but to preserve thee, thee and all.” 


“ All!” Gertrude uttered unbelievingly, 
“How can my love do good or ill to them ?” 








































GERDA. 


“That love was bought with crime; it is the root 
From which shall grow a tree of ouilt and woe. 

A tree whose shade shall cover all. the earth 

Unless its germ be slain. Look round thee, see 

How lovely and how restful nature is :— 

Would’st thou disturb that peace, destroy that bloom ? ” 


Silent and motionless stood Gerda there, 
Her eyes fixed fearfully on Odin’s face. 
Did his heart read the language of that look ? 
Pity profound spoke from his working features, 
And painful to him were the cruel words 
He had to speak if he could hope to save. 
Of future grief and pain he spoke, of Death 
The child of Sin, whose hour would quickly come 
Now the Asirs could protect mankind no more ike 
And his voice trembled ; but he spoke again 
Consolingly : 

“Thou, Gerda, hadst no share 
In Freyer’s guilt, nor shalt thou have a share 
In Freyer’s punishment ; thou shalt not stoop 
Beneath the yoke of woe. With mine own staff, 
The touch of which bestows oblivion,— 
Forgetfulness eternal,—I will touch 
Thy heart so that thou shalt be still and calm 
As heretofore. Thy face shall bloom with youth 
Immortal, loveliness imperishable.” 


“ Shall he behold it 2” 


“Child, thou shalt forget him. 
The smiling sunshine knows not of the dark 
And lurid thunder-clouds that dimmed its sheen 
One little hour ago ; even so his image 
Shall fade and vanish from thy memory. . 

Shrill 

Arose a shriek of anguish. “J forget him /”— 
She pressed her hand against her throbbing heart 
As if to guard the holy treasure there.— 
“Shall I not know that Freyer loves me? Not 
Know that I have been happy in his arms ? 
Would not the wind still whisper of the song 
He used to sing, and the brook lisp of love ? 
Could I not trace his footprints on the path ? 
Could the sun shine without reminding me 
Of that sweet light, far brighter than the sun, 
The light of love that shone in Freyer’s eye ? 
Should I not dream of him? Have mercy, Father! 
Ask me not to renounce my life of life, 
My happiness !” 


































GERDA. 


“ Wert thou not happy, then, 
Ere Freyer came, ere passion stirred thy soul ? 4 
How peaceful beat the heart that throbs so high a 
To-day! Thine eyes were clear and bright; they knew Af 
No parting tears. 

“Nor any lighting up 
At meeting.” + 


“Then thou knew’st not loneliness.” 
“Nor the delights of sweet companionship.” 


‘Doth such brief bliss reward a sacrifice a | 
So long? The hectic flush of fearful hope bt 
Str uggles with deadly pallor on thy cheeks ; 

Thou tremblest ’ the sound of e every step, 

Asking thyself, ‘Can that be Freyer’s foot ?’ 
Unrestful sink’st ett on thy couch at eve, 

And if thou see him not when thou awak’st 

Thou greet’st the morn with showers of burning tears ; 
The morn, that waked thee erst from dreamless sleep 
Love hath not made thee happier, my child!” 


“ Thou speak’st ; yet are thy strongest words too weak 
To paint the longing that consumes my soul 

When he is absent ; but thou dost forget 

The hours when Freyer holds me to his heart.” 


Moved to the very soul, gazed Odin long 

Upon her face . . . he seemed to see again 
Lanfeja’s sweet lips smiling fondly on him. 

And then his glance swept Midgard’s emerald fields ; 
His spirit saw Death’s shadow fall on them, 
Blighting their beauty; but a vision fair 

Rose beside that of Death ; unnumbered forms 

It wore, but all sprang from the one sreat love. 

It shone as wedded love, as friendship’ s faith, 

As filial reverence, sisterly affection : 

Whate’er its form, a feeling high and pure 

It was, exalting and ennobling man. 

Was it not better to have known it once, 

Even for an hour, than live for countless years “4 
Without it? Could it be that endless life oe 
Was purchased with life’s highest, holiest treasure ? 
Was it not better that the shell should break 

Than that the pearl should lie concealed for aye ? 


Slowly and gravely Odin spoke at length: 
“Thine, Gerda, be the greatest privilege 

And highest duty given to knowledge. Look, 
The veil is rent, the future lies before thee. 

















GERDA. 


Stand there before the crossing of the ways 
And choose thy path, beholding where it leads. 
I force thee not’; weal is not w veal, unless 
Accepted freely. To the weeping eye 
Sunshine itself is torture. Even so 

The blessing that we hate becomes a curse. 
Thou knowest the rest unbroken, undisturbed 
By expectation, sorrow, care, or fear, 

Which seemed to me the highest happiness. 
Thy heart has also known what ’tis to love ; 
Its transient joys, in fear and trembling snatched, 
With deadly peril bought, and paid w ith tears 
And ever menaced with the doom of death. 

Thou knowest now what mortal happiness is: 
Choose between life and love ; the human heart 
Cannot know feeling, or it needs must break.” 


“ And shall I never see my Freyer more ? ” 


“Child, thou hast loved him; drained the cup of joy 
Even to the very dregs. “Tis empty now. 

Nothing is left thee but a memor y- 

The brimming cup of pain is at thy lips ; 

Say, wilt thou drink it? Think. © Thou choosest not 
For thyself only, but for all that breathe.” 


The soul that glistened in her eye sought his, 
And then she bent her head a whispere d low. 
“My father, let them love . . . and let them die.” 


A free translation, By E, J. IRVING. 
































“LOVEH’S A TYRANT!” 


A Sobel. 
BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP), 
Author of “‘ Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo Leigh,’’ ** Played Out,’’ ** Eyre of Bleadon,’’ 


** Allerton Towers,’’ etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“LOVE IN SEQUEL WORKS WITH FATE.” 


WHILE Marcus Gwynne was tubbing, and afterwards explaining 
more or less lamely to his mother the reasons why he had put in 
an appearance so unexpectedly at Thorpe, his cousin Olivia was 
decking her beauties for his eyes to the best of her ability. 

Palpitation of the heart is not, as a rule, conducive to the 
artistic execution of a good design. Nor was Olivia’s palpitating 
organism an exception to this rule. Her design was admirable ! 
It was nothing less than this. To carry Mareus’s taste by storm 
by the sheer force of neatness and propriety of costume, against 
the overwhelming powers of Miss Payne’s personal charms 

The design was good! But the Irish girl had no life-long 
habits of neatness, much less of fastidiousness and delicate 
scrupulousness in matters of the toilet to call to heraid. She 
hurried over what she regar ded as matters of details, and so the 
result was that when she took her place at the breakfast-table 
opposite to him, Marcus’s first impression concerning her was that 
her collar was crooked. His second, that the way she dressed 
her hair was suggestive of the possibility of its tumbling down 
over her shoulders in reprehensible confusion the moment she 
moved quickly. And his third, that he “would certainly get 
Connie to take the poor little girl in hand and teach her the 
difference between dressing and merely getting into clothes !’ 

The Honourable Olivia had failed signally, i in fact, in pleasing 
his eyes, despite her best endeavours, and the girl was sym- 
pathetically conscious of her failure at once, and was saddened 
by it. Still she responded with sweet good- -temper to his greet- 
ing, though to her sensitive ear it almost conveyed a reproach. 

“T have hurried you all unpardonably this morning, I’m afraid, 
Olivia. You ought to have punished me by making me break- 
fast alone. Not that. Miss Payne looked hurried—or anything 
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but perfectly prepared at every point for any emergency,” he 
added, smiling rather approvingly, as Laura came in, in her 
morning wrapper of brown cashmere, that fell back and opened 
subtly in front, and at the throat and wrists, just, and but j ust, 
disclosing visions of its quilted pink silk lining. 

“ You're a continuation of the break fast- table decorations, Miss 
Payne—that’s good,’ Marcus went on commendingly, as Laura 
passed his cousin and took her place at the head of the table, 
and began pouring out the coffee and tea. And then Olivia 
noticed for the first time that a number of little glass vases were 
dotted about—containing brown oak and beech leaves, and a few 
sprigs of pink geranium. 

“ My taste in such trivialities is unerring ; my judgment has 


a 
been well cultivated, you know that,” Laura said significantly, 
and there was something in the way in which she e mphasized one 


word in her last sentence that jarred on Olivia's honest nerves. 

‘“Do you mean that my cousin himself taught you to do table- 
decorations, Miss Payne, because it sounds like that,’ she said 
simply, and Marcus felt himself colouring with annoyance, while 
Laura was aware that a small gleam of conscious triumph came 
into her eyes. 

“T can’t put in a claim to the honour of having taught Miss 
Payne how to make a table pretty, Olivia,” he said lightly. 

“ But you can put in a very fair claim to the honour-—if it be 
one ?—of having taught me how to dress myself to suit a room, 
and how to arrange a room to suit myself,’ Laura said laughing, 
while the Hononrable Olivia gazed from one to the other of her 
companions in obvious bewilderment. 

“Tm sure you are one to profit by any lessons you may have 
had,” Marcus said gravely. And Laura felt that she had again 
gone a step too far in trying to trade on any former relations that 
had existed between herself and the son of her present employer. 

“He means to keep me at arm’s length ; he’s afraid of even 
such poor, harmless little ghosts as I could raise, scaring his wild 
Irish cousin, and his new goddess i in Devonshire. But for all his 
carefulness and cowardice I'll make him compromise himself 
with me in a few days in a way that will make each individual 
hair on their virtuously inane heads stand on end. As far as the 
men go, Charlies my darling! But Marcus has the money. 
And I shall want all he’s got to make up to me for this penal 
servitude that I’ve endured for months now.” 

To her credit as an actress on the boards of the great theatre 
‘of The World, be it known that while these bitter thoughts 
and low resolves were coursing through her brain she kept up a 
light fire of easy chatter, and seemed the most unrefiecting child 
of the hour that could be conceived. 

“Yes, I never forget what I've once learnt, Mr. Gwynne. An 
artist told me once that the combination of colours he liked to 
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see me in best of a morning was brown and pink, so I spend a 

good portion of my poor little substance in brown and pink tea- 
) 

gowns. 

“That artist had a lovely taste I’m sure,” Olivia said, honest 
admiration of the other girl’s splendid beauty in her eyes and 
her tones. “I wish someone—you’re an artist Marcus, why 
won't you ?—would take the trouble to teach me what I look 
best in.” 

a Oh! ! [’'m sure Mr. Gwynne feels that you look well in every- 
thing,” Laura replied politely, but Olivia felt that the politeness 
was a treacherous thing. ‘ Besides,” she went on with cattish 
suavity, “there is a good deal of artistic negligence in your 
costume already ; you show a little bit of collar on the left, and 
leave the band of your dress in all its unadorned severity on the 
right, for instance ; and there’s nothing monotonous even about 
your slippers, for a rosette reigns on the toe of one of them still, 
while the other I picked up as I came downstairs.” 

She held the rosette out with laughing, malicious civility 
towards Olivia as she spoke. But the young Irish lady, though 
her collar was awry, and her shoes did not correspond in every 
detail, was more than a match for the insolent pretender. The 
Honourable Olivia Gwynne was true to the gentle blood, the 
courteous traditions of her race, as looking her tormentor full in 


the face with her brave true eyes, she said without a shadow of 


resentment : 

“Thank you for picking up my lost rosette, Miss Payne; but I 
wish you hadn’t shown me up as such an untidy girl before my 
cousin ! he’ll dislike me for it.” 

“That he won't, Olivia,” gentling his voice to those tones that 
seem to speak of a tender perfect understanding between the 
speaker and the spoken-to. Unfortunately in this case the 
speaker gentled his tones because he had a perfect understanding 
of the motive which had actuated Laura Payne’s remark, and in 
his desire to snub her, he soothed too sweetly the uncalculating, 
impetuous little girl—to Olivia, he had become all-in-all in the 
course of the last five minutes. 

Unfortunately, also, the uncalculating little cousin accepted the 
soothing far more readily than Laura did the snub. It amused 
the latter young lady, in fact, that any man should be weak 
enough to think that she could smart under any lash that was 
not used for the correction of her personal vanity, or seriously 
ponder over any consequences that did not affect her purse. 
That Olivia should feel pained by her (Laura’s) spite, or Marcus 
disgusted at it were matters of no moment to Miss Payne. For 
she understood Marcus Gwynne well enough to feel confident 
that his disgust would never make him do anything that might 
be detrimental to her interests. He was too generous to injure, 
however much he might disapprove of her. 
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Accordingly now, she accepted his rebuking glance as light- 
heartedly as Olivia did his comforting words. Indeed, she 
contrived by a quick flashing smile to convey the impression 
that she understood Marcus much better than his cousin did. 
An impression of which he was conscious, which was not pleasing 
to him, and which he was perfectly powerless to combat. An 
impression which quite unnecessarily gave Olivia a few pre- 
liminary pangs of the jealousy which was to be her portion 
hereafter. 

His first day at home was pleasant in spite of his anxiety 
about Constance Brymer. She would get out of that capricious 
mood, which was so unnatural to her, very soon, he assured him- 
self, as he made excuses by the dozen for her coldness and ne elect 
on the morning of his leaving Glade. If he did not hear from 
her in the course of the next day or two, he would write again, 
and in the meantime he would get his mother and cousin Olivia 
accustomed to the idea of the queen of his soul coming to reign 
at Thorpe. 

Two or three days slipped away, and still Constance made no 
sign, and in spite of his sanguine temperament Marcus Gwynne 
grew more than a little uneasy. Yet still he went on making 
excuses for her to himself, arguing that as he had never found 
quite the right opportunity for making mention of his feelings 
towards her and his hopes respecting her to his mother and 
Olivia, so she might be fluctuating and hesitating, and letting the 
precious days slide away, in doubt as to how to best break the 
thin veil of ice which at present intervened between them. 

But while he was waiting for a word from her, and thinking 
about her frequently, he passed the time away pleasantly e nough 
to all outward seeming, between Olivia and Laura Payne. The 
latter succeeded in disarming any suspicions he might have 
entertained when he first came home as to her desire to entrap 
him into a flirtation, or an “understanding,” or anything else of 
a, sentimentally love-producing nature. And as she was bright 
and beautiful, and as he really wished her well, he grew kinder 
in his manner to her in proportion as she assumed an air of 
deference and reserve towards him. 

In fact it would have been an unnatural part for Marcus 
Gwynne to play, that of either cool, stern censor or materialised 
conscience to the girl who seemed to be so earnestly and 
honourably, so steadily and so dully trying to live down the 
remembrance of her lighter less praiseworthy past. He believed 
in the fair surface view of herself which she now showed to him. 
He was pitifully glad that she had found such a sanctuary as his 
mother’s house. And he would have been ready to condemn 
himself of the vital.sin of putting a stumbling block in a weak 
sister’s path, if by any cold or unsympathising word or act of 
his, this struggling, repentant woman should be made to hesitate 
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fall back from the upward course he believed her to be 
ursuing. 

Miss Payne almost came to the conclusion at times that Marcus 
was a foeman who was distinctly “not” worthy of her steel! 
In the first place he would not not pose as a “foeman” at all, 
but rather as a kind, considerate acquaintance who seriously 
desired her well-being so long as the latter could be compassed 


quite apart from himself. And in the second place he would no 
more be lured into love or the semblance of love with her, than 
he would be piqued or goaded into antagonism. The situation 


became depressingly alc: cn and though she would have 
patiently endured any monotony with the prospect before her of 
becoming mistress of Thorpe, she chafed a good deal at the 
necessity of being uniformly bright, entertaining, and agreeable 
to a man who barred that ae to her. 

“ Bright, entertaining, agreeable, and uniformly cheerful and 
able in the discharge of every domestic duty that devolves upon 
her.” That was what Mrs. Sackville said of Laura Payne to 
Marcus and everyone else with whom she happened to discuss 
her remarkable companion. Marcus nodded manly unconditional 
assent to the commendation, in his manly unsuspicious way, and. 
frank, fair, fat Olivia tried to glow with responsive enthusiasm— 
and failed ! 

There was a good deal of “ go” about the life at Thorpe at this 
time; more animation and variety than Marcus had ever known 
in his mother’s house before. That this blessed change was due 
in a great measure to Miss Payne was obvious. She had the 
supreme art of making commonplace events in the everyday 
routine of ordinary household life interesting. She made a visit 
to the dairy quite a pas storal pleasure; for the dairy under her 
supervision became absolutely picturesque in its always damp 
red-brick cleanliness. She could turn the churn as unwaveringly ' 
and make up the eool yellow solid butter as skilfully as time- 
honoured Lizzie Rowe. And she showed a practical insight into 
the business of getting the best market value for the butter that 
made Mrs. Sackville long to increase her stock of Jersey cows, 

while Marcus made her his model once more for the hackneyed 
subject of “Hetty in the Dairy.” Olivia could neither work the 
churn nor make up the butter, and when she equipped herself for 
the dairy in thick shoes and short petticoats she looked square 
and stunted, instead of looking picturesque. She was conscious 
of these shortcomings, and conscious also that her cousin Marcus, 
though he esteemed her and regarded her affectionately, though 
he trusted her, and appealed to her on questions of principle and 
honour, did not admire her in the slightest degree ! 

The consciousness of this last fact on the part of a woman 
regarding a man whom she nas fatuously put upon a pedestal 
and fallen down before in loving worship, is invariably crushing, 
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and subversive of all successful endeavours on her part to make 
the best of herself. Consequently as poor Olivia had this con- 
sciousness to the full extent of its bitterness, she failed to impress 
herself upon Marcus as anything beyond a “ good-natured, dear 
little girl, to whom it behoved him to be extra kind and 
attentive,” whenever he thought of being so. 

It was rather strange that Mrs. Sackville, whose heart was 
firmly set upon the marriage of her son to her niece, should have 
been satisfied with the way things were working during Marcus's 
first week at home. But she was satisfied, more than satisfied, 
indeed sanguine! Like many another mother she made the 
fell mistake of thinking that what was her own heart's desire, 
must be the heart’s desire of her child! that what she knew to 
be best for him, he must also feel to be best for himself! 

Accordingly she ignored all poor Olivia's heart-sick efforts to 
keep herself in the background, and was carelessly indifferent 
to the familiar attitude Marcus was allowing Laura Payne to 
assume towards him ! 

An attitude to which Marcus himself was as profoundly 
indifferent as he was to everything and everyone save Constance 
Brymer, who still, though a week had passed, had not offered 
him any explanation of her change of conduct. 

“Come for a walk under the south wall with me, Marcus.”’ 

The speaker was Mrs. Sackville standing wrapped up in her 
sweet, old-lady-like grey silk and squirrel fur cloak, just outside 
the French window of the dining-room, where Marcus was still 
loitering over his letters and his breakfast. 

He rose promptly to obey her. The girls had gone their 
respective ways for an hour or two, and as it was not his 
mother’s custom to come downstairs so early, the young master 
of the house had been looking forward rather dolefully to a period 
of dull solitude. At noon he was pledged to drive Olivia and 
Miss Payne to a recently restored show mansion about nine miles 
distant ; until noon his mother’s company would be a boon, none 
the less prized because so rarely bestowed at this time of day. 

“These ruddy October days are very lovely, very inspiriting, r 
Mrs. Sackville began as she laid her hand on her son’s arm, and 
led him on towards the sunny old pear-tree walk. “ December will 
soon be upon us, and then—I hope I may resign the reins here.”’ 

“My dearest mother! you mustn’t think of turning out, whatever 
happens,” he answered rather consciously, thinking of Constance, 
and half wondering whether she would like a mother-in-law in 
the house or not. 

“But, indeed, I’m thinking with very happy seriousness of 
turning out, as you call it, Marcus. You will soon marry, I hope 
and pray, and I’m not going to be either a leaning-post or a 
stumbling-block to your dear little wife.” 

“Ah!” he said, laughing a little confusedly, and colouring 
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under the influence of mingled feelings of youthful modesty and 
manly ardent passion, “ you don’t know her yet ; but she’s not at 
all the sort of girl to a ant a leaning-post, and I’m sure I can 


answer for her that she'll never think you a stumbling-block, 
mother.” 

“Not know her yet !”’ she exclaimed, letting that unfortunately 
chilly air, which had so frequently nipped her husband’s confi- 
dence, creep over her. “Surely I do, Marcus, or one of us has 


or eatly, miserably misunderstood the other.” 

“1 confess I don’t understand you now,” he said doggedly, 
for the bare idea of anyone attempting to drive him towards 
matrimony with any other woman in the world than Connie 
Brymer made him indignant and rebellious. 

His mother looked up at him sharply, and recognised with 
pain the same expression of vexed determination “to have his 
own way,” which she had so often seen in her husband’s face 
when she had been complaining of or objecting to some of his 
lady friends whom she “ would not know.” 

‘Shall I speak plainly, Marcus? When I wrote and asked 
you to come here and he Ip me to enliven the dulness of Thorpe 
life for Olivia, I said, ‘if you come heart-free, I know Mount 
Hawke will give her to you gladly.’ After that, you could 
hardly have misunderstood me !” 

“ But I didn’t come home one he replied. 

“Then you should not have come at all, or” (she added the 
clause with a sudden quick re mem brance that it was his own 
house to which her son had come) “as soon as you came you 
should have undeceived Olivia.” 

“T have never deceived Olivia yet, therefore it will be difficult 
to undeceive her. She’s a dear little girl! I like heras a cousin, 
but there never was an idea of her being anything else, even 
before I knew the girl I now mean to marry. 

‘* Mean to marry 7! Has it come to that?” 

‘“ Well, we're not engaged,’ Marcus began explaining. “ You 
should have been the first to hear of it, mother, if we had been 
properly engaged ; but it was nearly the same thing, and I should 
have settled it all if I had not had to come off home in such a 
hurry.” 

Then he stopped, remembering that he stood pledged to secresy 
respecting Laura's telegram. 

“Who is the lady?” Mrs. Sackville asked coldly. Not that 
she felt either cold or hard towards her son, but he had dis- 
appointed her, and it was the unfortunate nature of the sanguine, 
impressionable woman to feel chilled and stultified, and to . show 
a frozen surface whenever she was disappointed in a project 
that was dear to her. Now this project of seeing her brother’s 
daughter united to her own son had been very dear to her, and 
her disappointment was proportionately cruel. 
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“ A niece of Colonel Hillier’s, a girl you'll adore, mother, when 
you know her.” 

“Indeed! Colonel Hillier seems to have quite a stock of 
marriageable and adorable nieces. Is she a sister of the young 
lady who is going to marry Mr. Conway.” 

“A sister!—going to marry Conway?” Marcus interrupted 
vaguely. 

“Yes, yes!” his mother replied impatiently, drawing herself 
up, and wrapping her cloak more closely cosmid her as though 
Conway was a disagreeable atmosphere from which she wished 
to protect herself. “Why he should think it necessary to 
mention his projected marriage to me, | cannot imagine. | 
have never taken the slightest interest in Mr. Conway’s private 
affairs.” 

“What has he mentioned to you? Tell me, mother,’ Marcus 
faltered. His mind already shrank intuitively from hearing 
what his heart told him he might be compelled to hear. His 
reason told him that was a monstrous impossibility, which the 
second-sight of love showed him was already an accomplished 
fact ! 

“Tell me, mother” he said, with the petulance of overwhelm- 
ing anxiety and confusion of mind, and his mother’s face grew 
full of tender sympathy for him about she knew not what as she 
answered,— 

“He had to write to me about your coming of age. I had the 
letter this morning. He says flippantly, ‘Tell Marcus that I am 
ahout to assume the guardianship of a far more interesting person 
than himself. I am to be married very shortly to a niece of 
Colonel Hillier’ss—a Miss Brymer.’ ” 

“He lies,” Marcus shouted fiercely. “Mother! Constance 
Brymer is the girl I love. Ill go at once and see what devil's 
mischief he is about.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A BOLD STROKE. 


To resolve to go away at once and see for himself “ what devil's 
mischief” his former guardian and friend was working for him 
and the girl he loved, was one thing; to carry this resolve into 
immediate execution was another and more difficult matter. 

Calm reflection was not possible just then to the young man 
who felt himself tricked, wronged, and cheated, but all in an 
undefinable way against which he could not fight. But enforced 
reflection showed him that to rush off and present himself before 
Constance with no better reason for his sudden and uncalled-for 
appearance than that he had heard she was going to marry Con- 
way, would be a crude, not to say futile and feeble proceeding. 
The manner of his departure from Glade did not warrant such a 
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manner of revisiting the place. If this horrible iniquity was 
really coming to pass, then it had been hatching when he was 
with her, while she was fooling him! And as it was in black 
and white in the letter his mother had received from Conway 
that morning, it was mere credulous faith in Connie’s outspoken 
loyalty which made him now and again declare that “this 
horrible iniquity was a mere fabrication of a frightened lover’s 
fancy.” 

As he had said nothing about Constance to his mother pre- 
viously, it was difficult to do so now. So difficult, indeed, that 
he did not attempt the task, putting off all her inquiries with the 
rejoinder that “there was a mistake somewhere, and he’d tell her 
all about it one day.” 

“ But what —. can there be, Marcus?” she urged per- 
tinaciously. “ This girl, this Miss Bry mer, is actually going to be 
married to that man; so it is impossible, quite impossible, that 
she could have been aware that you loved her. Thank God that 
it is so, my son; for had she known it, with this fate before her, 
what a regretful woman she would have been all her life.” 

“T can’t talk about it, mother. I can only feel that Conway’s 
an old scoundrel.” 

“Marcus ! but that’s strong language. Your father never per- 
mitted himself to even harbour such a thought as that about Mr. 
Conway, though your father knew that his friend once had the 
presumption ’ she checked herself. She would neither seem 
to boast that she had rejected Conway as her own lover, nor show 
her scorn of him to her son. 

But Marcus was not giving a thought to what she was saying 
about Conway in relation to his father and herself. He was 
only thinking how he should soonest arrive at the truth. How 
he should wring it from Conway, or win it from Constance. And 
as he brooded in silence over his inexplicable position, his mother 
longed to bid him be sensible, and find peace and comfort with 
her single-minded niece, about whom there was no shadow of 
turning. 

As they paced up and down on the smooth yellow gravel walk 
under the high old red-brick wall that was covered with fruit 
trees, there came several little interruptions to their solitude that 
he hardly noticed then, but that he remembered afterwards with 
a certain sense of doubt and suspicion. 

The head gardener came by, an elderly man who, conceiving his 
own office to be by far the most important of any held at Thorpe, 

naturally attributed the gloom on his young master’s face to the 
scanty late pear crop. Accordingly, he halted and began explain- 
ing, with maddening perspicuity, the reason why it had only 
been profitable for the futur e, and in the proper order of things 
that those pear trees should have failed this year.” 

“T put every one of them trees in myself, Master Marcus, so 
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there’s no one to blame. You take comfort with that,—no one to 
blame ; if I hadn’t a put them in myself I should ha’ said ’twas 
sinful neglect as did it; but J put them in myself, and when a 
man’s done a thing hisself there’s no one to blame and nought to 
be said.” 

“Tm afraid Mr. Gwynne is not alive to all we have suffered 
from the loss of late pears, Green,” Mrs. Sackville answered for 
her son, and the gardener touched his hat respectfully enough, 
but went on his way, mentally accusing his unobservant young 
master of having got “into rickety ways in London,” which 
suspicion he murmured to all and sundry who met him for an 
hour's friendly converse at the village ale-house in the evening, 
where it was met by another rumour that was almost an asseve- 
ration, which emanated from the Thorpe carpenter, who kept 
company with the parlour-maid, and which was to the effect that 
“Miss Gwynn worshipped the ground her cousin trod on. But 
he had no eyes, nor ears, nor thoughts for any but that Laura 
Payne, who was no better than the parlour-maid herself, nor half 
so good, perhaps, if truth was known.” 

After the gardener had passed, the cook strolled by on her 
leisurely way to the herb-bed at the end of the south wall. And 
with her Mrs. Sackville paused to discuss some dishes which cook 
had not completely grasped yet, which had been ordered for a 
dinner-party on the following day. And, absorbed as he was in 
his angry bewildered grief, Marcus could not help noticing how 
continually the woman quoted Miss Payne, doing it in a sycho- 
phantish way, as if it were meant to please her hearers. 

“ Not that I need trouble you, mum, for Miss Payne have that 
bitiful taste that she always tell me the right flavour when she’ve 
once tasted a dish. What we should do without Miss Payne in 
the house is more than I can say.’ 

“ Miss Payne is always anxious to do her duty and to please 
me,” Mrs. Sackville said gently and firmly ; “she knows what I 
like in the curry and what I like in the rissoles ; you need not 
ask me now, cook. Don’t be heavy-handed with pepper and salt, 
the rest I leave to Miss Payne.” 

“And I may take what she says about what Master Marcus 
likes,” the woman asked with what was meant to be a smile of 
amiable understanding. In Marcus’s present frame of mind he 
resented it, as a horribly familiar leer. 

“T wish you would make Miss Payne do her own work with 
the servants, mother, and not let them come out here and bother 
us about it,’ he said: tempestuously, and as the cook went off 
huffed, and conscious of having expended her shot in the wrong 
direction, Lizzie Rowe appeared, more flushed in face and 
floundering in gait than usual. 

“T told Miss Ten I should come direct to you, mum, without 
no go-betweens and false-witnesses between us,” she began in her 
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flustered, fussy way, the way that she had caught from her 
feathered friends apparently. “Young women will be young 
women I know, no one knows it better ‘than I; though if ’'d my 
day to go over again —— ” 

“ What is it, ‘Lizzie ?” her mistress asked sharply. Lizzie’s 
moral history as narrated by herself was not edifying. 

“ Men they be bad enough,” Lizzie went on, bristling with pro- 
fessional fury, “ but I don’t hold with dogs ; ‘they I can’t abide. 
When a man comes courting, leastways near a poultry yard, he 
should leave his filthy beast of a dog at home. Five of my black 
Spanish and two of my best Dorkin’s killed last night—and I do 
say Mr. Charles Salter ought to know better.” 

‘The woman paused panting, and as she paused, Laura Payne 
ran up, smiling and bright, light of foot and of heart apparently, 
but in reality in a nervous tremor under the sickening conviction 
that she had been nearly found out, and possibly was already 
exposed in her true colours to Mrs. Sackville. 

“Pray pardon me for interrupting you,” she began courteously, 
drawing on one long tan gant de suede with fastidious care as 
she spoke, «but Lizzie has made a blunder “ 

“ Not I, Miss Payne,’ the woman was beginning shrilly, when 
Mrs. Sackville held up her hand for silence, and said, 

“T can’t hear complaints this morning, Lizzie; poultry- yard 
grievances must be kept for the kitchen. Go away now, if you 
please. Where is Olivia?” she continued graciously to ve 
companion as the defeated Lizzie shambled away. “Will 
let her know that Mr. Gwynn will be ready to start at twelve 0? ‘ 

“ He must be ready now if that’s the case,” Laura said ; “ you 
have walked much longer than usual this morning ! Mr. Gwynn, 
you have charmed your mother into forgetting fatigue. Two 
turns on this walk generally tire her, and this morning I have 
watched you take twenty at least.” 

“My son and I have had much to speak about; he will be of 
age so soon now. I have to give an account of my legacy here 
at Thorpe, where I hope ” (she said this with a little tremble in 
her voice that was misunderstood by Laura)—“where I hope I 
shall soon be succeeded by a worthier queen.” 

“No; long may you reign here, mother,” Marcus said vehemently 
He had not misunderstood her. He knew that the tremble in 
his mother’s voice was caused by no selfish dread of her own 
declining power, but rather by her sympathy with the disappoint- 
ment she had seen him wince under just now. 

“Allow a mere dependant to echo the sentiment; long may 
you reign here, dear Mrs. Sackville,’ Laura said with pretty 
pathos. And then they all three walked into the house together, 
while Lizzie Rowe glowered at them from a side entrance, and 
soothed herself with the reflection that she should “find her 
mistress alone one day,’ when she would such a tale unfold 
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regarding what she termed “Miss Payne’s ‘esplanades’” as 
would make Mrs. Sackville’s matronly flesh creep. 

“T know what comes o’ meeting young men after dark on the 
sly,” Lizzie admitted to herself; “ and if she don’t get into trouble 
with Mr. Charles Salter she’s a wiciouser, young, s00d- for-nought, 
necromancing mawther than any in the ‘parish. It’s more than 
flesh and blood can stand, and he bringing of his great blaring 
dog along with him, when he comes kissin’ and huggin’ o’ that 
stuck-up piece in her silks and satins that sniff her nose up at any 
poor girl in the place that makes a slip. Ah! you may goa leering 
and peering up to Mr. Marcus, but he shan’t touch you with a 
pair of tongs, yer deceitful hussy.” 

Lizzie delivered herself of this speech aloud, regardless of 
whosoever might be within ear-shot. The good creature was 
galled on two points! The one was that Laura Payne had 
spoken in strong condemnation of the promiscuous manner in 
which the rural ‘population was increasing in the village. The 
other was that a dog belonging to Mr. Charles Salter had been 
seen in her poultry-yard! And as Lizzie had “slipped,” as she 
called it, five or six times, and was the mother of a healthy, 
hungry tribe of “chance children,’ as they are euphoniously 
designated in the eastern counties, and as the poultry-yard was 
her stronghold, the vantage ground on which she could really 
take a blameless stand fearlessly, it was but natural that the 
strongest passion within us, that of “self-defence,” should have 
been aroused in her. 

“ She j jeers at the likes 0’ me, and while she’s up to the same 

‘esplanades,’ as ruings such as we, her sweetheart’s dog kills my 
best layers and my fleshiest table-fowls.” 

While Lizzie fulminated against the shallow pretender to a 
better place, and a higher morality than she (Lizzie) herself 
aspired to attain, Marcus, under pretence of getting ready for 
the drive, had gone to the library, and written to Constance 
Brymer,— 

“My mother has heard from Conway to-day. Constance! he 
is surely mad to say what he does, or | am mad to even fear it 
may be true! My own love, forgive me, and tell me that it’s 
false. 


‘Your faithful 
“ MARCUS.” 


He felt better as soon as he had written his brief protest, as 
one always does feel after doing something definite when in 
suspense or misery. His spirits rose as he pictured Constance 
reading his note, and laughing at the folly of the fears to which 
he alluded. Conway had written ‘the bold lie to give him a 
shock. It was curious, but on leoking back over the incidents 
and general “ tone” of the last few days at Glade, Conway had 
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evinced a good deal of spite towards Marcus. It had been 
subdued by’ the exigencies of social life naturally, but it had 
been “ spite.” Yes, rather ill-natured, not to say malignant, spite, 
nevertheless. 

“Poor old jealous ass!” the young man ejaculated as he sealed 
his letter; “he wants to keep me out of the way, while he’s 
losing more time in ‘ wooing, in watching and pursuing,’ the 
‘light that lies in Connie’s eyes has been his heart’s undoing.’ 

3ut, my good sir, you won't be in it a bit the more for my being 
out.” 

He had been rattling on aloud, but now he paused abruptly, 
for Laura Payne had come in swiftly, and was close by his side 
before he could collect himself. She was looking flushed and 
furious, but handsomer than ever, he thought, as she sprang up to 
him, exclaiming in a low voice, 

“Ts it true? Your mother tells me—but—is it true?” _ 

“Do you mean about Conway ?” he said, drawing his arm away 
from the hand she had placed on it. 

“Yes, yes; don’t stop to quibble now—is it true that he is 
going to marry that girl ?” 

Her eyes fell upon the envelope which Mareus had just 
addressed to Miss Brymer, and, as they did so, she went on 
quickly, 

“You are writing to her too! Surely, surely, you can't care for 
a girl who can even think of him? Marcus! won't you speak to 
me kindly, won't you let me try to comfort you? I saw when I 
came to you in the gar avs just now — you were distressed, and 
when Mrs. Sackville told me that Mr. Conway was going to marry 
Miss Brymer i 

“Don’t speak of her, please,” he said quietly, picking up his 
letter. 

“She’s too good for me to mention, is she? She! the girl who 
prefers Conway to on Ah! don’t be angry with me, don’t turn 
away, Marcus,” she pleaded ; “if I forget myself, if I press my self 
too much upon your notice, think why I do it, and pity me! 

She was looking sple ndidly handsome now, her glorious figure 
swaying slightly towards him, her well shaped arms outstretched 
to him, her lovely face in all its sumptuous beauty, all its im- 
passioned earnestness, bent near to his own. 

But she did not tempt him for a moment. 

“Why should I pity you?” he asked indifferently. “You area 
thousand times better off here with my mother, safe and well 
cared for and treated, than you were when I knew you first. 
You used to ask her to ‘ pity’ you then, because of the ‘tempta- 








tions’ to which you were subjected asa model, and I did heartily. 


But now! what would you have ?” 
“Your love!” 
She clasped her hands over his shoulder, and bent her head 
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down upon them before he could prevent her. But in a moment 
he had shaken himself free, as if she had been a reptile. 

“T pity you now,” he said gently, “for making such a mistake 
as to ask for what it would be impossible to give you even if I— 
even if there were no other reason ™ 

“ And what reason is there?” she cried passionately. “That 
girl! the girl who can marry Conway while you even think of 
her. Marcus, you could make what you pleased of me, I . 

“You forget that I have never had or feigned one particle of 
love for you during all the time I have known you, Laura.” 

“But you have thought me beautiful, you have told me 











so 

“T have and do, and I hope your beautiful face will win you a 
good husband some day. In the meantime, I respect my mother 
too much to make false Jove to her companion.” 

He went to the door and held it open for her to pass through, 
and as she was going she made one last attempt (she had posed 
as “Vivien” remember). Clasping her hands she stood before 
him, her graceful figure bending in an attitude of supplication 
which she had copied from a French print of the Magdalene, her 
glorious face half turned from him. 

“I know I am not worthy to be your wife, Mr. Gwynn, 
but ' 

“Hush!” Marcus interrupted, “if I believed what you say of 
yourself in your recklessness, I should say you were not worthy 
to be with my mother.” 

“Dog-cart’s ready, sir,” a servant said, coming forward, and 
Laura had no alternative but to go out, baffled for a time. 





(To be continued.) 





TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


Just as the House of Commons had got into Committee on the 
Crimes Bill, the current of politics was soiled and interrupted by 
another of those interludes, which, exhibiting some of the worst 
passions of men, have lately drawn upon the British House of 
Commons, the mother of free Parliaments, the contemptuous 
attention of the world. This time the interruption came from a 
most unexpected quarter,—quo minime reris,—in other words, 
from the Conservative benches. It is said that Sir Charles Lewis 
was made a baronet, at the instance of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
in order to keep him quiet. If so, the solatvwm has not had the 
desired effect. On the 18th of April the Times crowned the 
series of articles on “ Parnellism and Crime” by publishing what 
purported to be a facsmile of a letter from Mr. Parnell, written 
a week after the Phcenix Park murders, excusing his public 
condemnation of the crime, and distinctly condoning, if not 
approving, the murder of Mr. Burke. Mr. Parnell had contented 
himself with simply describing the letter as a forgery, and 
his heutenants, taking their cue from him, denounced the charges 
in the Times against them as on and calumnies. Everybody telt 
that the matter should not be allowed to drop in that way. 

Lord Hartington repeated in the House of Commons the chief 
accusations brought by the 7imes against Messrs. Dillon, Sexton, 
and Arthur O’Connot —namely, that. the League, of which they 

are officers, was connected with Fenian and murder societies 
in America, and that they employed as the agents of the Land 
League in Ireland certain notorious murderers, especially 
P. J. Sheridan. Mr. Dillon, the next day, made an explanation 
in his place in the House of Commons, denying the charges of 
association with criminals, and seeking to show by dates that 
P. J. Sheridan (against whom a true bill had been found by the 
Grand Jury, and who, as Mr. Sexton put it, “decided to remove 
his home to America” ) had ceased to have any connection with 
Mr, Parnell’s constitutional movement six months before he 
began to organise the Invincibles in Dublin. The Times 
commented on Mr. Dillon’s explanation, and after demonstrating 
by dates and quotations from Irish Nationalist papers that in 
October 1881, a month before the establishment of the Invincibles 
(a murder society) i in Dublin, and six months after Mr. Dillon 
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declared that he had severed his connection with the League, 
P. J. Sheridan met the Executive of the League in an upper 
chamber of the Imperial Hotel, Dublin, it wound up its article by 
describing Mr. Dillon’s speech as a “ tissue of gross and palpable 
falsehoods,” and said that “the Bayard of the League” had 
“either refrained from all serious efforts of recollection and 
inquiry, and recklessly palmed off upon the House, as ascertained 
facts within his personal knowledge, a mass of confused, 
inaccurate, and unexamined memories, or he deliberately told the 
House a detailed story which he knew to be untrue.” Sir 
Charles Lewis maintained that to charge a Member of the House 
of Commons with deliberate falsehood was a breach of privilege, 
and moved that ‘the publication in the 7imes newspaper of 
the 2nd of May, of the article headed ‘ Parnellism and Crime, 

constitutes a breach of the privileges of this House.” The 
Government were really taken by surprise, and fairly puzzled for 
the moment ; so they succeeded in getting the debate adjourned 
till the next ‘day that they might consider their position. It was 
of course obvious that if the printer of the Jimes was summoned 
to the Bar of the House for a breach of privilege, a Committee of 
the House would have to be appointed to inquire into the alleged 
libel. The Government, after consultation with their law officers, 
came to the conclusion that a Committee of the House of 
Commons was not the best tribunal to decide that most delicate 
and difficult of legal questions, What constitutes a libel? They 
were of opinion that a court of law, guided by ex (perienced Paes 
assisted by trained counsel, and addressing itself to twelve men 
who were not publicly pledged to either view or either party in 
the State, would be a better instrument for the discovery of the 
truth than a committee of Members of Parliament, who must 
have belonged to one party or the other, and, with few exceptions, 
must have committed themselves, in or out of the House, to a belief 
or a denunciation of the chargesin the Times. By the exigencies 
of their position, most members of Parliament, the Gov ernment 
felt, had been forced into declarations on the subject of 
Parnellism and Crime, which were certainly premature, but 
which as certainly disqualified them from sitting as judges 

between plaintiff and defendant. The Government therefore 
decided to waive the question whether the article constituted a 
breach of privilege, and to declare that they declined to treat it 
as such, because by doing so they would be withdrawing it from 
the jurisdiction of a court of law, the best tribunal, in their 
Opinion, to try the matter. In the interests of public justice, 
therefore, they instructed the Solicitor-General, Sir Edward 
Clarke, to offer the Parnellites a trial in a court of law; that is, 
the Government offered to instruct the Attorney-General, assisted 
by any counsel the Irish members might like to select, to prosecute 
the Times for libel. In the name of the public, Her Majesty's 
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Ministers offered the Parnellites a public trial at the public 
expense. The offer was rejected with scorn and contumely 
by the Parnellites. Mr. T. P. O'Connor said that the first Lord 
of the Treasury was a propagator and circulator by his book 
stalls of the very libel which he offered to prosecute the Times 
for, and declared that a prosecution by the Attorney-General 
would be “a collusive action.” The Irish Members would be 
tried by a committee of their brother members, or not at all ; and 
Mr. T. M. Healy went so far as to assert that they would have more 
confidence in a committe e composed exclusively of Conservatives 
than in twelve Siahesvers of the City of London. Mr. Gladstone 
moved an amendment to the Government amendment “that this 
House is of opinion that an inquiry should be made by a select 
Committee into the charge of wilful falsehood, in a speech 
delivered in this House, brought in an article published in the 
Times newspaper of the 2nd of May against John Dillon, Esq.., 
member for East Mayo.” Mr. Gladstone has attacked most of 
his country’s institutions in his time, but hitherto the administra- 
tion of justice has escaped his censure. It was reserved for him, 
in his speech on the privilege debate, to cast doubts and insinuate 
suspicions against judges, lawyers, and juries. He did not 
roundly tax the bench with partiality, the bar with dishonesty, 
and the jurymen with incompetence. No one knows better than 
Mr. Gladstone how to 


“Just | t a doubt, and hesitate dislike.” 
Personally, of course, he trusted all the judges perfectly, but he 
could understand others mistrusting them. He quoted Lord 
Campbell on Lord Ellenborough (he might as well have quoted 


Junius on Lord Mansfield), and he reminded the House of 
Commons that there was one judge (presumably Mr. Justice 
Stephen) who had descended from the Bench into the political 
arena, and taken a violent side on the Irish question. Then he 
complained that counsel introduced “ irrelevant matter,” by which 
of course he alluded to cross-examination to credit. As for juries, 
though he did not wish to charge perjury or anything of the 
sort, ‘there was no doubt they had “a just and proper prejudice 
in favour of liberty of the Press,” and when a great object like 
the liberty of the Press is in view, they had “an immense and a 
just reluctance” to do anything that could be construed into 
a disposition to restrain it. Nothing could be more anarchic than 

a speech of this kind. No greater blow can be struck at the 
stability of society, because no greater encouragement can be 
given to the forces of anarchy and revolution, than to sap men’s 
confidence i in the courts of law. It is the common trick of every 
demagogue, and Mr. Gladstone was well rebuked by Sir Henry 
James, who defended, in a stately and at times impassioned 
speech, his profession. Not that there was not plenty to be said 
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in favour of a Committee of Inquiry, especially as it became 
evident, in the course of debate, that it was a choice between 
inquiry by a committee or no inquiry at all. There was a good 
deal of feeling, in and out of the House of Commons, that a 
Committee should inquire, not into the article of May 2nd, but 
into all the charges, including the alleged facsimile letter. 
Several Conservatives sent to ask Mr. Gladstone whether he 
would consent to extend the scope of his reference to the Com- 
mittee so as to include the whole series of charges in “ Parnellism 
and Crime ;” and on receiving an affirmative answer, they sent to 
Mr. Smith to know if he would accept such an amendment. But 
Mr. Smith was very sore and cross, and sent back the word 
“ Resignation” by way of reply. And so forty-three Conserva- 
tives stay ed away from the division, and the ‘Government only 
carried this motion not to treat the article as a breach of privilege 
by eighty-four. 

The arrest of the French Police Commissar y, Mons. Schnaebelé, 
as a spy by the German authorities, created, for a short time, 
quite a flutter in Europe. It does not seem to have been disputed 
that Schnaebele was a spy, and that he was engaged in trying 
to bribe German subjects in Alsace and Lorraine to commit 
acts of treason. But it was maintained that the arrest took 
place on French territory, though this was afterwards proved 
not to be the case. Both the French and German nations 
exhibited. great calmness and restraint, and Schnaebelé was 
released for reasons which Prince Bismarck set forth in a letter 
to M. Herbette, the French Ambassador at Berlin. Judicial 
proceedings were taken against Schnaebelé on information that 
he had committed the crime of treason within the territory of 
the German Empire. The evidence consisted of the confessions 
made by a German subject, Klein, and of autograph letters posted 
at Metz by Schnaebel¢, and afterwards acknowledged by him. 
With this information in their possession, “the German Govern- 
ment issued an order for the arrest of Schnaebelé, whenever he set 
foot on German soil,” and he was accordingly seized by two police- 
men, dressed in blouses like countrymen, as he was on his way 
to keep an appointment with one Gautch, a German police com- 
missary. Prince Bismarck had no doubt ‘that Schnaebelé would 
be convicted, and all the more severely punished because he had 
violated the trust reposed in him as a frontier official. Neverthe- 
less the Chancellor did not put him on his trial, but ordered his 
release, for the following reasons. “It is,’ said the Prince, “a 
doctrine of international law that the crossing of a frontier, when 
done on the strength of official agreement between the function- 
aries of neighbouring states, must always be looked upon as 
carrying with it the tacit assurance of a safe conduct.” Prince 
Bismarck refused to believe that his own official Gautch invited 
Schnaebelé to a conference with the object of facilitating his 
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arrest; but there were letters which proved that Schnaebelé, 
when seized, had come to the spot where this was done in conse- 
quence of an agreement with a German official to meet and 
transact common business. “If on such occasions,” the Chancellor 
observed, “frontier officials were exposed to the danger of bein 
arrested on the strength of the claims preferred against them by 
the tribunals of the neighbouring State, the caution thus enjoined 
upon them would carry with it a cause of hindrance to current 
border business which would not harmonise with the spirit and 
traditions of present inte ve relations,” and therefore he was 
of opinion “that such official meetings should always be looked 
upon as enjoying the mutual protection and assurance of a safe 
conduct.” Schnaebelé was therefore set at liberty for the sake of 
“the unconditional security of international negotiations,” and 
the incident closed, having proved to demonstration that both 
France and Germany are sincerely anxious for peace. A far less 
important incident than this was made the pretext for the war 
of 1870. 

The opening of the People’s Palace in the Mile End Road by 
the Queen on the 14th of May was a very striking ceremony, 
and will probably be not the least memorable of the ‘Incidents of 
the Jubilee year. Mr. Barber Beaumont left £12,000 some years 
ago for the foundation of a Philosophical Institute in the East of 
London. It was certainly a puzzling bequest. What is philo- 
sophy ? said the Beaumont trustees, and would not stay to hear. 
Philosophy, as taught in the schools of Oxford and Cambridge, is 
interesting only to “budge doctors of the stoick fur,” and the 
unhappy undergraduates who have to submit to examination at 
the hands of the said doctors. It was felt that an academy of 
Laputa in Whitechapel would be a scandal and a farce ; and so for 
a long time nothing was done with the Beaumont Trust. Then 
Mr. Walter Besant wrote “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
which may be described, not as an epoch-making, but a palace- 
making book. It is not often that a novelist has the gratification 
of seeing his fancies carried out by what are called practical men ; 
but the “ Palace of Delight ” struck everybody as such an excel- 
lent idea, that it was determined to make the Beaumont bequest 
the nucleus of a much larger sum for the erection of a People’s 
Palace, which should be philosophical in the best sense of the 
word by mixing gymnastic with music, and providing a concert 
hall, a library, swimming baths, and gymnasia for both sexes. 
To this it was decided to annex technical and handicraft schools, 
the cost of which, amounting to £20,000, was given by the 
Drapers’ Company. Over £80,000 has been collected, and there 
is no doubt that the remainder will be made up. The Queen’s 
Hall, a handsome concert room with galleries, about the size of 
St. James’s Hall, being finished, Her Majesty consented to visit 
the East End for the purpose of opening the People’s Palace. 
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From Paddington to the Palace in the Mile End Road is seven 
miles, and the whole route was a mass of bunting and human 
beings on Saturday, the 14th of May. The flags and the flowers 
were more numerous and gayer in the Kast than the West End of 
the town; and it was remarked, that while the Queen’s recep- 
tion in Oxford Street was somewhat tepid, it was in the Mile 
End and Commercial Roads that the cheering was really enthu- 
siastic. Some of the inscriptions and legends which the humble 
folk of the East had hung outside their shops were touching in 


their simplicity. “ Thanks for your visit ; ” «Poor in district, 
your visit makes us rich in affection;’’ “ Welcome to White- 
chapel ;” “Welcome as the flowers in May ;” “God bless our 
Queen ;” “We are loyal hearts and true;” were amongst the 


favourite mottoes. At four o'clock the Queen arrived at Pad- 
dington, and immediately began her long drive. At Holborn 
Bars, the entrance to the City bounds, her carriage drew up 
beside a platform, where, in perfect silence, the Lord Mayor, 
attended by the Sheriffs, presented a pearl sword to Her Majesty, 
which she just touched ; and then, the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
leading the way in their carriages, she drove through the City, 
the civic dignitaries leaving the royal cortege again at Aldgate. 
Meanwhile, “what the papers call “a brilliant and distinguished 
company ” had filled the Queen’s Hall, and patiently awaited the 
arrival of the Sovereign. Lord Randolph Churchill had dashed 
down in.an open V ictoria, and, being recognised at various points 
of the route, was slightly cheered, which he acknowle lged by 
bowing right and left. As his lordship entered the hall, he was 
gr eeted by the well-bred tapping of kid gloves. Lord Rosebery, 
who entered with his wife almost at the same time in a cabinet 
minister's uniform, came in for about the same amount of ap- 
plause. Professor Huxley’s well-known face was seen peering 
over the gallery, and on the dais, in scarlet hood and gown, was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. About a quarter to five the 
royalties began to arrive. First came the Duchess of Teck and 
her sweet-looking daughter, Princess Victoria, and then the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, with their daughter, Princess 
Louise, and the Princess’s brother, the Crown Prince of Den- 
mark. The Prince of Wales whiled away the minutes in 
chatting to the Primate and Mr. Ritchie in his new cabinet 
minister’s dress, while the burly Duke of Cambridge seemed to 
hover between the Duchess of Manchester and the Princess of 
Wales. Lady Salisbury was also there with Lady Gwendolen Cecil, 
and many thought it was a pity that the Prime Minister was not 
present. Exactly at five the National Anthem announced the 
arrival of the Queen, and the long back of Lord Lathom was 
seen advancing archwise up the hall, somewhat impinged upon 
by the motley crowd of nobodies, who always manage to get in 
the way at such supreme moments. As soon as the Queen was 
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seated on the dais, Sir Edmund Hay Currie, the chairman of the 
trustees, read a long address, to which Her Majesty replied by 
reading, in a low, clear voice, a short address; and then Mr. 
Spencer Charrington, M.P., the great brewer of the Kast End, 
presented a gold key of the hail. Unquestionably the most 
charming part of the whole performance was Madame Albani’s 
singing ‘of « Home, sweet home,’ though it had no special 
relevance to the day’s proceedings, unless it meant that every- 
body was dying to get home, or was intended to show the acoustic 
properties of the hall, which are excellent. Hardly had the last 
notes of the singer died upon the ear, when the Prince of Wales 
announced in a loud voice, that, by Her Majesty’s command, the 
Queen’s Hall was open. : Then, for some reason or other, the “ Old 
Hundredth ” was sung, and the Lord Chamberlain presented the 
following gentlemen to Her Majesty: Sir Edmund Hay Currie; 
Spencer Charrington, Esq., M.P.; John Rogers Jennings, Esq., 
Master of the Drapers’ Company, who knelt down to receive the 
honour of knighthood ; W. P. Sawyer, Esq., Clerk of the Drapers’ 
Company; Captain Spencer Beaumont, representing the Beau- 
mont Trust; E. R. Robson, Esq., the architect; Walter Besant, 
the novelist ; Wilberforce Bryant, Esq.; T. Dyer Edwardes, Esq. 
After this business, the Prince of Wales gave his hand to his 
royal mother, and led her out at a side door, where everything 
was prepared for laying the first stone of the Technical and 
Handicraft Schools, w hich was done, and the Archbishop's bene- 
diction pronounced, in a few minutes, when the procession re- 
entered the hall, only to leave it at once. It is almost incredible, 
but it is a fact, that the Queen had never been to the Mansion 
House. Thither she drove from the Palace for tea and straw- 
berries, which were administered by Sir Reginald and Lady 
Hanson. Only a gi ter of an hour’s rest, and then off to Pad- 
dington, which was reached at half-past seven, and Windsor at 
eight. ‘A long day for the police, the soldiers, and the Volun- 
teers; but what a moxsaiae feat for a lady who has great- 
grandchildren ! 

After a few months of flickering power another French 
Cabinet has disappeared. M. Goblet, who last Christmas was 
fished out of obscurity by President Grévy, and entrusted with 
the formation of a Government as President of the Council, has 
been defeated by the Budget Committee of the French Chamber, 
and resigned. Thus transient and embarrassed phantoms flit 
across the stage of French politics ; every fresh crisis illustrating ak 
the deep-seated disease of instability that is bred in the bone of a 
French democracy. ‘This crisis, like all the others, has been ae 
produced by a junction of Parliamentary groups the most bitterly 
hostile to one another—namely, the Right, the Opportunists, and 
the Extreme Left. ‘The ablest man in the Chamber of Deputies 
is without question M. Jules Ferry, but Tonquin ruined him, an‘ 
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he cannot possibly become President of the Council again; at 
any rate for some time. Next to M. Ferry in ability, though far 
superior in tact and popularity, stands M. de Freycinet, whose fall 
in the winter was regretted after it was accomplished by 
M. Clémenceau and his band. It is not likely that M. de 
Freycinet, or whoever M. Goblet’s successor may be, will commit 
the folly of removing General Boulanger from the Ministry of 
War. Such a removal would certainly be taken by the army and 
the masses as a cowardly concession to Germany, and General 
Boulanger would then indeed become a source of danger to 
Constitutional government. He would become a hero, and he 
would be gradually thrown into the precise position of the little 

Jorsican a hundred years ago, the champion of France against 
Germany and against cowardly French politicians. He would 
come to be recognised as homme nécessaire the saviour of 
society ; and then “good-bye” to the Republic. 

The Irish Nationalists have received a severe check in Canada. 
Mr. W. O’Brien, the editor of United Ireland, who has just been 
elected to fill a vacancy in the Imperial Parliament, pha 
the idea of making a tour in Canada, with the amiable object of 
exciting odium against Lord Lansdowne on account of the evictions 
on his Irish estates of non-rent-paying tenants. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Dominion has not yet been inoculated with the 
views of Parnellism. Mr. O’Brien went out in the Umbria, and 
upon arrival a reception committee went out in a tug to take off 
the patriot. Upon coming alongside the reception committee 
called for three cheers for O’Brien, when to their horror lusty 
cheers were given for the Queen and Lord Salisbury, and groans 
for O’Brien. Mr. O’Brien, as may be imagined, was nothing loth 
to leave this crew of “Tories and boors,” and the desire to part 
being mutual, his transition to the tug was expedited by cutting 
the hawser. This was not exactly encouraging; but the failure 
at Toronto was crushing. Twenty thousand people assembled to 
groan and hoot Mr. O’Brien, who called them geese and jackasses. 
There were, of course, blows with fists and sticks, and singing of 
the “Boyne Water,’ and “God Save Ireland,” and when Mr. 
Kilbride rose to speak, he was met with cries of “Thief” and 
“Pay your rent.” The whole thing was dumb show, and Mr. 
O’Brien was escorted by a force of police to his hotel, which was 
surrounded by a crowd, hooting and groaning violently till late in 
the night. Lord Lansdowne went to the theatre, and was received 
with the wildest enthusiasm, the whole audience rising to their 
feet and singing the National Anthem. His horses were taken 
out of his carriage, and he was dragged to the Government House, 
where he thanked the people for their loyalty 

It may be remembered by some of our readers that in the March 
number of this Magazine, Mr. William Mackay, writing on the 
subject of “ Libel,” alluded to an action commenced in respect of 
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an article which he had written on the legality of advertising 
racing “Tips.” He deplored the abandonment of that action on 
the oround that he had a good case, and that the hearing of the 
case would be for the public benefit. That Mr. Mackay was 
right in his contention is proved by the fact that the ; Pare 
Club has been down on the newspapers inserting these notices. 
The advertisements have been stopped. The false prophets of 
Fleet Street will no longer drive a roaring trade; the tipster’s 
occupation is gone. 

Quite one of the events of May, a month always prodigal of 
surprises, was the opening of the American Exhibition in 
Brompton. There has been of late years such a plethora of 
exhibitions—Indian, Colonial, and E 
persistent a comparison of the material products of the different 
nations, that one may be excused for taking only a very languid 
interest in the long gallery of American exhibits which you enter 
from opposite the Brompton C emetery. In arrangement it is 
exactly like the long galleries of stalls and glass cases with which 
we have become familiarised at South Kensington. There are 
cases of “ Waterbury’ watches at 10s. 6d., warranted to go for 
two years, and cheap lamps, and cheap soap, and cheap chairs, and 
cheap cabinets, most of which cheap articles were probably made 
in Birmingham. The Hammond type-writer does its work 
beautifully, if somewhat slowly ; and in view of the horribly 
illegible character of the handwriting of the present day, it is to 
be hoped that this little printing machine may supersede pen, 
ink, and even stylograph. It would certainly improve our eyes 
and our tempers. But one passes rapidly through the long 
gallery into an enormous arena, where what is called the “ Wild 
West ” show takes place. One half of the circle is occupied by 
seats under cover, while the other half is hedged in by a 
panorama of the Rocky Mountains, painted on a canvas screen, 
over which the tops of yellow brick villas and a leaden sky look 
curiously. The “ Wild West,” as its name imports, is supposed 
to be a representation of the wild life of the prairie, where 
cowboys come into collision with Red Indians, and where 
Californian girls tame the fiery mustang. The show is “ bossed” 
by Colonel the Hon. W. F. Cody, whose popular title is “ Buffalo 
Bill,” and who is a Senator of his States’ Legislature. He is a 
tall handsome man, with long Samson locks, and he rides a white 
pony with grace. We have heard a good deal of the cowboy 
lately ; ranching has become fashionable, and consequently the 
cowboy has become an object of interest. The career of a cow- 
boy has become the last resort of the broken sportsman, and the 
desperate dandy, instead of driving a cab, turns up on a ranche, 
and rides down herds of cattle. The cowboys at Kensington 
are tall, manly fellows, dressed in the Mexican leather trousers 
with a fringe, and very ready to talk to everybody with the easy 
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American manner. Most of the “Wild West” show may be 
seen any day in a good circus—that is, the galloping, and picking 
of handkerchiefs, and attacking the coach are all neither 
better nor worse than a performance at Hengler’s. What is 
interesting, because new and natural, is the buck-jumping. The 
mustang is a small ragged pony, but evidently strong and spirited. 
The mustangs at Kensington are confirmed “buckers” by this 
time, because, as they are only backed for a few minutes at a 
time by the cowboys, they are never really cured of their evil 
practice. There is an Indian encampment, where the squaw may 
be seen with her little painted brats, and there are the somewhat 
luxuriously furnished tents of Buffalo Bill and the Californian 
ladies to be visited. One of the most popular things in the 
Exhibition will surely be the tobogganing at the end of the 
garden. Wooden sleighs, with three seats, on wheels, are run 
down a steep incline. It is an amusement, tobogganing, of the 
same kind as that of rolling down Greenwich Hill at Greenwich 
Fair, and is sure to be much resorted to. In the country of 
tobogganing there are tobogganing engagements—.e., a young 
couple pair “off for the tobogganing season, and then break off, an 
engagement de convenance infact. Will the American Exhi bition 
introduce this shocking custom into this country ? 
A. A. B, 








Critica 


THE STORY OF THE 
NATIONS 


THE Moors IN 8 


Any book tending to renew 

revive public interest works so 
deservedly popular as Washingto 
[rving’s ‘ Legends of Alham- 
bra,”’ and of the “ Subjugation of 


Spain,’ and the “ Conquest of 
Granada,” Southey’s ‘ Cid,” and 
Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads,” must 
naturally attract our sympathies ; 
and when we find materials drawn 
from so good a source blended with 
the results of the latest modern 
research, we have so much additional 
pleasure in welcoming a work so 
certain to engage the good will of 
our readers. The new commence- 
ment of the story affords an apt 
illustration of the inevitable result 
of the rule of a narrow landed 
aristocracy. During the decline of 
the Roman Empire the middle class 
was gradually crushed out, and 
nothing remained but a caste of 
noble masters ruling over a nation 
of slaves. The Visigothic invaders, 
almost of necessity, found it no 
difficult task to oust the Roman 
nobility and instal themselves in 
their places. To the governed it was 
but a change from one master to 
another more brutal, but yet per- 
haps less severe. Equally and 
inevitably the Moslem aristocracy 
displaced the Goths, but with a 
difference be it marked. Apart 
from the rapidity of the Arab and 
Serber conquest, and the equally 


*“The Story of the Nations —The 
Moors in Spain.” By STANLEY LANE- 
Poo.#, B.A., with the collaboration of 
ARTHUR PLUMMER. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1887, 
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d adoption by the inhabitants 
1e religion, laws, and manners 
[ the conquerors, the striking and 
nique circumstance to be noted 
is that in this case the invaders 
practically absorbed the provincials, 
whereas in every other instance in 
Western Europe the Roman provin- 
ial ultimately absorbed the invader. 

One of the most valuable portions 
of the book consists in the explana- 
tion of the causes which led to this 
result.* High praise is also due 
to the skill with which the rudeness 
and barbarity of the Christian in- 
habitants of the Asturias, Leon, 
Navarre, etc.,is contrasted with the 
high culture of the Moriscoes, to 
whom equally with the Byzantines 
is due the credit of keeping alive 
the lamp of civilisation during the 
dark ages. 

In conclusion, we trust to be 
pardoned if we allude to the defects 
in this volume, among which we 
note that the Cid is said to have 
established himself as king in 
Valencia, but no allusion is made 
to the fact of its subsequent re- 
covery by the Moslem. We may 
iso in common fairness object to 
the dismissal in three lines of events 
so importantas the conquest, between 
1238 and 1260, of Seville and Cor- 
dova, by Fernando ITI., and of the 
Balearic Isles, Valencia, and Murcia, 
by Jayme I. of Aragon. There is 
the less excuse in the latter cases, 
inasmuch as the recently published 
translation of the chronicle of the 


* For a singularly full and well- 
easoned account of the Visigothic state, 
ind the causes of the sudden conquest of 
the Peninsula by the Moors,we beg torefer 
our readers to a paper by Mr. Hodgkin 
in the current number of the English 
Historical Review. 
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deeds of King James of Aragon, 
surnamed the Conqueror, deserve 
at least a passing notice from Mr. 
Lane-Poole. Too largea portion of 
space has been taken up by quota- 
tions from books not germane to 
the subject. Finally, we trust that 
we may be excused for suggesting 
that the series entitled ‘‘ Epochs of 
History,” published by Longmans, 
affords in size, cheapness, literary 
style, judicious arrangement of 
matter, and in careful attention to 
detail (e.g., dates, etc.), an excellent 
model for imitation. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD.* 


AN admirable little book for chil- 


dren. The story is told in simple 
language. The manners and cus- 


toms of Palestine are depicted 
clearly and forcibly. The illus- 
trations from the old Masters are 
excellent. Mothers will be grate- 
ful for such an addition to the 
schoolroom library. 


PARNELL AND HIS ISLAND.+ 


Mr. GEorGE Moore is at once a 
cynic and an Irish landlord, there- 
fore it would be vain to look in his 
pages for anything complimentary 
to Ireland, viewed as an appanage 
of Mr. Parnell. Mr. Moore, how- 
ever, has the advantage of 
thoroughly knowing his subject, 
and the series of sketches which 
cover most forms of Irish life do 
represent the subjects with which 
they profess to deal; what we 
have before us is Ireland, though it 
may be Ireland viewed on a very 
wet day by a somewhat bilious pair 
of eyes. 

According to Mr. Moore, the 
three distinctive notes of Irish life 


* “The Story of our Lord.” By 
FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

7 “Parnell and his Island.” By 


GEORGE Moore, Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co. 
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are poverty, vulgarity, and mean- 
ness. 
“ Treland is like the smell of paraffin 


oil! The country exhales the damp, 
flaccid, evil smell of poverty—yes, a 
poverty that is of the earth, earthy. 
And this smell hangs about every cabin : 


it rises out of the chimneys with the 
smoke of the peat, it t} 

dung heap and creeps along the deep 
black bog-holes that line the roadway, 
and the thin, meagre asp ct of the marsny 
fields and the hungry hills reminds you 
of this smell of poverty—the 
something sick to death of poverty. 


. } 
proods upon tne 


smeii ol 


So of Irish society he says :— 


“ Nobody reads, nol ody thin! 


be considered a man of the world . 
only necessary to hav en one or t 
plays in London before they are 
months old, and to curse th Lat 
League.” 


The history of the wrongs and 
sufferings of Ireland is the history 
of the application of the fruits 
hardly wrung from a niggard soil 
to the gratification of the material 
wants of this unlovely assemblage 


g 

“In Ireland, every chicken eaten 
every glass of champagne drunk, ever 
silk dress trailed in the stre 
worn at a ball, comes straight 
peasant’s cabin.” 

“But one day, suddenly, 
warning, the scales fell from the ey: 
the people, and the people resolved to 
rid themselves of the plague.’ 


Mr. Moore sketches all the vari- 
ous types of character which have 
assisted in the social revolution 
which with this object the Land 
League inaugurated. On the one 
side we have the landlord, absentee 
and resident, the agent, and the 
squire’s son. On the other there is 
the tenant farmer, “a low earth 
animal, whose nature has not yet 
risen from out the soil ;” the priest 
“striving to arrange a middle 
course, and to adapt murder to his 
cloth ;” the professional patriot, 
who carries with him to London 
the tastes and the passions of the 
savage Celt ;—all these are treated 
with the same double-thonged lash, 
and were Mr. Moore the judge, 
Ireland would have little chance of 
escaping the doom of Gomorrah. 

The passionate love of country, 
however, which he attributes as a 
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“ constitutional vice,’ even to the 
meanest paid agitator, he himself 
freely pours out in eloquent admi- 
ration of the beauties of his native 
land. Many who will turn with 
some impatience from sketches of 
human nature which appear to 
regard none but the seamy side 
of life will linger long over the 
descriptions of lake, and sea, and 
mountain. 

“ The sun is setting behind the blue 


band of mountains, the islands with their 
hanging shadows shove their black noses 


like fish through the motionless silver of 
the lake, and now the pale elusive dis- 
tance floats away in long curving lines, 
in tones of grey and rose; the quacking 
of the ducks in the reeds adds an exqui- 


site stillness to the scene.” 


It is pleasanter, and on the whole 
far truer, to think thus of Ireland 
than as the battle field of rival 
hosts of Costigans and Yahoos. 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT.* 


“THE Shaving of Shagpat,” Mr. 
Meredith’s first publication after 
his early volume of poems, is not 
badly described in De Gubernatis’ 
biographical dictionary as a “ Ber- 
nesque poem in prose.” ‘The rela- 
tion of this “Arabian entertain- 
ment to the “ Thousand nights and 
a night” is just that of the poem 
of Berin to the poem of Boiardo. 
There is a wonderfully clever, 
and at times a wonderfully close 
echo of the original manner of 
narrative and of style; but at 
the same time an air of con- 
scious extravagance, a tone of half 
burlesque seriousness, or half 
serious burlesque. Unlike most of 
Mr. Meredith’s books, ‘‘ The Shav- 
ing of Shagpat” became popular at 
once, and it has remained more or 
less popular, and very well known, 
at least by name, ever since. And 
indeed it is seldom that a great 
writer has made his début with a 
more brilliant or a more astonishing 
piece of work. It is full, full to 


* “The Shaving of Shagpat, and 
Farina.” By GEORGE MEREDITH. A 
new edition. Chapman & Hall, 1887. 
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overflowing, of wit and humour, 
poetry and romance, imagination 
and thought. It is delightfully im- 
possible; it rushes on with a 
slackened bridle, swiftly and reck- 
lessly, through ‘‘worlds not 
realised” of fantastic adventure, 
coherent in incoherence as dreams. 
There is, too, the shadow of alle- 
gory that reconciles common sense 
to the impossible. 

“Farina.” Glad as one is to 
meet with it again, looks pale, 
colourless and ineffective by the 
side of its infinitely more spirited 
companion. It has at least one 
perfect ballad, many charming 
passages, and plenty of fancy and 
humour ; it is important as marking 
a stage in Mr. Meredith’s develop- 
ment; but it is, all the same, 
decidedly the least important of its 
author’s works. With this volume 
closes, or seems to close, the new 
edition whose course we have been 
reviewing during the past twelve 
months. Is it ungrateful to the 
publishers who have given us so 
much, to hope that we may have 
yet one more volume at least—a 
volume containing “The Tragic 
Comedians,” and the novelettes of 
the New Quarterly? Ungrateful 
we would not, ungrateful we could 
not be. Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall have conferred an unspeakable 
boon on the whole English-speaking 
public. They have at last put 
within the reach of every one a 
series of novels which in their way 
are unique in fiction ; novels which 
add to the wealth of the wealthiest 
literature in the world; novels 
which must soon or late place by 
the side of the names of Fielding, 
of Thackeray, and of Dickens, the 
name of George Meredith. 


PHILIP MASSINGER.* 


Tus, the second volume of Messrs. 
Vizetelly’s series of the best plays 
by the old dramatists, contains the 


* “Philip Massinger.” Edited with 
an Introduction and notes by ARTHUR 
Symons. The Mermaid Series. London : 
Vizetelly & Co. 
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following works of Massinger, The 
Duke of Milan, A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, The Great Duke of Flor- 
ence, The Maid of Honour, and The 
City Madam. Mr. Arthur Symons’ 
prefatory notice contains a brief 
sketch of Massinger’s life, about 
which very littleseems to be known, 
and an able and interesting criti- 
cism of his plays. Massinger was 
born in 1583 anddied in 1638. He 
went to St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 
in 1602, but left without taking a 
degree in 1606. Few incidents of 
his career have escaped oblivion. 
One of the most interesting is per- 
haps the fact that seven plays, the 
work of fifteen years, were destroyed 
by Mr. Warburton’s cook, who used 
them leaf by leaf as covers for pie- 
crust. Henrietta Maria paid Mas- 
singer the unusual compliment of 
attending the performance of his 
lost tragedy Cleander, and both she 
and King Charles seem to have had 
a higher opinion of his genius than 
Mr. Symons himself. Massinger 
was not exactly a great playwright, 
but there is quite enough in the 
volume before us to justify the 
publisher of the Mermaid Series in 
reviving public interest in an almost 
forgotten dramatist. 


LORD AND LADY PICCA- 
DILLY.* 


Ir is really refreshing to sit down 
to a Society novel written by one 
who knows what heis writing about, 
and whose lords and ladies are real 
people of flesh and blood. It is 
refreshing, too, to find one who 
does not paint human nature all 
good or all bad, as the case may 
be, but mixes up good and bad in 
each individual. The novel before 
us is not, of course, to be judged by 
a high ethical standard. It does 
not profess to be a record of high 
aims and noble aspirations, but 


* “Lord and Lady Piccadilly.” By 
the EARL OF DESART. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 
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simply a satirical. sketch of the 
pleasure-seeking, frivolous contin- 
gent without which Vanity Fair 
would lose halfitscharm. It is, in 
fact, written by a cynic for cynics. 
The plot is skilfully arranged, and 
develops itself naturally. Interest 
is aroused long before the end of 
the first volume. In fact, some 
people will say that the first volume 
is the most amusing of the three. 
The two best scenes in the book are 
where the reprobate old Lord and 
his brother Roger meet, the latter 
thinking his brother dead, and al- 
ready assuming the airs of pro- 
prietor—and the sceneat the Albany 
between Lord and Lady Piccadilly, 
where the former’s indignation is 
forced to succumb to the wiles of 
a clever woman. 

Every character in the book is a 
careful study from the Duke to the 
cadger, from the professional beauty 
to the barmaid. The sketch of the 
professional beauty and her long- 
suffering Tom at home is really 
admirable. But perhaps the most 
striking character in the book is the 
old Lord Piccadilly, who is consist- 
ent to the end, and dying, leaves 
behind him a letter worthy of 
Chesterfield. 


“T have, I think, tasted of every 
pleasure to be found in the world, I 
have never denied myself anything. I] 
have made others happy, and it has bored 


me ; I have made others miserable, and 
it has bored me too, in a rather less 
degree. I have courted danger, but it 


has not made my pulse beat faster ; for 
if you are not afraid danger does not 
excite. And now living alone, and hav- 
ing given up the hopeless search after 
happiness, I have actually come upon 
the reason of my failure, I have never 
tried goodness.” 


We have said nothing about the 
hero, with whom “ very few women 
could be many minutes in company 
without falling in love with him,” 
nor of the heroine who, through all 
her trials and temptations, proved 
herself a faithful wife and true 
mother. If we are to point out 
what we consider the chief blot in 
the book, we should say that the 
author has been unnecessarily lavish 
of his big, big Ds. 
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THE CARULEANS.* 


“YouNG man, let me give 


When you get home,—as j value 
peace and quiet and a kindly welcome 
by your friends,—let nothing tempt you 
to say a word about India, not one w 


Such is the emphatic advice put 
by Mr. Cunningham into the mouth 
of Mr. Montem, addressing the hero 
of the tale. But it cannot be said 
that Mr. Cunningham’s practice is 


in accordance w ‘ith this prece ep it. 

“The Cgeeruleans” is, like the 
author’s previous essays in fiction, 
essentially an Anglo-Indian story. 


The scene is, for the most part, laid 
in the Nilgiris, the Blue Mountains 
of Southern India, and the chara 


ters and incidents are all such as 
might conceivably be encountered 
in an experience of the society 


which is to be found at the head- 
quarters of an Indian Presidency. 
We do not say this in disparage- 
ment of the book, but rather for 
the purpose of pointing out to 
readers, to whom a scene laid in 
India or a strange dialect are abhor- 
rent, that, though the book has a 
local colouring, it isa tale of English 
life, and nothing more. ‘There is 
none of the jargon of the civilian in 
its pages, and the reader is not ex- 
pected to plunge into the mysteries 
of the land tenures or the Staff 
Corps. The worst that can be said 
of it is, that the author oc codeealis 
seizes the opportunity of denouncing 
the crude proposalsof the reforming 
class, and preaching a sermon on the 
text of new wine and bottles. 
Set in the surroundings above indi- 
cated, the story, in its main current, 
has to do with the fortunes of 
a couple no less ill assorted than 
George Elliot's Romola and Tito 
Melema. The unworthy husband ap- 
pears as a youth who, after crippling 
his poor father with his University 
debts, and carrying away nothing to 
his credit except the Newdegate, 
embarks on an Indian career as a 


member of the Civil Service. For- 

* “The Ceeruleans.” A Vacation Idyll 
By H. 8S. CUNNINGHAM, author of 
“ Chronicles of Dustypore,’ ‘ Wheat 


and Tares,” etc. Macmillan & Co. 
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tune has favoured him in many 
respects, physically and intellectu- 
ally. He has fair abilities, a ready 
tongue, and engaging manners aad 


address. But one thing is wanting. 
He has no moral backbone, no 


strength of purpose, no resolution 
to do the right thing in spite of 
present inconvenience. Camilla, 
whose misfortune it is to be mated 
to the hero of the piece, is a young 
lady of lofty aspirations, who is 
given to reading Plato and Marcus 
Aurelius. She has married in defi- 
ance of a warning to the contrary, 
and soon finds how very far short 
of the ideal, she had conceived, her 
actual husband falls. From the 
first he has been encumbered with 
debts ; difficulties increase, and with 
them the temptations to ‘which an 
Indian civilian is particularly amen- 
able. He has not the honesty or 
courage to withstand them, and 
thus, while the wreck of his domes- 
tic happiness is proceeding, his 
official career is also coming to a 
catastrophe. What particular form 
the catastrophe takes, need not be 
stated. The experienced novel 
reader, and still more those conver- 
sant with Indian life, will not be 
slow to guess of what sort the end 
must be. Besides the two principal 
characters, both of whom are well 
drawn, that of the governor, Mr. 
Chichell, is perhaps the most fully 
delineated. The conversation, at 
which he or his chief secretary, 
Masterly, presides, are among the 
most charming features of the book. 
The designs of the Cerulean heights 
are to be envied, if wit and wisdom 
abound among them according to 
the measure represented by Mr. 
Cunningham. The intending reader 
of “The Cerulean” may feel 
assured that he will find amuse- 
ment and interest in the book. 
And what is more than can be said 
of many amusing books, he will 
not have his nerves jarred by bad 
English, false grammar, or other 
literary offences. The book is the 
work of a scholar, and those who 
remember ‘‘ Wheat and Tares,” and 
‘Dustypore,” need not fear that 
the author has degenerated in style 
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or otherwise during the long in- 
terval in which his muse has been 
silent. 


A BRITISH SOLDIER'S LIFE 
IN THE ARMY.* 


WE have received from the Ad- 
jutant-General’s office an official 
copy of this little pamphlet, re- 
printed with some additions from 
Cassell’s Magazine. The opening 
paragraph thus explains its aim and 
intent :— 

“The following pages are intended to 
give a general description of the life and 
duties of the soldiers of the English 
army during times of peace, and while 
serving at home. By giving the fullest 
publicity to the present state of our 
army, it is hoped that many prejudices 
against service in its ranks may be re- 
moved, and that by a knowledge of the 
prospects it holds out as a reward of 
honest and intelligent work, many young 
men may be tempted to enlist who have 
hitherto held aloof.” 

The pamphlet is well worth 
perusal. The prejudice against 
soldiering is fast dying, and young 
men of an adventurous turn of 
mind might do far worse than 
make up their minds to enlist. The 
life may entail a certain amount of 
hardship, but it is an honourable 
and useful career, and, as these 
pages show, not without its prizes. 
At all events, we recommend all 
who are interested in the subject 
to read this pamphlet. Price one 
penny. 


A CRYSTAL AGE.+ 


THE anonymous writer of this 
vision of the future takes as his 
motto the following quotation from 
Darwin :— 

“ Judging from the past, we may justly 
infer that not one living species will 
transmit its unaltered likeness to a 
distant futurity. . . . Wecan so far take 
a prophetic glance into futurity as to 
foretell that it will be the common and 
widely-spread species... which will 
ultimately prevail... . Hence we may 
look with some confidence to a secure 








*“ A British Soldier’s Life in the 
Army.” London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


+“ A Crystal Age.” London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1887. 
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future of great length. And as Natural 
Selection works solely by and for the 
good of each being, all corporeal and 
mental endowments will tend to progress 
towards perfection.” 

The narrator, Smith by name, 
begins his experience in the “Crystal 
Age,’ by an account of how he 
had dropped upon a cremation— 
rather a lugubrious commencement, 
but which develops in due course 
into a regular love story. The 
people he makes the acquaintance 
of are wonderfully handsome, and 
Yoletta—not a very melodious 
name for the superbly sweet maiden 
he falls in love with—possesses 
attractions and accomplishments 
that will render the female readers 
of the present benighted primitive 
period distracted with envy. The 
people are vegetarians, they go to 
bed by the stars, instead of by the 
electric light, or the Defries safety 
lamp, and sleep on a “hard straw 
pallet and a small straw pillow.” 
For Smith their manners and cus- 
toms at the onset are very uncom- 
fortable, but it is refreshing to find 
they made love in the orthodox 
fashion, although it is more funny 
than romantic to hear ‘‘the ex- 
quisite and lovely Yoletta ” address- 
ing the hero of the story as “ dear 
Smith.” For those who like hybrid 
works of this kind and revel in 
visions, a “Crystal Age” will doubt- 
less afford some pleasure ; but 
justice compels us to confess that 
there is but limited originality in 
the author’s powers of imagination. 





TWO STORIES BY DOS- 
TOIEFFSKY.* 
“THE Friend of the Family” is a 
certain Thomas Tornich, who being 
suddenly raised by the death of his 


master from the position of a 
humble hanger-on and butt in a 


great household to that of absolute 
ruler over his exceptionally idiotic 
old mistress, proceeds in very prac- 





*“The Friend of the Family,” “ The 
Gambler.’ By FEpOR DOSTOIEFFSKY. 
Translated by Frederick Whishaw. 
1 Vol. Vizetelly & Co. 
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tical fashion to exemplify the truth 
of the Russian proverb, “If you 
ask a beggar to sit down at table 
he will put his feet upon it.” He 
and his mistress quarter themselves 
upon her son, the amiable but woe- 
fully weak-minded Colonel Ros- 
taneff, and the manner in which 
they turn this worthy man’s house- 
hold upside down, make him 
supremely uncomfortable and 
ridiculous, and almost torment the 
lives out of his family, is told in a 
remarkably spirited and entertain- 


ing fashion. All ends well, and 
the colonel finally obtains an 


amount of happiness, which he 
scarcely deserves, for his absolute 


subserviency to his mother and 
her idol Thomas is apt to create 
more irritation than sympathy. 
But his character and that of the 
despotic Tornich are depicted with 
rare skill and humour, which is 
sometimes almost savage in its 
cynicism. 

‘The Gambler’’ is the tale of a 


Russian tutor, an eccentric but 
withal interesting personage, who is 
domiciled in one of the most re- 
markable households that we have 
ever heard orread of. The General, 
its head, is bankrupt, and his whole 
thoughts are bent upon two objects, 
the one, the death of a marvellous 
old aunt; the other, his marriage 
with an adventuress of more than 
doubtfulreputation, named Blanche. 
He has a stepdaughter, Paulina, 
an incomprehensible being, once in 
love with a French scoundrel called 
De Griei, afterwards with the 
aforesaid tutor, who, however, 
when he has won two hundred 
thousand francs at roulette, instead 
of linking his lot with Paulina, 
whom he adores, rushes off to 
Paris, to spend his winnings with 
Blanche, whom he detests, which 
sounds incomprehensible ; but many 
people will read the story and fail 
to unravel the mystery. Dos- 
toieffsky’s remarks upon men and 
nations, are always worth study, 
and some of his views on certain 
phases of the Russian and French 
character may be reproduced with 
profit. 
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“Sometimes Russians abroad are 
dreadfully cowardly and self-conscious, 
they are always afraid of what people 
are saying and thinking of them, and 
doubtful whether such-and-such a way 
of acting is correct or not. ... What 
the Russian abroad specially likes is 
some model preconceived, which he can 
stick up once for all and copy with ser- 
vility.” 

“ De Griei was, as all Frenchmen are, 
lively and amiable when those qualities 
are necessary or likely to be profitable 
to themselves, and intolerably dull when 
the necessity for being amiable or 
animated is at an end. The natural 
renchman is made up of the most 
common-place, petty, every-day positiv- 
isms ; in a word, he is the very dullest 
being on the face of the earth.” 

Both these stories are striking 
and original, in a very uncommon 
degree. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE.* 
How few of us know anything 
about America and its people ! 
We have read of Columbus and 
Washington, and we profess to 
know something about the war 
between the North and South, but 
there are only a limited number 
who could pass an examination 
even in this. Here we have to 
hand just what we want—some- 
thing between an elaborate history 
in many volumes, which we fight 
shy of, and a compendium of facts 
or school history, which tells us 
little or nothing. The author has 
traced with an able and intelligent 
pen the influences that have been 
at work in moulding the character 
of the Nation and its institutions, 
and there are numerous portraits of 
all the distinguished governors, 
statesmen, politicians, commanders, 
and men of letters. America has 
reason to be proud of the honoured 
names of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and many 
others ; and even those readers who 
are least acquainted with their 
writings will feel an interest in 
learning something of their lives 

and characters. 
“ A Concise History of the American 


People.” By J. H. Patron. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co, 
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Dowse, T. 8. Treatment of Disease by Massage; 2s. 6d., 12mo, Griffith. 
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Money, A. Treatment of Disease in Children ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, H. K. Lewis. 
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Hutton, W.S. Practical Engineers’ Handbook ; 18s., 8vo, Lockwood. 
Plant, G. Storage of Electrical Energy ; 12s., 8vo, Whittaker. 
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Hobday, E. Villa Gardening 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK .— 


} 


Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- Ho# ~ PURCHASE a hyp ra 
POSITS, repayable on demand. | OR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 


ail . re x ‘ mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- | the Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING Sccrety, 29, 
COUNTs calculated on the minimum monthly 


balances, when not drawn below £100. | Spathampeay Salngay vaneery Tene. 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 


Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and other | HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


| The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
| 
| 


Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of | _ LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- | With immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. | Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office or th 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LaNv Sooxgry, as above. 
THK BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. ticulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. | FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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ANILNFALLIBLE REMEDY 
for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
WOUNDS and SORES. [If effectually rubbed 





on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS 


COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious for GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 








ines SCHWE ITZER’S COCOATIN A. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OBR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 





Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made i 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘‘ The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Brea 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 
COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Ch 
10, Adam Street, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited, 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., etc. 





SFOR THE BLOOD iS THE LIFE 9% Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all im) 


from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, ‘ 


( | ARKE S Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its 
are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials fro 


WORLD-FAMED parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cases < 


times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, 


BLO OD MIXT UJ RE Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, bi 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 






































A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS!! 


‘¢ The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met.” 





“ Our Editor wrote jour hundred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


THE “FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 











(View of Pen on enlarged scale.) 


This Pen is constructed on a new principle, one nib being superimposed on the other ; the upper one, which is tz 
shaped, forms an arch which holds the ink, and—with one dip a letter of ordinary length may be written. 


te" Sample Box, assorted, of all kinds, by Post, 1s. 1d. 


PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS : 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 
FENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY'’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. (Estd. 1770.) 
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ARE UNIVERSALLY ADMITTED TO BE 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful 
Dreams, and all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, etc. The first dose will 
give relief in twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in 
countless cases. Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


For Females of all ages they are invaluable. No Female should be without 
them. There is not a medicine to be found to equal them for removing any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the directions 
given with each Box, they will soon restore to sound and robust health, This 
has been proved by thousands of Females who have tried them and found the 
benefits which result from their use. — 
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For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the liver, they 
act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon the most 
important organs of the human machine. They strengthen the whole muscular 
system, restore the lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of appetite, and 
arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical energy of the 
human frame. These are facts testified continually by members of all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated is their 
vast and still increasing sale. 


Full Directions are given with each Box. Sold by Druggists and Patent 
Medicine Dealers everywhere. In Boxes at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicive in the World. 










Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 











TIME ADVERTISER, 
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ALLEN & COv’S 


OF 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 1836 TO 1880. By Capt. Lionen J. Tro 


Author of “ A History of th 
etc. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! 
Queensland, New South Wales, an 
and Cheaper Edition. 


COLONIAL FRANCE ; 


in India,” “ Warren Hastings: a Biog: 


Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amuseme 
By the Hon, HarnonpD Fincu-Harron, 


Ss. 6d. 


Administration, and Commerce. By Cupt. C. B. Nor 


late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ America; or, the Campaign 


1877,” “Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East.” 


Demy 8vo, with Map. 1és, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. Being Notes and Scenes 
the Writings of the Rev. G. W. Tucker, M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and \ 
of Ramsay, Essex. Compiled and Edited by his Wipow. With a Prefatory Letter by Adm 


Sir W. Kine HALL, K.C.B. 
RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA, 


with Lilustrations. 


ITs OWN REWARD. 
etc. Cr. 8vo, with Illustrati 


Extracted fro! 


the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. © 


thor of “Shadows of the Past,” “ Honesty S 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.1.C.S., Defender of Trichinopoly, 1752-3. By Cure 


DALTON, F.R.G.S., Author of “ 
Portrait and Two Plans. 
JOURNALS IN HYDRABAD AND KASHMIR. 
Edited by Capt. R. C. TEMPL! 
sketches by the Author. 


Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.” Cr, 8yvo, 


By Sir RicHARD TEMPLE, K.C.S.L, etc., 
l 


With Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations 1 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY: An Autobiography. By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. 


NORTHERN HELLAS. 
the Ionian and Thrakian Seas. 
By J. 8. STUART-GLENNIF, M.A.., 

EDGAR ALLEN POE: 
“Eminent Women Series.” 


nd Studies in Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, and the Islan 
With an Appendix on “ The Methods of Historical Stu 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


d Opinions. By JOHN H. INGRAM, Edit 


‘'r. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Col. W. F. B, Laurin, R 
Royal Madras Artillery, Author of “ Orissa, and the Temple of Jaganneth,” “ Nari 


Second Burmese War,” “ Ashé Pyee,” 


WORLDLY TALES. 
ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MY HUNDRED SWISS FLOWERS. 


the Author. 


EMINENT WOMEN 
Angouleme, Queen of Navarre. 


“The Hastern or Foremost Country,” etc. 


By J. W. SHERER, C.LE. Cr. 8vo. B 
J ? 


‘s. PRATTEN. With more than 100 Dlustrat 


y Joun H, InerRAM. New Volume.—Margaret 
sy A. MARY F,, ROBINSON, Cr. 8vo. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Prace, Pati Matz, S.\ 











































































TIME ADVERTISER. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Published by WARD, LOCK & CO. 





THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPEDIA EVER PUBLISHED. 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPADIA OF UNIVERSAL 


INFORMATION. Comprising Grocrapny, History, Brocrapuy, Art, Science, and LITERATURE, and 
containing 4,000 pages, 50,000 Articles, and 2,000 Engravings and Coloured Maps. Revisrp 
Epit1on, brought down to the latest date, and containing some Hundreds of New Articles. In Four 
Vols., royal 8vo, cloth gilt or half-roan, 42s.; half-calf or half-russia, 63s. 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Comprising 1,350 Pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 1,000 Engravings and New Coloured 

Cookery lates. Improven anp ENLARGED Epition, 423rd Thousand, strongly bound 7s. 6d. ; cloth 

gilt, gilt edges, 88. 6d. ; half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

*,.* As a Wedding Gift, Birthday Book, or Presentation Volume at ony period of the year, Mrs. Beeton’s 
“* Household Management”’ is entitled to the very first place. In half-ealf cr half-morocco, price half a guinea, th 
book will last a lifetime and save money every day. 


HADYN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Containing about 10,000 distinct 


Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Facts. E1eurrents Epition, Enlarged, Corrected and Revised 
throughout. Medium, 8vo, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s.; full, or tree-calf, 31s. 6d. 


oe ‘¢The most Universal Book of Reference in a moderate Compass that we know of in the English Language.” 
imes. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION, IN SIX UNIFORM VOLUMES. 

THE WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM. Comprising the “Constitutional 
History of England,”’ Two Vols. ; ‘‘ Europe During the Middle Ages,’’ Two Vols.; ‘“‘The Literature of 
Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,” Two Vols. Complete in Six Volumes, 
medium 8yo, cloth, 30s. 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION, IN TWO UNIFORM VOLUMES. 


PHELPS’S SHAKESPEARE. The Complete Works of Shakespeare. Edited, 
with Copious Notes, Critical, General, and Explanatory, by Samurt Puetrs. With Full-Page En- 
gravings.. Complete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, cloth, 15s, 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION, IN FOUR UNITFORM VOLUMES. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


With the late Dean Mitm,n’s copious Notes. Also the valuable Notes of Wencx, Guizot, St. Martin, 


and others. Marginal References throughout and Full-Page Engravings. Complete in Four Volumes, 
royal 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, for the English 


People: Ancient, Medieval, Modern, Profusely Illustrated. In Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. each. 


‘Ono of the most valuable and complete extant. ... The work will form a yaluable addition to the 
library.’’—Norwich Argus. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. Translated and Enlarged 


from “‘ Les Récreations Scientifiques ” of Gaston TissanpiER. With about 900 Illu i al 
8vo, 800 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 9s. strations. Roya 


‘* Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful.” — Western Morning News. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC: Being a Complete Guide for 


Amateurs in Carpentry, Joinery, and Building Operations. With 
8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. Paes 700: Tieatrations. 


‘‘A complete ‘vade-mecum’ of the subjects upon which it treats.”’—The Daily Telegraph. 


THES phe gg An Pe hinds naan end or Learning Made Easy by Toys, Pictures, 
and STORIES. undreds of Engrav Ten ae | ‘ 
Svo, cloth gilt, 78. 6d. gravings and Two Valuable Folding Supplements. Royal 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: A Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the 


Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by Grorecr Ry , Edi 
s. 3B y Grorce Buiack, M.B., Edin. atel 
Illustrated with 450 Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 16s. — 


“The work is worthy of study and attention, and likely to produce real good,.””— Atheneum. 


Demy 





*.* Complete Catalogue will be sent post free on application to 
London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury 


Square, E.C.: 
New York: Bond Street, a 











TIME ADVERTISER. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & .CO.’S NEW LIST. 


HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL BOOKS. 


“CAPITAL.” A Translation of KARL MARX’S great Economical Work, under the Editorship of M: 
ENGELS, is now ready, in two volumes. Demy 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


THE NEW LIBERAL PROGRAMME, CONTRIBUTED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF THE LIBERA! 
PARTY. Edited by AnpREw Rein, Editor of ‘*‘ Why I am a Liberal,” ‘* Gladstone or Salisbury ?’ : 
ete. Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s. [ This de 


STEPNIAK’S NEW BOOK. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD ; or, RUSSIA IN HER RELATION TO HER NEIGHBOURING STATES 
‘** Any one desirous of studying the political question of the day—the strength and importance of Russi 
cannot do better than read the ‘ Russian Storm-Cloud.’ ’’—Academy. 
‘* Stepniak’s obvious self-restraint and moderation, combined with his avowal of revolutionary sy1 
pathies, greatly enhance the value of his political forecast.’—Saturday Review. 
‘* The most interesting book Stepniak has yet put forth.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT. By B. C. Sxorrowsr, M.A. 836 pp., crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s. 6d 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN writes :—‘* Some account, in a popular form, of the working of our greatest re 
sentative Institution has been much wanted, and you seem to me to have fulfilled your task with skill 
success. I hope that you may be rewarded by a large circulation.”’ 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF MODERN EUROPE (1760-1815). An Introductory Study of the Gene 


History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. By ArcuiBpatp Weir, M.A. 8vo, 15s. 


A SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION (Revised) OF MR. THOROLD ROGERS’ IMPORTANT WO! 
SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES. A History of English Labour. By J. E. Toorotp Roe: 











M.P. In one volume, thick demy, cloth extra, 15s. 

‘* Nothing that Mr. Rogers writes on a subject that he has made so peculiarly his own can fail t 
nterest to thoughtful people, but his present book is far more entertaining than we had éxpecte 
Atheneum. 

MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW BOOK. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND: SKETCHES OF MEN AND MANNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 

‘*Seidom does one come across a book of travels so thoroughly amusing, from first to last, as ‘ 
Tiddler’s Ground.’ ’’—St, James’s Gazette. 

‘* There can be little doubt that ‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground’ will meet with an equally popular rece; 
either side of the ‘ herring pond.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


EMIGRANT LIFE IN KANSAS. By Percy G. Exssurt, with numerous Plates by the Author. Dem 
extra cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d 
**He gives a very good—and what to intending emigrants will prove very useful—descriptioz 
every-day existence in the West.’’—Contemporary Review. 
‘- There is a vast amount of information in this artless and racy narrative of a boy of sixteen.’”’—G 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Yves Guyot, Hon. Member Cobden Club. With nun 
Diagrams. 8vo, 9s. 
‘** He gives a brilliant exposé of the weaknesses and dangers of state, intervention‘and protection, a 
the triumphant position of free-traders, backed by statistics. . . . From its valuable official returns a: 
masterly manner in which they are collated, it cannot but be regarded as an indispensable compendiu! 
Galignani. 


THE DILEMMAS OF LABOUR AND EDUCATION. By Dr. Axrn Karoty. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
‘*There is much food for thought in this little volume.’’—Mark Lane Express. 
‘* Maintained with much ingenuity, and well worth diligent examination.’’—Literary Churchman. 


THE RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. By Ernest Betrort Bax.% Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 
[Just publis) 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





PAGE WOODGOGK'S WIND PILLS 








GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD*ffor the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disorderedistate of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
old by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d, each; or sent by post for 14, : 
or 64 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, 
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Vv TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” 1887. 


Through the year all the usual popular features of this favourite Magazine will be retained, including 


TALES, ESSAYS, AND VARIOUS SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED 
WITH ENGRAVINGS ; 


FASHIONS OF THE NEWEST, NEEDLEWORK, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS; 


Cookery, Gardening, etc.; and Supplements of Fancy Work. 











This, the Queen’s Jubilee Year, will be commemorated in this Magazine by Portraits of Her Majesty, and 
some of the Royal Family, including 
The Princess Victoria at 8 years old. The Queen at 18. The Queen in 1887. 
Her Majesty receiving the Sacrament during the Coronation Service. 
This Engraving contains an excellent likeness of the Queen’s Mother, H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, and also 
one of the Duke of Wellington (the Iron Duke). 
H.R.H. The Prince Consort. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
H.R.H. The Princess Royal of England (Crown Princess of Germany). 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 
A Frontispiece of the Morning Room at Osborne, the Queen engaged in writing. 
The Queen Receiving Lessons in Painting. 
The Engravings accompanied by descriptive notes of Her Majesty’s life from childhood. 
The Queen receiving Lessons in Painting. 
Her Courtship and Marriage. 
The Etiquette of the Court in sending Royal Invitations. 
Etiquette of the Queen’s Dinner Table. 
Amusing Anecdotes of the Queen and the poor people in the Highlands, etc., etc. 
The “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” Post Free, 8s. for the Year, or Single Numbers by Post 8d. To be had of 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, and of the Publishers 


Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey, London. 





NEW SERIES, NO. I. 


[he Reliquary: An Archeological Journal 


Edited by the Rev. J. CHARLE COX, LL.D. 
Founded 1860.] (2s. 6d. Quarterly. 














CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 
1. On some Smaller Medizeval Weapons (Illustrated). Hon. HAROLD DILLON, F.S.A. 

Il. The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars of Guildford. Rey. C. R. F. PALMER. 

lil. Ivy. J.T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 
IV. On a Ring found at Lanercost (Illustrated). R. 8. FERGUSON, F.8.A. 
V. On the Font at Tissington (Illustrated). J.T. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.8.A. Scot. 

VI. Christian Archzology at Athens. Rev. JOSEPH HIRST. 

VII. An Inventory of the Church Plate of Rutland. 1st Part (Illustrated). R.C. COPE, 

F.S.A. 
VIII. Notes from the Close Rolls (continued). JUSTIN SIMPSON. 

IX. Bibliography of the Doomsday Survey (lllustrated). Rey. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D. 
X. Quarterly Notes of Archzological Progress and Development. 

XI. Reviews of New Books. 





LONDON : BEMROSE & SONS, 28, OLD BAILEY, AND DERBY. 





























































THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. A. 
Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy 
Needlework. Plain, practical, complete, and 
magnificently Illustrated. By 8. F. A. CAUL- 
FEILD and B. C. SAWARD. In 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, 
plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, price 
21s.; with Coloured Plates, elegant 
binding, and coloured edges (for presentation), 
31s. Bd. 


demy 4to, 


fancy 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. A Practical Hand- 
book on Painting and Etching upon Textiles, 
Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vellum, Leather, 
Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals, and Plaster, for 

e Decoration of our Homes. By B. C. 
SAWARD. In the new “ Renaissance” bind- 
ing, price 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL VIOLIN SCHOOL FOR HOME 


STUDENTS. A Practical Book of Instruc- 
tions and Exercises in Violin Playing. By 


J. M. FLEMING. 


price 7s. 6d. 


1 vol.,demy 4to, cloth gilt, 


1 GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By Major 
W. STEWART THORBURN. Plates in Gold, 
Silver, and Copper. In gold cloth, 

Silver Fac-similes of Coins, price 6s. 6d. 


SKATING CARDS. A Series of 
convenient size for use on the Ice, containing 
Clear Instructions and Diagrams for Learning 
the whole art of Figure Skating. Tinted 
cards, gilt edges, round corners, enclosed in 
strong leather pocket-book, price 3s. 6d. ; or 
in extra calf, satin lined (for presentation), 
price 5s. 6d. 


with 


Cards of 


BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS. Being 
Descriptions of the various Tools and Ap- 
pliances required, and Minute Instructions 
for their Effective Use. By W. J. E. Crane. 
Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth 
gilt, price 2s, 6d. 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Being Descrip- 
tions of the Lathe and its Attachments and 
Tools, with Minute Instructions for their 
Effective Use. By James LUvUKIN, B.A. 
Illustrated with 144 Engravings. In cloth 
gilt, price 2s, 6d. 


ALL BOOKS SENT 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Pvustisuer, 170, Stranp, Loxpon, W.C. 


TIME: ADVERTISER. 





USEFUL GIFT BOOKS. 


REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. Bei 
the Art of Ornamenting Thin Metal 
Raised Figures. By L. L. Hastopr. | 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. Containing |! 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, Reari 
and Managing the various British Birds t 
can be kept in confinement. Illustrated w 
Coloured Plates and numerous finely 
Wood Engravings. By R. L. WALLACE. 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Containing 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, Rea 
and Managing the various Beautiful ‘ 
Birds imported into this Country. Beautiful 
[llustrated. By C. W. Gepney. In 
gilt, gilt edges, price 9s. 6d. 


THE SPEAKING PARROTS. The Art 
Keeping and Breeding the principal Talk 
Parrots in confinement. By Dr. Karu Ri 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates. Inc 
gilt, price 6s. 6d. 


FANCY PIGEONS. Containing Full Direct 
for the Breeding and Management of Fa 
Pigeons, and Deseriptions of every kno 
variety, together with all other informat 
of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Col 
Plates and other Illustrations. By J. 
LYELL. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


RABBITS FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT! 
Containing Full Directions for the pr 
Management of Fancy Rabbits in Health 
Disease. By the late CHARLES RAYSON 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


THE GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AND 
FANCY. IDlustrated with Coloured Fro 
piece and Engravings. An exhaustive | 
on the Varieties of the Guinea Pig or ‘ 
and their Management for Pleasure or P: 
By C. CUMBERLAND, F.Z.S. In cloth 
price 2s. 6d, 

GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FO! 
AMATEURS. Descriptions of the | 
Greenhouses and Frames, with Instructi 
for Building them, particulars of the vari 
methods of Heating, etc. Magnificen 
Illustrated. By W. J. May. In cloth 
price 5s. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 













































vi TIME ADVERTISER, 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK 


THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Louis STEVENSON, Author 


of “ Dr. Jekyll,” *‘ New Arabian Nights,” etc. Crown 8v 0, cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 
NEW NOVEL by tHE AvuTuor or “ Att Sorts aND CONDITIONS OF Men.” 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: a Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men,” ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,’”’ etc. Second Edition. 3 y ols, crown 8vo. 




















WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Witkie Coturns, Author of “The Woman in 


White.” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


ee 





JAMES PAYN’S. NEW “BOOK. 


HOLIDAY TASKS: being Papers written during Vacation Time. By JAMES PAyN, 


Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,’’ “‘ High Spirits,” etc. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 168. [Shortly. 
MRS. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED Hunt, Author of ‘* Thorni- 


croft’s Model,” “‘ The Leaden Casket,’”’ etc. .3 vols., crown 8v 0. 











GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “Strange Stories,” 


** Philistia,’’ * Babylon,” etc. 3 Vv ols., crown 8vo. 








NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR. OF “ HELE N’ 8 B ABIE =? 
BRUETON’S BAYOU. By JoHun Hapserton, Author of “ Helen’s sabies,” etc. 


Post 8yo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. By JAMES RUNCIMAN, Author of ! ‘Skippers and 














Shellbacks.”’ Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 
FATAL ZERO: : a Homburg Diary. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. 
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A NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES BY GRANT ALLEN. 
THE BECKONING HAND, ETC. By GRaAnt ALLEN, Author of “ Strange 


Stories,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. : [ Shortly. 
HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A SON OF HAGAR: a Novel. By T. HALL CAINE, Author of “The Shadow of a 


Crime,” ete. 3 vols. » crown 8yo. | Shortly. 














A SECRET OF THE SEA, ya By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Post 8vo, illus- 


trated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. ob 
CHRISTIE MURRAY’ NEY NOVEL. 


CYNIC FORTUNE. By Davin Curisti—E MurRAy. With a Frontispiece by lh. 


CaToN WoopviLLE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


COLONIAL FACTS AND FICTIONS: Humorous Sketches. By Mark 


KERSHAW. | Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY: ILLUSTRATE D BY KATE GREENAWAY. 


THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. By Bret Harte. With 28 original 


Drawings by Karz Greenaway, reproduced in colours by EpMunp Evans. Small 4to, boards, 5s. _ 


BURIED DIAMONDS: a Novel. By SARAH TYTLER. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [ Immediately. 


THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. By Mrs. J. H. Rmppexn. Post 


8vo, illustrated cover, 2s. 


OTHMAR: aNovel. By OurpA. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 5vo, cloth extra, 5s. 



































PEOPLE’S EDITION OF “SISTER DORA” p 
SISTER DORA: 2 Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE. People’s Edition, Reviscd, 
with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and Four Illustrations. Square 8vo, picture 
cover, 4d. [ Shortly. 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. DENISON 


CHAMPLIN, With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L. CHICHESTER, Crown 8vO, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continwed. 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By E. 8, PHELPS, Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Pai 


dise,’’ ‘*‘ Beyond the Gates,”’ etc. 1s. ; cloth, Is. €d. 








THE CRUISE OF THE “BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER, Command 


by Rosgrt Hawkins, Master Mariner. By Commander V. Lovett Camgron, R.N., C.B., D.O.L. Wit 
F rontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnwas. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 








A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ The Wrec! k 


‘The Grosve enor,’”’ ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,’”’ ‘‘ On the Fo’k’sle Head,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 





ANIMAL AN ECDOTES. arranged on a new principle. By H. A. PAGE, Auth 


‘ Life of De Quincey,”’ ** Thoreau: a Study,’ ’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 








POEMS BY WALT WH ITMAN. ‘Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, | 


Witt1am MicHABL Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on ha 
m ade paper an and bound in bue kram, 6s. 





THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir WALTER Scorr. A N 


Edition of this famous Poem, with over 100 new Illustrations by leading Artists. Small 4to, cl. extra, 
GEORGE MACDONALD'S WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION 
Pocket Edition, Ten Votumes, in handsome clot), gase, 21s. 


Vol. I.—_Within and Without. The Hidden Life. Vol. VII.—The Portent. 
Vol. Il—The Disciple. The Gospel Women. Vol. VIII.—The Light Princess. The Giant 


A Book of Sonnets. Organ Songs. Heart. Shadows. 

Vol. If1.—Violin Songs. Songs ofthe Days and Vol. IX.—Cross oses. The Golden Ke 

Nights. A Book of Dreams, Roadside Poems. The Carasoyn. Little Daylight. 

Poems for Children. Vol. X.—The Cruel Painter. The Wow 
Vol. IV.—Parables. Ballads. Scotch oe - Rivven. The Castle. The Broken Swor 
Vols. V. and VI.—Phantastes: A Facrie Roman The Gray Wolf. Uncle Cornelius. 

(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Gr lier- -pattern cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. ) 








A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND ELE 


TIONEERING IN THE OLD DAYS: showing the state of Political Parties and Party Warfa 

















Hustings and in the House of Commons from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. Illustrated f: 
Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Tim 
JosErH GreG@o, Author of “ Row! andson and his W orks,” ‘‘ The Life of Gillray,’”’ etc. Demy 8\ 
extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hs ond, and ne: urly One Hundred Illustrations, 16s. 
A HISTORY OF IRELAND FROM THE UNION TO THE PRESEN 
TIME. By Justiw H. McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Skort 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE, By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 
. of: “54 hapters in Evolution, ” etc. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 6s. ae ut 
BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. The Number for January 1887 will contain 
First Chapters of a New Novel by Saran Tyrier (Author of ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,”’ etc.), ent 


‘“* DISAPPEARED,” with Illus = ations by P. Macnas; and Stories by Witk1g CoLiins, Miss M 
BRADDON, Mrs. Atrrep Hu nt, the Author of ** Phyllis, ” and other Popular Authors. 


THE GENTLEMAN’ S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly. The Jan 


NuMBER will contain a Complete Story, entitled ‘‘ Karz Szrymour,” by W. H. Stacpoote; Sci 
NortEs, _ by W. Marriev WILL LIAMS; and other fe atures of interest. 











SCl ENCE GOSSIP: an Illustr ated Medium of Interchange for Students and L 


of Nature. Edited by J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., etc. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemis 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telesco PYs Physiography, etc. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post 


WORKS BY E DWARD WALFORD, M.A., NOW IN THE PRESS. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. Cont 


ing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, etc., of more than 12,000 distinguished H¢ 
amilies, their Heirs App: irent or P sonenneiinets the Offices they hold or have held, their Tow 
C ountry Addresses, Clubs, etc. Twenty-seventh Annual Edition, for 1887. Cioth gilt, 50s, 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE (1887). 

THE SHILLING BARONETAGE (1887). 

THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1887). 

THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1887). 

THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AN 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (1887). In One Volume, royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COS NEW LIST. 


MOUNTAIN MONARCHS. A Poem. By Cornetia Wattace. Tastefully 


bound in coloured boards, 2s. 6d, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, WITH OTHER LAYS. By Mrs. J. TAYLOR 
CROSS. Crown &vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 


** Pregnant with thought, and pleasingly written.”—Literary World. 
‘** Simple, unaffected lines.” —Scotsman. 


SONGS AND VERSES. By JANE ISABELLA STUART. MHandsomely 
bound in blue cloth, gilt, gilt top, feap. 4to, printed on antique laid paper, price 6s. 


*“* Many graceful sonnets and bright and tener little songs fill up a volume which is creditable to the 
writer’s heart.’”’— Bookseller. 


THE FLORAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled by F. E. DUDGEON. With 


4 coloured plates representing the Four Seasons. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


THE LITTLE ASKER; or, Learning to Think. By J. J. WRIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 











Just Published, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS OF A LIFETIME. Essays on the Social and Political Ques- 
tions of the Day. By F. A. WHITE, B.A., Author of “Boys of Raby,” etc. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 





LITERATURE OF THE SOCIALIST LEAGUE. 


THE COMMON WEAL 
Ib. (The Organ of the Socialist League). En. 


Exponent of International Revolutionary Socialism : published for the purpose of counter- 
acting the evil influence of the corrupt capitalistic press by printing the truth, and 
placing before the working people food for thought and reflection upon 
their industrial, social, and political conditions, to the end that they 
may emancipate themselves from wage slavery and landlordism. 





‘em Edition, Price One Penny. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE SOCIALIST LEAGUE 


With Explanatory Notes by WILLIAM Morris and E. B. Bax. 





Pamphlets by WILLIAM MorRIs, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” 
“ Life and Death of Jason,” ete. 
ART AND SOCIALISM. Price 3d. | THE AIMS OF ART. [J” the Press. 
CHANTS FOR SOCIALISTS. 1, The Day is Coming; 2, The Voice of Toil ; 3, All for 
the Cause ; 4, No Master ; 5, The March of the Workers; 6, The Message of the March 
Wind ; 7, Down Among the Dead Men. The seven Poems in one Pamphlet, 1d. 


THE SOCIALIST PLATFORM. 


1, Trades Unions. By E. BELForT Bax, 1d. 2, Useful Work x. Useless Toil. By WILLIAM 
MorRIs, 1d, 3, The Factory Hell. By EDWARD AVELING and ELEANOR MARX-AVELING, ld. 
4, The Commune of Paris. By E. B. BAx, VicrorR DAVE, and WILLIAM Morris, 2d. 
5, Organised Labour. By THOMAS BINNING (London Society of Compositors), 1d. 


N.B.—The Socialist Platform is intended in great measure to be a Commentary on the Manifesto of the League. 
The Pamphlets will be printed of a uniform size, and published af brief intervals, 








SOCIALIST LEAGUE OFFICE, 13, Farrinapon Roap, Lonpon, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COVS LIST 


STANDARD WORKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


Now ready, in 10 vols., 8vo, £4 10s., or 98, each. Vol. X. is the Glossary. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with a Lif 











the Poet, Notes, Bibliographies, etc., by the Rev. ALExANDER Dyce. With a Preface by the lat: 
Forster, and several Portraits 
This Edition is an exact Reprint of the Fourth Edition (July, 1880), but it is on superior paper (ant 


laid, faint-toned, specially designed for this work), and is printed in the finest style of workmanshi) 
Messrs. Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Limited, handsomely bound in extra cloth, gilt, gilt tops. DYC] 
EDITION of SHAKESPEARE, always the most popuLtaR and scHoLaRty of the Library Edition 
Poet, will now be at the same time the CHEAPEST, HANDIEST, and HANDSOMEST. 


ALPINE PLANTS. Paiuted from Nature by J. Sesoru. With Deseript 


Text by A. W. Bennett, M.A., B.Sc. 4vols., each with 100 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 16m: 
Persian gilt tops, each 25s. The whole Series (four volumes) now complete, price £5, 


In large post 4to, on antique-laid paper (specially designed and made for this work), Plates on fines 
hand-made paper, and bound in most superb style, 42s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CARICATURISTS AND GRAPHI¢ 
HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Granam Everitt. Illustrated by : 
number of Reproductions on Wood of scarce Caricatures, Broadsides, Book Illustrations, ete., | 
Cruikshanks, Rowlandson, Gillray, Bunbury, Theodore Lane, Crowquill, Bennett, Sandby, Thacl 
Doré, Seymour, “‘ Phiz,’’ Leech, etc. 


‘*Mr. Everitt has succeeded in producing an entertaining history of caricature, and consequently 
events, political and social, of the century—in fact, a thoroughly readable and instructive book.”’ 


Pall Mall Gazett 
Fully Illustrated, with Plates and Woodcuts, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ART. By Frances C. Turner, B.A. Ill 
trated by Copies of some of the most famous Paintings and Sculptures. 


‘‘The book is just such a one as should be put into the hands of the young persons of either s 
have developed a taste for art.”’—Gl 


RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of 


Heroic Ballads, Songs, and other pieces of our earlier poets, together with some few of latcr date. 
Taomas Percy, D.D. Edited, with a General Introduction, Additional Preface, Notes, Glossary, « 
by Henry B. WuHeattey, F.S.A. In 3 vols., medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt tops, handsom>ly printe 


antique paper (specially made), 31s. 6d. 


NEW WORK by Mr. HUBERT HALL, of the Record Office. 
With numerous Coloured and other Plates derived from contemporary drawings. 


SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 67. 
Contents.—Chap. I. The Landlord.—II. The Steward.—III. The Tenant.—IV. The Burgess.—YV. 
Merchant. —VI. The Host.—-Vi1I. The Churchman.—VIIL. The Courtier.—IX. The Official.—X. The Law 
ApprnprIx I. Notes and References to Chaps. I.-X. Apprnprtx II. The Darrell Papers. 
‘‘The volume contains some very curious illustrations and interesting statistics. Vastly interestin 
the account of ‘ Wild Darrell’s Diet, ist three hundred years azto—especially if we contrast it w 
hotel bills of the present day.”— Pune’ 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER-LORE., By Rev. Hiwperic Frienp, F.L.S 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
‘* A full study of a very fascinating subject. ... It forms a perfect treasury of curious and out-of-t 
way flower ‘learning.’ . .. Altogether the work is an important and exhaustive one, and occupies 
distinct place of its own.’’—Times 


MOON-LORE. By Rev. Tiworny Hartey, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, cloth gill 


gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


BARTHOLOMEW LEGATE. The Last Smithfield Martyr. By Froren 


Greee. With3intaglio plates, reproduced from original oil paintings Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
edges. 3s. 6d, 


OVER. SIBERIAN SNOWS. A Narrative of a Journey by Sledge over t! 


Snows of Russia and Siberia, by Caravan through Mongolia, across the Gobi Desert and the Gr 
Wall, and by Mule Palanquin, through China to Pekin, By Victor Metenan. With Map and 
Plates by the Author. Thick demy 8yo. 16s, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 
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Just Published. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with a 
new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 





Ul 








Ayes. |: 








And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGE, with special infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By Joun Brownine, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Lllustra- 
tions. Price 1s., cloth. 


Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 


‘How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.” — Graphic. 

« Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
obliged to wear Spectacles.” — Pail Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PiccaDILLy, LoNpDoN, W., 
And all Booksellers, 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, vonoon’Ww.c. 





WEUSGRAYV EV’S 


PATENT VENTILATING SLOW COMBUSTION STOVES, 





Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Antwerp, 1885; London, 1884; Amsterdam, 1883; Melbourne, 1880; 
Sydney, 1879; Paris, 1878; Brussels, 1876; 
Paris, 1867; London, 1862, 


MUSGRAVE’S 


NEW PATENT 


‘ULSTER’ SJOVES 


Are Superior to Any ever made. 








Priced Catalogue of the above, and also of MUS- 
GRAVE’S PATENT STABLE FITTINGS and 
MUSGRAVE’S SANITARY COW FITTINGS, post 
free from 


MUSGRAVE & CO. (Lim.), 97, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.; 


Ann Street Iron Works, Belfast; and 240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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A Note ON THE PoEMs oF MatTtrHew ARNOLD - - - - a q 
“Mr. Brown:” A Comepy or Errors. Act II, - . - . 14 
JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES . . ‘ - - . . 22 
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Porm: ‘*Seconp Love” : : , é . : “ . ‘ 13 
THe New American Marit Service - . - . - 14 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 
The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will b 
returned only tf accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s notic: 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be received only subject to 
approval ; and wm all cases the time and mode of imsertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 


THROWER §& RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Office of “Time.” 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO, 
PATERNOSTER SquaRkE, Lonpon, E.C, 
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In the Press, and will be Published in January 1887. 
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THE 


LIBFRAL & RADICAL YEAR-Book 


AND 


STATESMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


FOR 


“11887. b> ~~ 


Crown Octavo, from 350 to 400 pages. 


mera” Sen 
wy ey HE LIBEBAL AND RADICAL YEAR-BOOK AND STATES- 
1 MAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA will contain the fullest possible 


information respecting the Liberal and Radical Party in all 








its sections, 

In addition to a vast amount of special and original informa- 
tion respecting past Liberal Administrations and Measures, and 
well-digested summaries of Electoral Law, it will give particulars of each 
Constituency, with the results of the last three Elections, a list of the Parlia- 
mentary Representatives and various Liberal and Radical Clubs and Associa- 
tions, ete., in each, also a list of the great Liberal Organisations and Societies 
with their Offices and Officers, and a mass of information never before collated 


and published. 


PRICE—Paper Covers, 6d.; Cloth, gilt, 1s. 
Oo Nh af afb ele ae Sb ahs af ole she fe fs ahs fe ae ee abe ato oe Peete ate eb obo he eh he hs she ote ob shoehe seats eeheeeh 


London : 
TALBOT BROTHERS, CARTER LANE, E.C.; 
HAMILTON ADAMS & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Manchester—JOHN HEYWOOD & CO., DEANGATE. 
Edinburgh and Glasgow—JOHN MENZIES & CO, 
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W.H.ALLEN & COS LIST 5 NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
of the Union. By Percy Grea, At 

OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV KING 
of *‘ An American in Norway,’ et 

COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, 
late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal 
‘*Tonkin; or, France in the Far East 


thor OI 


Staff-Corps, 


Royal Madras Artillery, Author of 
Burmese War,’ etc. New and E 


** Orissa, 


urged Edition. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 1836 TO 1880. 


Author of ‘‘A History of the Brit 
vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRI 
KENNARD. MADAME DESTAEL. By 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE 
the Writings of the Rev. G. W. T M.A., 
Ramsay, Essex. Compiled and ] 
Kine Hatt, K.C.B, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
EDGAR ALLEN POE: His Life, Letters, 
‘*Eminent Women Series.’’? New Edition. Cro 
RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 
with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 
ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Ac 
Queensland, New South Wales, a1 
Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7 


Edited by Joun 


KER, 


Extract 


. ae ae 
count of Hig 
> 
} 


1 Victoria. By 


Rg. 6d. 


JOURNALS IN HYDRABAD AND KASHMIR. 
Maps 


Edited by Captain R. C. Tremp Witl 
Sketches by the Author. Demy 

THROUGH THE LONG DAY: A 
Two vols. 

4 GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE VICE- 


ROY OF INDIA. By Epwa THORNTON, 
New Edition. Revised and Edited by Sir Roprr 
LETHBRIDGR, C.L.E., and Artnur N. Wot! 
ton, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil 8 ce. Den 


8vo, half-bound, 28s. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, as told by 


Historians; The Local Muhan lan Dynas- 
ties. Gujarat. By the iate Sir Epwarp CLivg 
BartEyY, K.C.8.I. Partially based ona Trans 


lation by the late Professor Jonn Dowson. 
Forming a Sequel to Sir H. M. Elliott’s * His- 
tory of the Muhammadan Empire of India.”’ 
Published underthe Patronage of H.M.’s Secre- 
tary of State for India. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

HALFHOURS WITH MUHAMMAD. 
Being a Popular Account of Prophet of 
Arabia and of his more immed Followers, 
together with a Short Synopsis of the Religion 
he founded. By Artuur N. Wottaston, C.1.E., 
H.M. Indian (Home) Service, etc. Crown 8vo, 
with Map and 19 Illustrations, 6s. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL CHESNEY, Colone! 
Commandant Royal Artillery, D.C.L., F.R.S5., 


F.R.G.8. etc. By his Wire DAUGHTER, 
Edited by StantEY LANE-Poote. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HIN- 
DUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest to 


the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. 


‘Anr 
ACT 


Administrat 


iy A. Mary F 
BELLA DUFFY. 


. ROBINSON. 
ROYAL NAVY. 
late Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar 


ted by his Wipow. 


ant 


WwW 


Autobiography. 


From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruct 
: ss the Zodiac,” etc. 
AND MARTYR. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Two vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 
By JoHN FULFORD VicaRy, Aut 


ion, and Commerce. By Capt. C. B. NoRMAN 
Author of “ America; or, The Campaign of 1877 


Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. 
SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. 


and 


By Col. W. F. B. Laurin, Retire 
the Temple of Jaganneth,”’ ‘*‘ Narrative of Sec 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


By Capt. LIONEL J. TROTTE 


1 Empire in India,” ‘‘ Warren Hastings: a Biography,” etc. 


NEW VOLUMES.—MARGARET 0} 
In the press: Mrs. Srppons. By Mrs 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


Being Notes and Scenes fr 


H. INGRAM. 


With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir \ 


1 Opinions. 


By JoHN H. INGRAM, Editor 


n 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
d from 


the Home Correspondence of E, M. H. Cr. 8v 


it Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement, 


the Hon. Harotp Fincga-Hatton, New and Chea; 
By Sir RicHARD TEMPLE, K.C.S.L, etc., « 
Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations { 
[Shor 

By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. Crown & 
[Nearly read; 


Als 





ON INDIA, ETC. 


Keng, C.I.E., M.R.A.S., Author of ‘* The T 
in India,’’ etc. 8vo, with Map, 18s. 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM: a Survey of 
Geography, Government, Literature, 
Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Em 
and its inhabitants. By S. Wetits WILLIAM 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language a 
Literature at Yale College. Revised Editi 
with 74 Illustrations anda New Map ofthe | 
pire. Two vols., demy 8vo, 42s. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. Beinga Cy 
pedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, a 
Customs, together with the Technical and Th 
logical Terms of the Muhammadan 
By Tuomas Patrick Hueurss, B.D., M.R.A.S 
Fellow of the Punjaub University, Missi 
of the Church Missionary Society, Peshaw 
Afghanistan. 8vo, with numerous Illustrat 
422. 


REMINISCENCES OF SPORT IN INDIA. 
General E. F. Burton, Madras Staff-C 
With 8 full-page Illustrations from Sketches | 
the Author. 8vo, 18s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, 
1746 to 1849 inclusive. By Colonel G. B. M 
LEsoN, C.S.1I., Author of ‘‘ Life of Lord Cliy 
etc. Second Edition, with Additional Chapt 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map and Th 
Plans. 8vo, 183. 
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LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Watertoo Prace, Patu Matt, 8.W 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 





Household Management (Mrs. Beeton’s 
Book of). 4,000 Recipes, 1,000 Cuts and Coloured 
Plates. 7s. 6d. 


The Universal Instructor. In Three Vols. 
2,000 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. per Vol. 


History of the World (The Mlustrated). 
Profusely Illustrated. In Two Volumes, 7s. 6d. 
each. 

Farm Management (Ward & Lock’s Book 
of). Coloured Plates and Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


Amateur Work Illustrated. Vols. I. to V. 
With 1,000 Engravings each. 7s. 6d. per Vol. 


The Golden Land. By B. L. Farszon, [l- 
lustrated. 6s. 


History of Rome (A Popular). 
Tliustrated. 5s. 

The Child’s Instructors; or, Learning Made 
Easy. Hundreds of Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Everybody’s Lawyer. 14,600 Statements of 
the Law ; full index. 7s. 6d. 

The Young Ladies’ Treasure Book. 
oured Plates and Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. 


True Nobility: The Life of LorD SHAFTEs- 
BurY. By J. W. Kirton, LL.D. Illustrated. 
2s. 6.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

Worthies of the World. With Portraits and 
full-page Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


Epochs and Episodes of History. Com- 
anion Volume to the above. 220 Engravings. 
8s, 6d. 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Informa. 
tion: Scrence, Art, AND LITERATURE. 2,000 pages, 
25,009 Articles. 18s. 

Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Informa: 
maton: GroG@rapny, History, anD BIOGRAPHY. 
1,80) pages, 25,000 Articles; Maps. 18s. 

Violin Making: As it Was and asIt Is. By 
HERoN-ALLEN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Clarke’s (Dr. Adam) Commentary on the 
Holy Bible. In Six Vols., 52s. 6d. 

Holy Thoughts on Holy Things. 
Epwarp Davies, D.D. 7s. 6d, 

Great Thoughts on Great Truths. 
SDWARD Davies, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

Haydn’s Bictionary of Dates. 1,000 pages, 


12,C00 Distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and 
Facts. 18s, 


By D. Rose. 


Col- 


By Rev. 


By Rev. 








Beeton’s Illustrated Encyclopedia. 4.000 
pages, 50,000 Articles, 2,000 Engravings and Maps. 
Four Vols, 42s. 

Vineent’s Dictionary of Biography. By 
the Editor of ‘‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.” 
7s. 6d. 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Domestic Medicine. 
With Engravings. 7s. 6d. 

Haydn’s Bible Dictionary. 
number of Engravings. 7s, 6d. 


With a large 


Becton’s Garden Management. Entirely 
New Edition. Coloured Plates and 600 Engrav- 
ings. 10s, 6d. 


Popular Scientific Recreation. With about 


900 [ilustrations. 7s. 6d. 
God's Glorious Creation: Marvels of Earth. 
seaand Sky. Beautifully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Nature. 


The Creator’s Wonders in Living 


at? Be > lixr Tl} +pan + 4 
Beautifully Illustrated. 7s. 6d 


The Science of the Hand. By HERON-ALLEN. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

A Manual of Cheirosophy. By HERON- 
ALLEN. Illustrated, 5s. 

Every Man His Own Mechanic. The Book 
for Amateurs. 760 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

The Works of Henry Hallam. Complete in 


Six Volumes. 3(s. 


Phelps’ Shakespeare. By SAMUEL PHELPS. 


Engravings. Two Vols., 15s. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Mitman’s Notes and page Engravings. 
Four Vols., 21s. 

The Complete Works of Thomas 
With all the Original Illustrations, 
82s. 6d. 


Hood. 


Eleven Vols. 


Noble Thoughts in Noble Language. Com- 
piled ty Henry Soutruaare. 10s. 6d.; morocco, 
21s. 

Houscholad Medicine: A Guide to Good 


150 Engravings. 10s. 6d. 


Health and Long Life. 


Matthew Henry’s Commentary. 
in six Volumes, 63s. ; 


Complete 
in Three Volumes, 54s. 


The Waverley Novels (The Selected Edition 
of). Magnificently Illustrated with Original 
Designs by Eminent Artists: 1. Ivanqgor, 10s. 6d.; 
2. Ros Roy, 7s. 6d.; 3. Kentuworrn, 7s. 6d. ; 
4, WAVERLEY, 7s. 6d.; 5. HEART oF MIDLOTHIAN, 
7s. 6d.; 6. QuENTIN DuURWARD, 7s. 6d. 


*.* Complete Catalogue of Warp, Lock & Co.’s Publications will be sent, post free, on application. 





London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. ; 


New York: Bond Street. 




























































TIME ADVERTISER. 


NEW NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS, Author of “ Two Ifs,”’ “ For his Friend,” etc. 
THE WORLD BELOW. 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
sy CAPTAIN GAMBIER, R.N. 
SWIFTER THAN A WEHAVER’S SHUTTLE. 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo, 31 
By Mrs. HENRY ARNOLD, Author of “ Monk’s Hollow.” 
FOR LOVE OR GOLD. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo, 21s. 
By Mrs. BALDWIN. 


A MARTYR TO MAMMON. 3 Vol. Cr, 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





































*NEW* SHILLING *# FICTION. + 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
QUEER STORIES FROM “TRUTH.” By GRENVILLE MurRRAy. Sel 


(green cover), Series Il. (pink cover). 1s. each. 

‘* There are many of these qu ries from Truth, clearly told, and, maybe, not very far from 
either.’’—Fun. 

** As a writer of short stories M nville has a thousand imitators, but no rival.’’—T7he Bat, 
FOREWARNED! By E. M. ABDy-WILLIAMs. 

**We had to read it through wit stopping.’’—Perthshire Advertiser. 

**The novel is certainly a very rful one.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 
FALSE STEPS. By Dovatas Darton. 

** A brisk little story, lightly t ’— Globe. 

** Very well written, and very i esting.’’— Whitehall Review. 
SPELL BOUND. By WiLL HowarpDE 

“Mr. Howard’s diction is ex e, .. . and for this reason ... his book is worth 


of reading.”’— Whitehall Review. 


REVENGED! By E. | \MBERLA 


‘*The book is well and carefu tten, and is teresting.’’—Midland Co 
UNVARNISHED TALES. By WILLIAM Mackay. 
‘*A volume of remarkably ent n stories.”’— Reynolds, 


JONAS SYLVESTER. By C. Desparp. 


READINGS FROM THE DANE. Short Norwegian Stories. Translat 
J. FULFORD VICARY, J. 
‘** Seriously deserving of praise.’’— Whitehall Review. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 


THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By M. Moorson. 


** Thirteen excellent short sti Academy. 
** Bright in tone and style.’’—G 


Price 6d. Seoond Edition. 
THE MARCH OF THE STRIKERS. By Jno, A. BEevAN, M.D. 


“Dr. Bevan can thrill the sense of strong sympathy with almost the pathos of Hood,’’—P 
Advertiser. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 





































JHE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” 1887. 


Through the year all the usual popular features of this favourite Magazine will be retained, including 


TALES, ESSAYS, AND VARIOUS SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED ™ 
WITH ENGRAVINGS; 


FASHIONS OF THE NEWEST, NEEDLEWORK, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS; 


Cookery, Gardening, etc.; and Supplements of Fancy Work. 











This, the Queen’s Jubilee Year, will be commemorated in this Magazine by Portraits of Her Majesty, and 
some of the Royal Family, including 
The Princess Victoria at 8 years old. The Queen atis. _ The Queen in 1887. 
Her Majesty receiving the Sacrament during the Coronation Service. 
This Engraving contains an excellent likeness of the Queen’s Mother, H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, and also 
one of the Duke of Wellington (the Iron Duke). 
H.R.H. The Prince Consort. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


H.R.H. The Princess Royal of England (Crown Princess of Germany). 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 
A Frontispiece of the Morning Room at Osborne, the Queen engaged in writing. 
The Queen Receiving Lessons in Painting. 
The Engravings accompanied by descriptive notes of Her Majesty's life from childhood. 
The Queen receiving Lessons in Painting. 
Her Courtship and Marriage. , 
The Etiquette of the Court in sending Royal Invitations. 
Etiquette of the Queen’s Dinner Table. 
Amusing Anecdotes of the Queen and the poor people in the Highlands, etc., etc. 
The “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” Post Free, 8s. for the Year, or Single Numbers by Post 8d. To be had of 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, and of the Publishers 


Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey, London. 








NEW SERIES, NO. I. 


[he Reliquary: An Archeological Journal 


Edited by the Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D. 
Founded 1860.] (2s. 6d. Quarterly. 














CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 


I. On some Smaller Medizeval Weapons (Illustrated). Hon. HAROLD DILLON, F.S.A. 
Il. Seal of the Dean of Hartington (Illustrated). 
lll. The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars of Guildford. Rey. ©. R. F. PALMER. 
IV. Ivy. J.T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A. 
V. On a Ring found at Lanercost (Illustrated). R.S. FERGUSON, F.S.A. 
VI. On the Font at Tissington (Illustrated). J.T. ROMILLY ALLEN, F-.S.A. Scot. 
VII. Christian Archzeology at Athens. Rev. JOSEPH HIRST. 


VIII. An Inventory of the Church Plate of Rutland. ist Part (Illustrated). R. C. HOPE, 
F.S.A. 


IX. Notes from the Close Rolls (continued). JUSTIN SIMPSON. 

X. On the Doomsday Book (Illustrated). ROACH LE SCHONIX. 

XI. Quarterly Notes of Archzological Progress and Development. 
XII. Reviews of New Books. 





LONDON : BEMROSE & SONS, 28, OLD BAILEY, AND DERBY. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. An 


Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, 
Needlework. Plain, practical) c 
magnificently Dlustrated. By 8. ] 
FEILD and B. C. SAwWARD. If 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, 
plain edges, cushioned bevelled 


ext 


21s.; with Coloured Plates, el: 
binding, and coloured edges (for ] 
31s. 6d, 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. AP) 
book on Painting and Etching u} 
Porcelain, Paper, Vell 
Wood, Stone, Metals, and 
Decoration of our Homes. 
In the new “ Renaiss 


Pottery, 
Glass, 
the 
SAWARD. 


TIMEs ADVERTISER. 





GIFT BOOKS. 





REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. Bei 


d Fancy the Art of Ornamenting Thin Metal wit 
, and Raised Figures. By L. L. Hastopr, III 

\. CAUL- ated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

ny 4 


BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, 

d Managing the various Brit 

can be kept in confinement. I 
Col 


Containing F 
Reari 
is sh Bi ds 

1 


ustra ted V 


ured Plates and numerous finely- 
Wood Engravings. By R. L. WALLACE, 
| Hand C1ol gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 
Leather, | FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Containing FE 


irections for Successfully Breeding, R« 
Managing various Beautiful C 


Birds imported into this Country. Be: 


C. d the 


autif 


ing, price 7s. 6d. lustrated. By C. W. GEDNEY. In clot 
rilt, gilt edges, price 9s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL VIOLIN SCHOOL FOR HOME 
STUDENTS. A Practical Boo! [ns THE SPEAKING PARROTS. The Art 
tions and Exercises Violin | By Keeping and Breeding the principal Tall 
M. FLEMING, 1 vol. demy 41 Parrots in confinement. By Dr. KARL Rus 


6d. 


1 GUIDE Fe THE COINS: Ol 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

and Copper, from the Barliest P 
Present Time, with their Valu 
W. STEWART THORBURN. Plat 
Silver, and Copper. gold 
Silver Fac-similes of Coins, pric 


SKATING CARDS, A Series 
convenient size for use on the J 
Clear Instructions and Diagram 
the whole art of Figure Ska 
cards, gilt edges, round corne! 
strong leather pocket-book, pric 
in extra calf, satin lined (for p 
price 5s, 6d, 


In 


BOOKBINDING 

DeseiTeeae of the various T\ 
lances required, and Minute 
or their Effective Use. 
llustrated with 156 Engravin 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


pl 
fe 
] 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Be 
tions of the Lathe and its Atta 
Tools, with Minute Instructio. 
Effective Use. By James L 
Illustrated with 144 Engravin; 

gilt, price 2s, 6d. 


ALL Bt 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 


s, 6d. riates 


FOR AMATEURS 


By W. J 


T 


with Coloured Plates. In ¢ 


6d. 


ustrated 
ilt, price 6s. 
GREAT 

8 r. FANCY PIGEONS. Containing Full Direct 
for the Breeding and Management of Fai 
1s, and Descriptions of 
together with all other 
with of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Col 
and other Dllustrations. By J 
In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


every kno 
informat 


in Gr ; variety, 
‘ 


LYELL, 


RABBITS FOR PRIZES 
Lea : Containing Full Directions the pro} 
inted gement of Fancy Rabbits in H« 
By the late CHARLES RAYSON 
, price 2s. 6d. 


AND 


for 


PROFIT! 


Mana 
etre 8 
» See ¢ OF Cc oth ¢ o 


THE GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AND 
FANCY. Illustrated with Coloured I 
piece and Engravings. An exhausti 
and Ap on the Varieties of the Guinea Pig or Cav 
ind their Management for Pleasure or Pr 
E. Crane. By C. CUMBERLAND, F.ZS. 
pl ice 2s. 6d, 


ust 


In cloth ¢ 


GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR 


¢ Descrip- AMATEURS. Descriptions of the 
nents and Greenhouses and Frames, with Instruct 


for Building them, particulars of the vari 


A, nethods of Heating, etc. Magnificen 
In cloth Mustrated. By W. J. May. In cloth 
price 5s. 
IOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE, 


PUBLISHER, 170, Siaaataas Lonpon, W.C. 



























































TIME ADVERTISER. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S PopuLAR NOVELS. 





Two Shillings each. 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 


The Fellah. 
BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
CarrofCarrlyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 
Valerie’s Fate. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. | Philistia. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


BY BASIL. 
A Drawn Game. 
The Wearing of the Green. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 
Grantley Grange. 


BY BESANT AND RICE. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour. 

e Monks of Thelema. 
’T was in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room, 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. {| Uncle Jack, 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. 


BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog, 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. | Gabriel Conroy, 
Flip, | Maruja. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Matt. | Foxglove Manor, 
BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim, 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime, 


BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 


BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 


BY C, ALLSTON COLLINS. 
The Bar Sinister. 








BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. Basil. 
Hide andSeek. The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. | Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. | Miss or Mrs. ? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. | ‘I say No.’ 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
BY MORTIMER AND F.COLLINS: 


Sweetand Twenty. | Frances, 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. | Paul Foster's Daughter. 


BY C, EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Mountains. 


BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 


BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


| The Evangelist. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 
BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears, | Circe’s Lovers, 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. | Nicholas Nickleby. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. | Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Polly. 
Never Forgotten. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

The Second Mrs, Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 
PREFACED BY SIR H., BARTLE 

FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 


In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 

The Braes of Yarrew. | 
The Golden Shaft. 

Of High Degree. Fancy Fie: | 
By Mead and Stream. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 


P: 
T 
U 
saa eee a ¥v 
T 

BY HAIN FRISWELL, - 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. c 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. I 
Robin Gray, \ 
For Lack of Gold. I 
What will the World Say? ! 
In Honour Bound. I 


| James Duke. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Wizard of the Mountain. 


BY JAMES GREENWOOD, 
Dick Temple. 


BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


| Every-Day Papers. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky | 


BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Garth. | Ellice Quentin, 
Sebastian Strome. 

Prince Saroni’s Wife.! Dust. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 


BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron, 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
The Lover's Creed. 


BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart, 


BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen, 
The Queen of Connaught. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. 
Number Seventeen. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 








TIME ADVERTISER. 
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“CHATTO & WINDUS’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS 





“BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


Patricia Kemball. 


| Leam Dundas, 


The World Well Lost. 


Under Which Lord? 


With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


‘My Love!’ | 


Ione, 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


Gideon Fleyce. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


Dear Lady Disdain. 


Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


A Fair Saxon. | 


Linley Rochford. 


Miss Misanthrope. ! Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 


Maid of Athens. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, 


Paul Faber. 


| Thomas Wingfold. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL. 


Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE §S, MACQUOID. 


The Evil Eye. 


Lost Rose. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK. 


The New Republic. 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


Open! Sesame! 


| A Little Stepson. 


Fighting the Air. | Written in Fire. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 


BY J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-Dozen Daughters. 
BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


Touch and Go, 


| Mr. Dorillion. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s Atonement. 


Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Val Strange. 


Coals of Fire. 


Hearts. 


By the Gate of the Sea. 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 


BY ALICE O’HANLON. 


The Unforeseen. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies, 
BY MRS. ROBERT O’REILLY. 
Pheebe’s Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage, | Pascarel. 
Strathmore, Signa. 
Chandos. Ina Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
Idalia, Moths. 

Cecil Castlemaine. | Friendship. 
Tricotrin. Pipistrello, 
Puck, Bimbi. 

Folle Farine. In Maremma, 
A Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 
Frescoes, 





Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Princess Napraxine, 
A Village Commune, 


BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 


Gentle and Simple. 


(CONTINUED). 





BY JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’ sTutor, 
A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

Family Scapegrace. 


Murphy’s Master, 


| The Foster Brothers. 


b> 0 b> 





Found Dead. 
The Best of Husbands, 


Walter's Word. 


Halves. Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 

Humorous Stories. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest, 

Like Father, Like Son. 


A Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath Him 
Mirk Abbey. 

: 


Not Wooed, but Won. 

£200 Reward. 

ess Black than We're Painted. 

y Proxy. Under One Roof, 
High Spirits. Carlyon’s Year. 


bi 


The Foreigners, 


\ rald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone | Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 


Confidential Agent. 
yme Private Views. | From Exile, 
rape from a Thorn. | Kit. 
For Cash Only. | The Canon’s Ward. | 
BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, 
BY E. C, PRICE, 
| Valentina. | Mrs.Lancaster’s Rival, | 


BY G. A. SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS 


Joan Merryweather. 
The High Mills, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
BY GEORGE R, SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds, 
The Ring o’ Bells. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY 
A Match in the Dark, 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto 


BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | The Violin-Player 
Cressida, 

BY W. MOY THOMAS. 

A Fight for Life. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


| The Way We Live Now. 


American Senator. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 


Kept in the Dark. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
| FrauFrohmann. | Land-Leaguers 
| Marion Fay. | John Caldigate 


Love Little, Love Long. | Foul Play. | 


Cloister and Hearth, 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A: Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men & other Animals, 
The Jilt. Readia 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother's D 
Uninhabited House. 

Weird Stories Fairy Water, 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 
BY F. W. ROEINSON. 

Vomen are Strange 
The Hands of Justice. 
BY JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shelibacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
Round the Galley Fire. 


BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


A Simpleton. 


arling. 


sJ cl 


j A Levantine Family. 


BY F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress 


| Like Ships upon the Sea. 


BY°T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 


BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, ETO 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroa 
An Idle Excursion. ‘ 
Stolen White Elephant. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
The Bride’s Pass. | St. Mungo’s Cit 


BY J. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legend 





= BY LADY WOOD. 
Sabina. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 
| Castaway. | The Forlorn Ho; 
| Land at Last. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICADILLY, W. 
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MOUNTAIN MONARCHS, A Poem. By Cornetia Wattace. ‘Tastefully 


bound in coloured boards, 2s. 6d, 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, WITH OTHER LAYS. By Mrs. J. TAYLOR 
CROSS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 


‘* Pregnant with thought, and pleasingly written.”—Literary World, 
‘** Simple, unaffected lines.” —Scotsman. 


SONGS AND VERSES. By JANE ISABELLA STUART. MHandsomely 
bound in blue cloth, gilt, gilt top, feap. 4to, printed on antique laid paper, price 6s. 


** Many graceful sonnets and bright and tender little songs fill up a volume which is creditable t 
writer’s heart.’”’— Bookseller. 


THE FLORAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. Compiled by F. E. DUDGEON. With 


4 coloured plates representing the Four Seasons. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s, 6d, 


THE LITTLE ASKER; or, Learning to Think. By J. J. WRIGHT. 


Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 





Just Published, 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS OF A LIFETIME. Essays on the Social and Political Ques- 
tions of the Day. By F. A. WHITE, B.A., Author of “ Boys of Raby,” ete. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 








LITERATURE OF THE SOCIALIST LEAGUE. 


THE COMMON WHEAL 
Lb. (The Organ of the Socialist League). Iv. 


Exponent of International Revolutionary Socialism : published for the purpose of counter- 
acting the evil influence of the corrupt capitalistic press by printing the truth, and 
placing before the working people food for thought and reflection. upon 
their industrial, social, and political conditions, to the end that they 
may emancipate themselves from wage slavery and landlordism. 





New Edition, Price One Penny. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE SOCIALIST LEAGUE 


With Explanatory Notes by WILLIAM Morris and E. B. BAx, 





Pamphlets by W1LLIAM MorRis, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” 
* Life and Death of Jason,” ete, 
ART AND SOCIALISM. Price 3d. | THE AIMS OF ART. [J the Press. 
CHANTS FOR SOCIALISTS. 1, The Day is Coming; 2, The Voice of Toil ; 3, All for 
the Cause ; 4, No Master; 5, The March of the Workers; 6, The Message of the March 
Wind ; 7, Down Among the Dead Men. The seven Poems in one Pamphlet, 1d. 


THE SOCIALIST PLATFORM. 

1, Trades Unions. By E. BELForT BAx, 1d. 2, Useful Work v. Useless Toil. By WILLIAM 
MorkIs, ld, 3, The Factory Hell. By EDWARD AVELING and ELEANOR MARX-AVELING, 1d. 
4, The Commune of Paris. By E. B. BAx, VicroR DAVE, and WILLIAM Morris, 2d. 
5, Organised Labour. By THOMAS BINNING (London Society of Compositors), 1d. 


N.B,—The Socialist Platform is intended in great measure to be a Commentary on the Manifesto of the League. 
The Pamphlets will be printed of a uniform size, and published at brief intervals, 


SOCIALIST LEAGUE OFFICE, 13, FARRINGDON RoAD, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
Just published, at Libraries and Booksellers, 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


THE UNIT OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. A practical suggestion to a 


sclution of the problem of Imperial Federation by means of the Imperial Institute. By 
MORTIMER-FRANKLYN 





THE RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. ‘By EK. BELFORT BAX, Author 


** Handbook to the History of Ph yhhy.”? Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 








CAPITAL. By KARL MARX. Translated by 8. MOORE and Dr. 1 
AVELING, under the supervision of F. ENGELS [wo vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 30s.; 8vo, c 
extra, red edges, 15s. 





THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF MODERN EUROPE (1760-1815 At 





introductory study to the General tory pe in the X1Xth Century. By ARCHIBAL : WET) 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

Chapter I. Introduction. II. Monarchy as a Reformer. III. Advent of the Revolution, IV. Eur 
Disintegrated. V. Consolidation of Europe. VI. Quickening of Germany, Italy, and Spain. VII. Russia 
Scandinavia, and Ottoman Empire. VIII. Industrial Revolution in Europe. IX. Introductio1 
Machinery. X. The New Political E my. XI. Positive Theory in Inductive Science. XII. C1 


Philosophy and Sensational Psychology. XIII. National Literature and’ Artin Germany. XIV. Natu 
ism and the Revolution in English Literature. XV. Conclusion, Copious Index (16 pp.). 


THE FOLK. SONGS OF ITALY; Specimen Songs, With Translation: 


of each, and an Introduction and Notes by Miss R. H. BUSK, Author of “ The Folk-Lore of Rom 
Printed on hand-made paper and bound in parchment, 6s. Post 8vo. 





NEW WORK | Mr. HUBERT HALL, of the Record Office. 





With numerous Coloured and other Plates derived from contemporary drawings, and a large fold 
Coloured Map of London in 16th Century. 8vyo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE, By HUBERT HALL. 
Contents.—Chap. I. The Landlord.—IlI. The Steward.—IIL. The Tenant.—IV. The Burgess.—V. 


Merchant.—VI. The Host.—VII. The Courtier.—VIII. The Churchman,.—IX. The Official.—X. The Lawy 
Apprnpix I. Notes and References to Chaps. I.-X. Apprsnprx II. The Darrell Papers. 

‘* Those who wish tojunderstand th: \ners and customs of our ancestors of the 16th century, as t 
really were, and not as they ought to e been, cannot do better than read it.”—Truth. 

“Of deep interest.”—Morning Post. 

** Vastly entertaining.”—Punch. 

‘* Most curious and suggestive.” —S ay Review. 

“* A most graphic picture of the times.’’— Western Ant 








TEXT BOOK OF BRITISH FUNGI. By W. DE LISLE HAY. Demy 


8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 15s. [Just Publisi 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. With steel portrait, 496 pp. 8vo, 9s. 


‘By OCTAVII 
[Just Published 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square, 


















































x TIME ADVERTISER, 


Just Published. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with a 
new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By Joun Brownine, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Illustra- 
tions. Price ls., cloth. 
Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 1 


“*How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.” — Graphic. 


“Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
‘ obliged to wear Spectacles.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.., 
And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, tonbon. wic. 


WMUSGRAV E'S 
PATENT VENTILATING SLOW COMBUSTION STOVES, 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 
Antwerp, 1885; London, 1884; Amsterdam, 1883; Melbourne, 1880; 
Sydney, 1879; Paris, 1878; Brussels, 1876; 
Paris, 1867; London, 1862, 


MUSGRAVE’S 


NEW PATENT 


‘ULSTER’ STOVES 


Are Superior to Any ever made. 





























Priced -Catalogue of the above, and also of MUS- 
GRAVE’S PATENT STABLE FITTINGS and 
MUSGRAVE’S SANITARY COW FITTINGS, post 
free from 


MUSGRAVE & CO. (Lim.), 97, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.; 
Ann Street Iron Works, Belfast; and 240, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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Doctors AND Doctors. ‘ 


LUNATICS AT LARGE 
My Two Cats. 
‘Love’s A TYRANT.” 


Part I. 


Chap 
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The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. 
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BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 
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The Art of the Old English Potter. 
By L. M. Soton. Illustrated with Fifty Etchings by the Author. Imperial 4to, cloth, 
£8 8s. The Edition of this Work was limited to 250 copies, and 20 copies upon Japan 
paper. There are very few copies left to offer at above price 
CHEAP EDITION, with an Appendix on Foreign Imitations of English Earthenware, 
and New Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d.; large paper, 31s. 6d. 


The Life and Works of Joseph Wright, A.R.A.., 
commonly called ‘‘ Wright of — 


By WILLIAM BEMROSE, Author of “ A Manual of Wood Carving,” etc., . Dlustrated 
with Two Etchings by F. SEyMouR HADEN, and Four Pho to- Ends io Plates and 
Woodcuts. Imperial 4to, cloth, £2 2s. Large paper, half-bound, £4 4s. 


How to Write the History of a Parish. 


By Rev. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D. Third Edition. Enlarged and Re-written. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. | Just Pu hlished. 


A History of the Ancient Parish of Leek, 
Staffordshire, including Horton, Cheddleton, 
and Ipstones. 


sy JOHN SLEIGH, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. mn 2 rial 4to, cloth, £3 3s. 
Large paper copies, £4 4s. This work was issued by Subscription. There are only a 


few copies to offer at above prices. 


A Historical Sketch of the Parish of Croxall, 


In the County of Derby; containing the Townships of Catton and Oakley, with full 
descriptive Accounts and Pedigrees of the families of Curzon and Dorset, Prinsep, Albini, 
Saint Amand, and Horton ; Maps of the Townships with their Field Names; Registers o! 
the Parish, a full description of the Church, together with sedans Ancient Documents 
hitherto unpublished. By Rev. RICHARD UssSHER. Royal 4to, 240 pages, copiously 
illustrated, and handsomely bound in cloth boards, £2 2s. 


The Chronicles of the Collegiate Church or Free 
Chapel of All Saints’, Derby. 


Ry Rev. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., Author of “ Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire,’ 
“ How to write the History of a Parish,” etc., and W. H. St. Jonn Hopp. Royal 4to, 
richly illustrated, bevelled boards, gilt extra, £2 2s 


mes 


The History of the Parish and Priory of Lenton, 


In the County of Nottingham. By JoHN THOMAS GoDFREY, F.R.H. Society. Royal 
8vo, cloth, with Illustrations and Pedigrees, £1 11s. 6d, 





LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; ayn DERBY. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


continued. 


OLD INIQUITY. By PHBE ALLEN, author of “Gilmory,” “Spring and Aut 
‘A Woodland Idyll,” ete. 


‘Written with care and simplicity Spectator. 

“ An entrancing work, which one | lown with reg ily to take up again with unfeigned ple 
—Liverpool Daily Post, 

‘A pretty little story.”— Westminster Review. 

‘* The characters are well drawn, 2 body can find the book dull.’”’—Yorkshire Post. 

ry , 

A NEW MARGUERITE. py «Ino, 

‘There is true poetical feeling in t reation of the Author’s imagination.’’— Morning P»:?. 

‘Tn the ground-plan of the work t! ; the genuin ir of Teutonic romanticism,’ ‘ 
RURICK: A Russian Novel. py Annie Grant. 

‘* A story which in every sense is e ptionally interesting.’’—Morning Post. 

‘There is no lack of excitement and movement in the book.’’—Atheneum 

‘** Very fresh and interesting, and v that . . the authoress possesses genuine literar 


Literary World. 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE. JOHN ROBERTSON. 


‘‘The adventures of his hero, . tried in the furnace of affliction, are interesting, and t 
heroines are drawn with considerab! eling.”—Atheneui. 

*** One of the People’ is well wort ng.’’— Literary World. 
THROUGH DEEP WATERS, “By Horace A. NELSON. 

‘‘A very capital novel .. . tl erest is wi vined throughout.’’—WNewcast!: Weekly ¢ 
THE YOUNG MARQUISE. we * Man 

‘Written with considerable and commendable care.’’— Academy. 

‘‘The author’s earnestness and power — him to retain our interest.’’—Atheneum. 

‘‘The story is very powerfully w n.”’—Literary World. 


IS LOVE A CRIME? By [Rs. JAGGER, Author of “ Rookery Mill,” et 
‘* The chief merit of Mrs. Jagger’s y lies in Ruth’s clear expression of opinion on a variety ‘ 
which she has thought out and refle | on with all the force of an unusually intelligent mind.”’—M 
Post. 

“A clever study.”—Literary World 


KINTAIL PLACE: A Tale of Revolution. By the Author of “ Dorothy: a 
biography.” 

** Although we fancy ourselves acquainted with the horrors of the French Revolution, fresh deta 
work in the provinces are continually coming to light. Of these ‘ Kintail Place’ presents a graphic 
The early victories of the Vendéans are described with dash and spirit.’’—Guardian. 

‘* Full of charm and interest.” — Church Review. 


IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF JUNE. By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


‘““Theromance . . . will doubtless find many admirers.’’—Atheneum. 
‘* A bright, cleverly written story.’’— Scotsman. 
‘The tale is one of thrilling interest.’—Litevary World. 


THE QUEEN’S LAND. By CoMMANDER VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, K.N. 


‘“‘'The author has succeeded in making a capital book, which will enthral its readers throughout.” 


Weekly. 

‘** Written in a bright, amusing mai ner, Court Journal, 

** Another of Commander Cameron’s stirring tales Morning Post. 
AN EXCELLENT MYST ERY. By C. Davenport Jonss. 

‘Charming in detail . . . equipped with man ialificatious for success—a 1 

perception, and a strong sense of hu yur. . . . Mr. Davenport Jone S is very good ¢ 

‘We can heartily commend this book to novel readers.” — Whitehall Review, 

‘‘The story is powerfully told.’ terary World. 


SUDDEN DEATH. By Britirre Skorrowe. 
AN UNSOCIAL SOCIAL'ST. By G. B. Sxaw. [Just Pi 


SWAN SONNENSCHE 'N, LOWREY, & CO, PATERNOSTER _—o LE 
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List or STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA & THE EAST 


SELECTED FROM 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S CATALOGUE. 





KETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED 
ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel W. F. B. Lauriz. 
Retired Royal Madras Artillery, Author of 
‘* Orissa, and the Temple of Jagannath,”’ etc., 
** Ashé Pyee,”’ the Eastern or Foremost Country, 
etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Admini- 
stration, and Commerce.’ By Capt. C. B. Norman, 
late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff-Corps, 
Author of “‘America; or, The Campaign of 
1877,” “Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.” 
Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. 


HALFHOURS WITH MUHAMMAD. 
Being a Popular Account of the Prophet of 
Arabia and of his more immediate Followers, 
together with a Short Synopsis of the Religion 
he founded. By Artuur N. Wottastoy, U.1.E., 
H.M. Indian (Home) Service, etc. Crown 8vo, 
Illustrated, 6s. 


A GAZETTEER OF THE TERRITORIES 
UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE VICE- 
ROY OF INDIA. By Epwarp TxHoRNTON. 
New Edition. Revised and Edited by Sir RorEr 
Letuasprinver, C.I E., and Arrnur N. WOLLAs- 
ton, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service. Thick 
8vo, 28s. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA, as told by its own 
Historians; ‘The Local Muhammadan Dynas- 
ties. Gujarat. By the late Sir Epwarp CLive 
Baytz8y, K.C.8.I. Partially based on a Trans- 
latiou by the late Professor Jonn Dowson. 
Forming a Sequel-to Sir H. M. Elliott’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Muiiammadan Empire of India.”’ 
Published underthe Patronage of H.M.’s Secre- 
tary of State for India. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


ORIENTAL PENMANSHIP. Comprising Speci- 
‘mens of Persian Handwriting. Illustrated with 
facsimiles from Originals in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, to which . re added Illustrations 
of the Nagari character. By the late Pro.es-or 
PALMER and FREDERIC Pincotr. |Jn the Press. 


A DICTIONARY OF ISLAM. Being a Cyclo- 
peedia of the Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, and 
Customs, together with the Technical an | ‘i heo- 
logical Terms of the Muhammadan R» igion. 
By Taomas Patrick Hueuss, B.D., M.'t.A.8., 
Fellow of the Punjaub University, Missiona:y 
of the Church Missionary Society, Peshawur, 
Afghanistan. 8vo, with numerous Lllustrations, 
42s. 


HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-8, 
commencing fromiheclo.e fthe Second Volume 
(f Sir John Kaye’s “ History of the Ssoy War.”’ 
i y Colonel G. B. Matuisson, C.8.1. ‘Three vols., 
tvo, 20s, each. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. By Sir J. W. 
Kaye. Three vols., Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


TKE LiiE OF MAJ.-GEN. SIR HENRY 
D JRAND, K.C.8.I., C.B., of the Royal En- 
gi.cers. Bv H. M. Duranp, C.§8.1., of the 
s« gal Civil Service, Barrister-at-Law. Two 
vo's., 8vo, with Portrait, 42s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, 
FROM 1836 TO 1880. By Capt. Lrone: J. 
TRoTTER, Author of ‘‘A History of the British 
Empire in India,’ ‘‘ Warren Hastings: a Bio- 
graphy,’ etc. Twovols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF HIN- 
DUSTAN. From the First Muslim Conquest to 
the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. 
KeeEns, C.I.E., M.R.A.8., Author of ** The Turks 
in India,’’ etc. 8vo, with Map, 18s. 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA, from 
1746 to 1849 inclusive. By Colonel G. B. Mat- 
LESON,C.S.I., Author of the ‘‘ Life of Lord Clive,”’ 
etc. Second Edition, with Additional Chapter 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map and Three 
Plans. 8vo, 18s. 


FIFTY-SEVEN: Some Account of the Admini- 
stration of Indian Districts during the Revolt of 
the Bengal Army. By Henry Grore@e Keene, 
C.1L.E., M.R.A.8S., Author of ‘‘ The Fall of the 
Mughal Empire.’’ 8vo, 6s. 


FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 
Clive—Warren Hastings—Wellesley. Vol. I.— 
LORD CLIVE. By Colonel G. B. MAuurson, 
C.S.1., Author of *“‘ History of the French in 
India.’’ 8vo, with Portrait and 4 Plans, 20s. 


IN THE COMPANY'S SERVICE. A Remini- 


scence. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Contents: Addiscombe—Cantonments—As in the 
days of Noé—The Monsoon of Fifty-Seven. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG THE WILD 
BEASTS OF INDIA: their Haunts and Habits, 
from Personal Observation With an account 
of the Modes of Capturing and Taming Wild 
Elephants. By G. P. Sanperson, Officer in 
Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs 
at Mysore. With 21 full-page Lllustrations and 
3 Maps. Second Edition. Feap. 4to, £1 5s. 


TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN INDIA. Being the 
Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.C.B. By GErorGE 
ABERIGH-MaAckKay. Post 8vo, 4s. An [Illustrated 
Edition, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


With Appendices and two Maps, one being the 
latest Russian Official Map of Central Asia. 
Two vols., Demy 8vo, 36s. 


GLOSSARY OF JUDICIAL AND REVENUE 
TERMS, and of useful Words occurring in 
Official Documents relating to the Administra- 
tion of the Government of British India. From 
the A abic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, 
Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Mayalam, and other 
Languages. Compiled and Published under the 
authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of 
the E. 1. Company. By H. H. Witson. Demy 
4to, £1 10s. 


WARREN HASTINGS: A BIOGRAPHY. By 
Capt. L. J. Trorrer, Author of ‘‘ History of the 





British Empire in India,”’ etc. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Prace, Patt Matt, 8.W. 
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1. A REAL KEYLESS» - “WONDER” WATCH 


Offered with the following Valuable Works. The “ Wonder” Watch is an 
accurate T0.0 ekeeper, sumple im construction, and handsome in appearance 


Equally suitable for all classes and all ages. 


2. THE KEYLESS “WONDER” WATCH 1s ovruanp win 


Beeton’'s Illustrated Encyclopeedia: embracing Geograpliy, 








History, Biography, cence Art, Literature, ete. Four Vols., comprising 4,000 page 
50,000 articles, hundreds of Engravings, and accurate a 
Price of Four Vols. and Watch. . £2 0 


3. THE KEYLESS “ WONDER” ” WATCH IS OFFERED WI 
Beeton’s Dictionary of Geography, History, Bhscanhy, 


etc. Two Vols., comprising 1,856 pages, 25,000 articles, hundreds of Engravings 
and Maps. 
Price of Two Vols. and Watch ... .- £1 8 6 


4. THE KEYLESS “ WONDER’ . WATCH IS OFFERED WI! 


Beeton’s Dictionary of Science, Art, and Literature 


Two vols., comprising 1,900 pages, 25,000 articles, hundreds of Engravings. 


Price of Two Vols. and Watch .... ihe . £1 3 6 
’ rT ” 7 
1. A LADY’S “WONDER “WATCH, in richly gilt al 
chased case, securely p: 1 in elegant velvet-lined box, and One of the follow 
handsome presentation V imes for 17s. 6d.; or the Watch and Two Vols. for ry 


A USEFUL BOOK AND A GOOD WATCH FOR 1%. 64. 
2. A LADY’S “WONDER” WATCH ayp 


Sylvia's Young Ladies’ Treasure Book, a Complete Cyc! 
pedia of Practical Instruction, direction for all occupations and amusem 
Suitable for young ladies. With Coloured Plates and other Engravings. 

Price of Watch and Book, complete a ae ee me .. 17s. 6d 


A USEFUL BOOK AND A GOOD Ww ATCH FOR 17s. 64. 


3. A LADY’S “WONDER” WATCH ayo 


Sylvia’s Book of Family Management and Practica 


Keconomy, a Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, containing what it is importa 
know on the essentials of home economy. With Coloured Plates and 350 Engravi1 
Price of Watch and Book, complete A pis oe site Bee © 


A USEFUL BOOK AND A GOOD WATCH FOR 1%s, 6d. 


4. A LADY'S “WONDER” WATCH ayo 


Mrs. Beeton’s Housewite's Treasury of Domestic Infor 


mation, with every requisite direction to secure the comfort, elegance, and prosp 
of the house. With Coloured and other Plates and many Engravings. 
Price of Watch and Book, complete Wx Re oA 7 .. 17s. 6 


A USEFUL BOOK AND A GOOD WATCA FOR 1%. 64. 
5. A LADY'S “WONDER” WATCH ayn 


Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Needlework, consisting of 670 Pattern 


full descriptions and instructions as to working them. 
Price of Watch and Book, complete ba ae m: Bi oc aoe © 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. ; 
And all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


4 THE * JUBILEE # SERIES. 


A New Set of Elementary School Books. 
THE JUBILEK READERS. 


PR MERS: Lower: Primer, 32pp., paper, 14d.; cloth, 23d. Upper Primer, 
ispp., paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. The Infant’s Aid; or, Reading Made Kasy. 
G4pp., cloth, 4d. 

FEATURES.—-Going up by power sounds from letters to words—Reading both by sight and 
sound—* The Infant’s Aid,” ¢ Lv ing the power and sound of every word of one syllable in the 
English Language—the Set of Primers in the form of Object Lessons, an Illustration (specially 
prepared) at ‘the top of each page. 

READER (Standard I.), 128pp., cloth boards, 8d. 
READER (Standard II), 128pp., cloth boards, 8d. 
READER (Standard IIlI.), 192pp., cloth boards, 1s, Od. 
READER (Standard IV), 192pp., cloth boards, ls. Od. 

FEATURES.—Novel Matter—Prose and Poetical Pieces showing transposition—Lessons all 

arranged to teach useful information, and a proper Step by Step system throughout in 


the introduction of words and sentences. 














THE JUBILEE ARITHMETIC. 


STANDARD I., 24pp., paper, 1ld.; cloth limp, 2d. 
STANDARD II., 32pp., paper, 14d.; cloth nite A4d. 
STANDARD IILI., 32pp., paper, 14d.; cloth, hd. 
STANDARD IV., 48pp., paper, 2d.; cloth limp, 3d, 
STANDARD V., 64tpp., paper, 3d.; cloth limp, 4d. 
STANDARDS VI. and VIL, xearly ready. 
ANSWERS TO ARITHMETIC I,, II., IIL, nearly ready. 
ANSWERS TO ARITHMETIC IV.,, V., VI. VIL, nearly ready. 
Fea TURES.—Carecful Graduation—Very numerous Examples—Mental Exercises, prepara- 
tory to each new step, and pi urticularly to the next higher Standard— Miscellaneous Questions 


at the end of each book in the form of Test Cards, including, as much as possible, Inspector’s 
Questions 





THE JUBILEE GRAMMAR. 
ENGLISH STANDARD 8pp., eight illustrations, paper cover, 1d, 
GRAMMAR (Standard II.), 24pp., paper, 1d.; cloth, 2d. 
GRAMMAR (Standard ITLI.), 32pp., paper, l4d.; cloth, 24d. 
GRAMMAR (Standard IV.), 48pp., paper, Od.: cloth, Sd. 


GRAMMAR (Standard V.), 64pp., paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
GRAMMAR (Standard VI.), %6pp., a ... cloth, Gd. 
GRAMMAR (Standard VIL), 96pp., ses cloth, 6d. 


FEATURES s.— Parsing carefully attended to—Analysis wid Construction of 
Sentences Illustrated in all Standards—Alternative pieces of Poetry for Repetition 
thoroughly explained— Etymology and Word Building for the higher Standards as 
required by the Code—Examples and }ixercises largely taken from the Repetition 
pieces—Kaach Book framed to meet, not merely the Grammar requirements of the Code, 
but ali those under the head of “ ENGLISH.” 

Other Works will be announced Shortly. 


Teachers are respectfully invited to send for Specimen Pages. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 28, OLD BAILEY, AND DERBY. 











TIME ADVERTISER. 





4 NEW + AND #* USEFUL # BOOKS. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. An 
Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy 
Needlework. Plain, practical, complete, and 
magnificently Illustrated. By 8S. F. A. CAUL- 
FEILD and B. C. SAWARD. In demy 4to, 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, 
plain edges, cushioned bevelled b: 
21s.; with Coloured Plates, elegant fancy 
binding, and coloured edges (for presentation), 
31s. 6d. 


ards, price 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. A Practical Hand- 
book on Painting and Etching upon Textiles, 
Pottery, Porcejain, Paper, Vellum, Leather, 
Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals, and Plaster, for 
the Decoration of our Homes. By B. C. 
SAWARD. In the new “ Renaissance” 
ing, price 7s. Gd. 


bind- 


PRACTICAL VIOLIN SCHOOL FOR HOME 
STUDENTS. A Practical Book of Instruc- 
tions and Exercises in Violin Playing. By 
J.M. FLEMING. 1 vol.,demy 4to, cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, 
and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By Major 
W. STEWART THORBURN. Plates in Gold, 
Silver, and Copper. In gold cloth, with 
Silver Fac-similes of Coins, price 6s. 6d. 


SKATING CARDS. A Series | Cards of 
convenient size for use on the / 
Clear Instructions and Diagrams for Learning 
the whole art of Figure Skating. Tinted 
cards, gilt edges, round corners, enclosed in 
strong leather pocket-book, price 3s. 6d. ; or 
in extra calf, satin lined (for } 
price 5s. 6d. 


e, containing 


resentation), 


BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS. 
Descriptions of the various Tools and Ap- 
pliances required, and Minute Instructions 
for their Effective Use. By W. J. E. Crane. 
Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth 
gilt, price 2s, 6d. 


Being 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Being Descrip- 
tions of the Lathe and its Attachments and 
Tools, with Minute Instructions for their 
Effective Use. By JAMES LUKIN, B.A. 
Illustrated with 144 Engravings. In cloth 
gilt, price 2s. 6d, 


ALL BOOKS 





REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. Bei 


the Art of Ornamenting Thin Metal wit 
Raised Figures, By L. L. Hastops. II! 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. Containing Fu 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, Reari1 
and Managing the various British Birds t 
can be kept in confinement. ITlustrated wit 
Coloured Plates and numerous finely- 
Wood Engravings. By R. L. WALLACE. 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Containing ! 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, Rea 
and Managing the various Beautiful Ca 
Birds imported into this Country. Beautifu 
Illustrated. By C. W. Grepney. In cl 
gilt, gilt edges, price 9s. 6d. 


THE SPEAKING PARROTS. The Ar! 
Keeping and Breeding the principal Tall 
Parrots in confinement. By Dr. KARL R 
Illustrated with Coloured Plates. In « 
gilt, price 6s. 6d. 


FANCY PIGEONS. Containing Full Direct 
for the Breeding and Management of Fa 
Pigeons, and Descriptions of every kn 
variety, together with all other informat 
of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Col: 
Plates and other Illustrations. By J 
LYELL. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


RABBITS FOR PRIZES AND PROFT! 
Containing Full Directions for the pr 
Management of Fancy Rabbits in Healt] 
Disease. By the late CHARLES Rayson. 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


THE GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AN! 
FANCY. Illustrated with Coloured Fro 
piece and Engravings. An exhaustive 
on the Varieties of the Guinea Pig or ' 
and their Management for Pleasure or P: 
By C. CUMBERLAND, F.Z.S. In cloth 
price 2s. 6d, 


‘-REENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FO! 
AMATEURS. Descriptions of the 
Greenhouses and Frames, with Instruct 
for Building them, particulars of the va 
methods of Heating, etc. Magnifice 
Illustrated. By W. J. May. In cloth 
price 5s. 


oe 
o 


SENT CARRIAGE FREE. 





L. UPCOTT GILL, Pvusuisper, 170, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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v1 TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT, 


Author of “ Children of Gibeon,” etc. With Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. Thre 








é vols, crown 8svo. 

i (Immediately. 

HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. rf? F 
A SON OF HAGAR, A Romance of our Time. By HALL CAINE, Author of “The 


Shadow of a Crime.” Three vols, crown 8vo, at every Library. 








CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
OLD BLAZER'’S HERO. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Joseph’s Coat, 
etc. Two vols, crown 8vo, ‘12s. ( 








“ _ T n 8vK os ‘ a, (Preparing. 
JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK. 
HOLIDAY TASKS: being Papers written during Vacation Time. By JAMES PAYN. 
Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” “ High Spirits, ” etc. Crown 8vo, clk th extra, 6s. 


GLOW- -WORM TALES. By JAMES PAYN. Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.”’ 


AA 
Three vols., crown 8vo. 








Pre paring. 





MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 


Author of “Dr. Jeoky il, on New Arabian Nights,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
GRANT ALLEN’S 3 NEW BOOK. 


THE BECKONING HAND, etc. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “Strange 


Stories,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 














SARAH TYTLER’ Ss NEW NOV EL. 
DISAPPEARED: 2 Novel. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 


. “St. Mungo’s City — a With Six Illustrations by P. MACNAB. Crown 8vyo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 


JUBILEE EDITION OF McCARTHY’S HISTORY. 
AHISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. JUBILEE 
EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. Two vols., square 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
[In the Press. 
IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: Sketches of Irish History from 1798 to 1836 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 5s. [ Shortly. 


SISTER DORA: : a Biography. By MARGARE TLONSDALE. Popular Edition, Revised, 


with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and Four Illustrations. Square 8vo, picture 
cover, 4d. ; ; cloth, 6d. 




















THE CRUISE OF THE “BLACK PRINCE” PRIVATEER, commanded 


by ROBERT HAWKINS, Master Mariner. By Commander v. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N.,C.B., D.C.L. 
With Frontispiece | and 1 Vignette by by P. - MAC NAB. Cr own Sv . cloth extra, 5s. 








A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “ * The Wreck 


of the Grosvenor,” “* Round the Galley Fire,” “‘ On the Fo’k’sle Head,” etc. Crown 5vo, sloth extra, 6s. 


BURIED DIAMONDS: ANovel. By SARAH TYTLER. New and Cheaper Edi 


tion. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 








BRUETON’S BAYOU. By JOHN HABBER TON, Author. of “ Helen’s Bab ie oa,” ete. 


Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. ry may 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. By JAMES RUNCIMAN, Author of “ Skippers 


and Shellbacks.””’ Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FATAL ZERO: A Homburg Diary. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


WIFE OR NO WIFE? ByT. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke,” etc. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s.. 6d. (Shortly. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 











TIME ADVERTISER. 





CHATTO & WINDUS? S NEW BOOKS 


Continued). 


A HISTORY OF hanLiAmeNT Ate: ELECTIONS AND ELEC 


TIONEERING IN THE OLD DAYS: 
Hustings and in the House of Commons from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. 


Original Political Squibs, Lampoc ns, Pictorial Satires, and Popular C 
y s, aricatures of the " 
JOSEPH GREGO, Author of “ Rowlandson and his W orks,’ eahiee The Life of Gillray,” ete. pt ey 


cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly One Hundred Illustrations, 16s. 


BURGLARS IN SARADISE. By E. STUART PHELPS, Author of “ An Old Mai 


_ Par: udise,”” ‘* Beyond the Gates,” et Crowa 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

















ANIMAL AN ECDOTES. arranged on a new principle. By H. A. PAGE, Author 


‘ Life of De Quincy,” ‘Thoreau : a Study,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


CHRONICLE OF THE COACH : Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. DENISO 


Cc HAMPLIN., With 75 Illustr: tions by EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d 








STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R5S.1 


Author of “ Chapters in Evolutio , etc. With numerous Illustr: tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


THE PYROTECHNIST? S TREASURY; or, complete Art of Making Firework 


By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. A ha Edition, revised throughout and grea 











enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. A N 
Editi es this famous Poem, w over 100 new Illustrations by leading Artists. Small 4to, c 
extra s 


POEMS BY WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. A New Edition, with a Steelplate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed 
handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s 





SOCIETY IN LON DON. By A FOREIGN RE SIDE NT. i New Edition, with 


additional Chapter on Soorsty aMon@ THR MIDDLE AND PROFESSIONAL CLAssEs. Crown 8vo, l1s.; cl 
ls. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES: ESSAYS. By ALGERNON CG. SWINBURNE. Crown & 


cloth extra, 12s. 


THE WAYFARER : Quarto rly Journal of the Society of Cyclists. No. I. for October, a 


No. If. for January, are now rea‘ De my 8vo, tl ustrated cover, ls. each. 














BELGRAVIA. One Shilling Monthly. The Number. for January contained the Fi 
Chapters of a New Novel by SARAH TYTLER (Author of ‘‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,” etc.), entitl 
‘*DISAPPEARED,” with Illustrations by P. MACNAB; and Stories by WILKIE COLLINS, M 
BRADDON, Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, the AUTHOR OF “ P HYL LIS,” and other Popular Authors. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, One Shilling Monthly. In addition to 1 
Articles upon subjects in Literature. Science, and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputat 
“SCIENCE NOTES,” by W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and *‘ TABLE TALK,’ by SYLVAN't 
URBAN, appear monthly. 








SCIENCE GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students and Lover 


Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., etc. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chem 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiogr: iphy, ete. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


WORKS BY EDW ARD WALFORD, M.A. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Con' 


ing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, etc., of more than 12,000 distinguished Head 
Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town 
Country Addresses, Clubs, etc. Twenty seventh Annual Edition, for 1887. Cloth gilt, 50s. 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE (1887). 

THE SHILLING BARONETAGE (1887). 

THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1887). 

THE SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1887). 











THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AN! 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (1887). In One Volume, royal 32mo, cloth extra, Ke edges, 5s. 


FRY'S ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CH 


Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, ete. Published Annually. Cr 
8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 








NEW NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By E. M. ABDy-WILLIAMS, Author of “ Two Ifs,”’ “ For his Friend,” ete. 
THE WORLD BELOW. 3 Vols. Cr. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
By CAPTAIN GAMBIER, R.N. 
SWIFTER THAN A WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 38 Vols. Cr. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
By Mrs, HENRY ARNOLD, Author of “ Monk's Hollow.” 
FOR LOVE OR GOLD. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo, 21s. 
sy Mrs. BALDWIN. 


A MARTYR TO MAMMON. 3 Vol. Cr. 8vo, 31s. 6d 


* NEW *# SHILLING # FICTION. # 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 
QUEER STORIES FROM “TRUTH.” By GRENVILLE MurRRay. Series I. 


(green cover), Series Il. (pink cover). 1s. each. 
‘* There are many of these queer stories from 7ruth, clearly told, and, maybe, not very far from truth 
either.’’— Fun. 
‘“* As a writer of short stories Mr. Grenville has a thousand imitators, but no rival.’’—The Bat. 


FOREWARNED! By E. M. ABpy-WILLIAMs. 
“*We had to read it through without stopping.’’—Perthshire Advertiser. 
**The novel is certainly a very powerful one.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 


FALSE STEPS. By DovuGtas DALTON. 


** A brisk little story, lightly told.’’—G@lobe. 
** Very well written, and very interesting.”’— Whitehall Review. 


SPELL BOUND. By. WILL Howarpr. 
‘“*Mr. Howard’s diction is extensive, .. . and for this reason .. . his k is worth the trouble 
of reading.”’— Whitehall Review. 


REVENGED! By E. L. CHAMBERLAIN. 


‘*The book is well and carefully written, and is very interesting.’’—Mi. Cc 


UNVARNISHED TALES. By WILLIAM Mackay. 


‘*A volume of remarkably entertaining stories.’’— Reynolds. 


JONAS SYLVESTER. By C. DESPARD. 
“Undoubtedly extremely interesting.”—Academy. 
READINGS FROM THE DANE. Short Norwegian Stories. Translated by 
J. FuULForp VicArRy, J.P. 
‘* Seriously deserving of praise.’’— Whitehall Rev‘ew. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 
THIRTEEN ALL TOLD. By M. Moorsoy. 


‘* Thirteen excellent short stories.”’- Academy. 
*‘ Bright in tone and style.’’— Globe. 


Price 6d. Second Edition. 
THE MARCH OF THE STRIKERS. By Jno. A. Bevan, M.D. 


‘“‘Dr. Bevan can thrill the sense of strong sympathy with almost the pathos of Hood.’’—Perthshire 
Advertiser. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 








THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
Just published, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE UNIT OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. A practical suggestion to : 


solution of the problem of Imperial Federation by means of the Imperial Institute. By H 
MORTIMER-FRANKLYN. 








THE RELIGION OF SOCIALISM. By E. BELFORT BAX, Author of 


** Handbook to the History of Philosophy.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 











CAPITAL. By KARL MARX. Translated by 8. MOORE and Dr. E 
AVELING, under the supervision of F. ENGELS. Two vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 30s.; 8vo, clot! 
extra, red edges, 15s. 





THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF MODERN EUROPE (1760-1815). A: 


introductory study to the General History of Europe in the XIXth Century. By ARCHIBALD WEIR 
M.A. Demy 8vo, lds. 

Chapter I. Introduction. II. Monarchy as a Reformer. III. Advent of the Revolution. IV. Euro; 
Disintegrated. V. Consolidation of Europe. VI. Quickening of Germany, Italy, and Spain. VII. Russia 
Scandinavia, and Ottoman Empire. VIII. Industrial Revolution in Europe. IX. Introduction 
Machinery. X. The New Political Economy. XI. Positive Theory in Inductive Science. XII. Critica 
Philosophy and Sensational Psychology. XIII. National Literature and Artin Germany. XIV. Natura 
ism and the Revolution in English Literature. XV. Conclusion, Copious Index (16 pp.). 


S$ 


THE FOLK-SONGS OF ITALY; Specimen Songs. With Translations 
of each, and an Introduction and Notes by Miss R. H. BUSK, Author of “ The Folk-Lore of Rom 
Printed on hand-made paper and bound in parchment, 6s. Post 8vo. 














NEW WORK by Mr. HUBERT HALL, of the Record Office. 


With numerous Coloured and other Plates derived from contemporary drawings, and a large folding 
Coloured Map of London in 16th Century. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


SOCIETY IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE, By HUBERT HALL. 


ContEents.—Chap. I. The Landlord.—II. The Steward.—III. The Tenant.—IV. The Burgess.—V. T 
Merchant.—VI. The Host.—VII. The Courtier.—VIII. The Churchman.—IX. The Official.—X. The Lawyer 
Arprenpix I. Notes and References to Chaps. I.-X. Appsenpix II. The Darrell Papers. 

‘‘ Those who wish to‘understand the manners and customs of our ancestors of the 16th century, as th 
really were, and not as they ought to have been, cannot do better than read it.”—Truth. 

**Of deep interest.”—Morning Post. 

‘** Vastly entertaining.”— Punch. 

** Most curious and suggestive.”—Saturduy Review. 

** A most graphic picture of the times.’’— Western Antiquary. 








TEXT BOOK OF BRITISH FUNGI. By W. DE LISLE HAY. Demy 


8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 158, [Just Published. 











MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. By OCTAVIUS 


BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. With steel portrait, 496 pp. 8vo, 9s. [Just Published. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square. 














TIME ADVERTISER, 





Just Published. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged with a 
new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 


ll? mation about Spectacles. By Jonn Brownine, 





F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Tilustra- 
tions. Price 1s., cloth. 


Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 


‘How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”— Graphic. 


“ Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
obliged to wear Spectacles.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.. 
And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, wonoon,Wwic 


THE 


Willcox & Gibbs 


“Automatic” 
Silent Sewing Machine. 


The very highest Excellence nr every respect: Design, Construction, Finish, 
and Performance; Simplicity, Ease of Working, Usefulness, 
Durability. 

















Hand or Treadle. bes <i Trial at Home. 





Free Trial before Purchase. Carriage Paid. Lists Free. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co., 150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., 
LONDON ; 34, King Street, MANCHESTER; 105, Union Street, GLAsGow ; 32, New Road, 
BRIGHTON ; 15, Mercery Lane, CANTERBURY; 11, Market Street, NOTTINGHAM. 


Certified Agent in every Town. 





March, 1887. 
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STRENGTEL FoR THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing 
health is particularly called to one of the great- 
est discoveries of modern times, known as 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE. 


OR, WINE OF OZONE. 

A nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly 
recommended by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession for the cure of Nervous Head and 
Mind Complaints, Coughs, Asthma, and Inci- 
pient Consumption, Nerv ousne ss, We: akness and 
Exhaustion, Dimness of Sicht, Shortness of 
Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing 
Noises in the Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss 
of Memory, Want of Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains 
and Aches, Wasting Diseases, Loss of Energy, 
Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the Brain, 
with dulness of perception and delusions and 
all other low states of the system indicating the 
presence of disease, which if not attended to in 
time may become serious. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM SIR CHARLES 
LOCOCK, Physician to the Queen. 

“T have for some years recommended 
“ EPPS’S CURA-CENEH in cases of Gastritis 
“Pyrosis,Gastralgia and General Debility 
“and break up of the system with the most 
“ satisfactory results, and when persevered 
“ with it has always seemed to give fresh life 
“to the languid and exhausted, and health, 
“strength, andenergy. By its use the dull, 
“the sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in 
“the morning well and refreshed, with an 
“appetite for food, and fit for study, society 
“or business. It is a very elaborate and 
“useful preparation, and I have known it 
“cure some of the most complicated and ob- 
* scure diseases that had defied the efforts of 
“ the most skilful physicians, I have read the 
“‘ statements put forth by Messrs.EPPs in re- 
“gard to its qualities, and consider they 
‘* are not in theslightest degree exaggerated, 
“and therefore have much pleasure in re- 
“commending it. 


“CHARLES LOCOCK, M.D.’ 





EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Is the true strength-giver and health re 
storer, nourishing both body and brain, 
supplying mental and physical power, and 
nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 
medicine, being entirely different to any- 
thing ever before introduced to the public, 
and tastes like some balmy, fragrant, and 
delicious nectar. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, thereby 
rendering the skin clear and transparent, 
sharpens the intellect, strengthens the con- 
stitution, re-establishes the health, thorough- 
ly re-vit ilises the system, and is the one un- 
failing remec ly for debility from whatever 
cause arising. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


e Will also be found highly beneficial in all 
diseases of the Heart, Chest, Liver, Lungs, 
Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels, and there is 
scarcely a disease but what will be benefited 
by it, and in all human probability cured. 
While all other preparations are slow and 
uncertain in their action, taking days, and 
sometimes weeks, to produce an effect, 
EPPS'S CURA-CENE acts at once, and 
gives strength in one hour, and has been 
known to restore health in less than a week, 
even after the failure of the usual remedies. 

This remarkable preparation not only 
contains all the materials necessary for 
the foundation of a new constitution and 
for preventing or curing disease, but also 
weilvta everything required for forming 
rich, pure and healthy blood, muscle, flesh, 
bone, brain, etc., and contains the very ele- 


<= ments of LIFE. 


ONDON 


RD., 


a 


= This wine is perfectly free from alcohol, 
© and restores to the system whatever it re- 
a quires, the absence of which often causes 
og the debility. The secretions are all brought 
to their natural healthy condition, and 
physical decay arrested. This wine is as 
certain in its action as that water quenches 


fay thirst and its benefits are lasting 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Far superior to beef-tea, port wine, and all tonic 
medicines.’’—Lancet. 

‘*A medicine suited alike to young and old, that 
cannot harm the most delicate, and very strengthen- 
ing.’’— Practitioner. 

*‘Nervous Debility, caused by the constitution 
having been injured in early life, can be cured by 
this remedy if taken judiciously.”—Medical Times. 

**The nearest approach to a cure for Consumption 
that has yet been discovered.’’—British Medical 
Journal. 

‘** Particularly adapted to the female system,”— 
New York Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 


| 


} 
' 
| 


| 
| 


‘“‘Seems to be a specific for every form of weakness, 
and cures most diseases.”—Dublin Medical Press. 

“A mild remedy of unive raal application,and a good 
family medicine.” —Monthly Journal of Pharmacy. 

** Lays the foundation of health in the young, and 
soon builds up a strong constitution.’’— Drwitt’s 
Surg: ons’ Vade-M: cuir, 

** Will save ten times its cost in docto1 
American Pharmaceutical Journal, 

*‘Tt is one of the few preparations that can be 
depended upon, and must, in course of time, en- 
tirely supersede quinine, iron, cod-liver oil, tonics, 
bitters, and the thousand and one fashionable, dear, 
and doubtful remedies.’’—Chemist and Dr uggist. 


s’ bills.”— 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lis., and also in 33s. and £5 Cases. 
Any Chemist not having ‘it in stock will procure it to order ;and there is a great saving in buying the 





larger sizes. 


To prevent confusion when you ask for EPPS’S CURA-CENE, see that you get it, as our Agents sell 


all our Nutritives and Preparations which are numerous. 


Remember that EPPS’S CURA-CENE is a 


medicine sold in bottles and bearing the Government Stamp. 





Lonpon AGEnts.—Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street ; Edwards & Son, 


157, Queen Victoria Street ; 


Newberry & Sons, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street ; Thompson, Millard & Co., Great Eastern Street; 


Sanger & Sons, 489, Oxford Street ; Hovenden & Sons, 31, 32, Berner’ 
City Road; Sutton & Co., 10, Bow Church Yard; Butler & Crispe, 4, Cheapside ; 
7, 12, Aldersgate Street ; and Lynch & Qo., i7la, 172, Aldersgate Str ect, 


s Street, Oxford Street, W., and 91, 95, 
Maw, Son, & Thompson, 


[Or der of any Chemist, 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


continued. 






















































OLD INIQUITY. By PH@BE ALLEN, author of “Gilmory,” “Spring and Autumn, 
‘A Woodland Idyll,” etc. 


‘“‘ Written with care and simplicity.’ —Spectator. 
“ An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure,” 


Liverpool Daily Post. 
‘A pretty little story.”— Westminster Review. 
‘* The characters are well drawn, and nobody can find the book dull.’’—Yorkshivre Post. 


A NEW MARGUERITE. py «Ino. 


‘There is true poetical feeling in this creation of the Author’s imagination.’’— Morning Post, 


‘*In the ground-plan of the work there is the genuine flavour of Teutonic romanticism.’’—Scotsman. 
RURICK: A Russian Novel. py Annre GRANt. 

‘*A story which in every sense is exceptionally interesting.’’—Morning Post. 

‘* There is no lack of excitement and movement in the book.’’—Atheneum. 

‘“* Very fresh and interesting, and show that . . . the authoress possesses genuine literary power.” 


t rary World. 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. By JouNn ROBERTSON. 
‘‘The adventures of his hero, . . tried in the furnace of affliction, are interesting, and the tw 
heroines are drawn with considerable fe g.—Atheneum, 
‘** One of the People’ is well worth reading.’’— Literary World. 
THROUGH DEEP WATERS. By Horace A. Netson. ) 
‘‘A very capital novel . . . the int st is well sustained throughout.’’—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, 


THE YOUNG MARQUISE. By “Mawvs.” 


‘Written with considerable and commendable care.’’—Academy. 


‘‘The author’s earnestness and power enable him to retain our interest.’’—Atheneum, 

‘‘The story is very powerfully written.’’—Literary World. ! 
IS LOVE A CRIME? By Mrs. Jaccer, Author of “ Rookery Mill,” etc. 

‘*The chief merit of Mrs. Jagger’s st: es in Ruth’s clear expression of opinion on a variety of subjects 
which she has thought out and reflected with all the force of an unusually intelligent mind.’’—Morning ; 
Post 


‘A clever study.’”’—Literary World. 


KINTAIL PLACE: A Tale of Revolution. By the Author of “ Dorothy : an Auto- 


biography.” 


‘* Although we fancy ourselves acquainted with the horrors of the French Revolution, fresh details of 
work in the provinces are continually coming to light. Of these ‘ Kintail Place’ presents a graphic picture, ea 
The early victories of the Vendéans are described with dash and spirit.’’—Guardian. j 

** Full of charm and interest.”—Church Review. 7 


IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF JUNE. Py L. E. TIDDEMAN., i 


“Theromance . . . will doubtless find many admirers.’’—Atheneum, 
‘A bright, cleverly written story.’’—Scotsman. 
“The tale is one of thrilling interest.”— Literary World, 


THE QUEEN’S LAND. By CoMMANDER VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. ‘if 


:' ‘ : 2 

‘The author has succeeded in making a capital book, which will enthral its readers throughout,’’—Britis | 
We é kly. ‘ 4 
‘Written in a bright, amusing manner.’’—Couwrt Journal. ; 


‘ Another of Commander Cameron’s stirring tales.’’—Morning Post. 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. By ©. Davenrort Jonzs, 4 


‘Charming in detail . . . equipped with many qualifications for success—a bright style, considerabi 
perception, and a strong sense of humour. . . . Mr. Davenport Jones is very good company.” —Atheneu 

‘“We can heartily commend this book to novel readers.’’— Whitehall Review, 

“The story is powerfully told,”—Literary World. 


SUDDEN DEATH. By BRiITIFrFE SKOTTOWE. 
AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. By G. B. Sxaw. [Just Published 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Through the Long Day; or, Memorials 
of a Literary Life during Half a 
Century. 


By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Egeria,”’ 
etc. 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 8vo, 21s. 


“Brightly and modestly written, solid as well as 
entertaining, and certain to be widely read and 
largely liked.’”’—Globe. 

“These are pleasant and instructive volumes, 
written in an appreciative spirit, bearing on them 
the wish to be just and true, and they are assured 
of a wide popularity.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

** Entertaining and suggestive throughout.” 

Scotsman, 





Sketches of Some Distinguished 
Anglo-Indians. 

By Colonel W. F. B. Lavrre, Retired Royal Madras 
Artillery, Author of ‘‘ Orissa, and the Temple of 
Jaganneth,’” “‘ Narrative of Second Burmese 
War,” ‘“‘Ashé Pyee,’’ “‘The Eastern or Fore- 
most Country.’’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Olav, the King; and Olav, King and 
Martyr. 
By Joun Fuirorp Vicary, Author of “ An American 


in Norway,” ‘Readings from the Dane.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





Advance Australia! 


An Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 
Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, 
and Victoria. By the Hon. Haroitp Frnon- 
Hatton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, Llustrated, 7s. 6d. 





History of India under Victoria, 
from 1836 to 1880. 
By Captain Lionget J. Trorrer, Author of “‘ A His- 
tory of the British Empire in India, ’”’ ‘*‘ Warren 


Hastings: a Biography,” etc. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo, 30s. 


Recollections of a Chaplain in the 
Royal Navy. 


Being Notes and Scenes from the Writings of the 
Rev. G. W. Tucker, M.A., late Chaplain of 
Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of Ransay, 
Essex. Compiled and Edited by his Wipow. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Ranch Life in California. 
Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustraiions, 2s. 6d. 





The Royal Kalendar and Court and City 
Register for England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the Colonies, for the Year 
1887. 


With Index, 7s. ; without Index, 5s. 








The India List, Civil and Military. 


Issued by Permission of the Secretary or Star 
for India in Council, January, 1887. 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. : bound, 12s. 


History of the United States. 


From the Foundation of Virginia to the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Union. By Percy Gree, Author of 
“Across the Zodiac,”’ and “Sanguelac.’”’? 2vols. 
with Maps, 8vo, 32s. 

‘‘A book which well repays the trouble 
perusal, The style is throughout crisp and lucid.’’ 
Daily Te legraph. 


Naval Reform. 
From the French of the late M. GaBprigt CHARMES. 
Translated by J. E.Gorpon-CuMMING. 8yo0, 12s. 
[In a fi w days. 


Colonial France: 


Its History, Administration, and Commerce. B; 
Captain C. B. Norman, late 90th Light Infantry 
and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘‘ America ; 
or, the Campaign of 1877,” “Tonk'n; or, Francs 


in the Far East. Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s 


Eminent Women Series. 
Edited by Jonn H. INaram. New Volumes: Mar- 
garet of Angouleme, Queen of Navarre. By 
A. Mary F. Rosrinson. [Jn the Press.] Mrs. 
Siddons. By Mrs. A. Kennarp. Madame de 
Stael. By Bretxa Durry. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 


The Haunted Homes and Family 
Traditions of Great Britain. 
By Joun H. InGram. New and Cheaper Edition, 
containing both Series. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Worldly Tales. 

Inscribed to EpmMunp YiAtss. By J. W. SHERER, 
©.8.I., Author of “ Whois Mary?” ‘‘ At Home 
and in India,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, boards, ls.; 
cloth ls. 6d. 


Revolted Ireland: 1798 to 1803. 

By the Hon. Atserr 8. G. Cannine, Author of 
‘*Macaulay, Essayist and Historian,” *“Thoughts 
on Shakespeare’s Historical Plays,’’ etc. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Defence of Kahun. 
A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War. By 
CHARLES RRYNOLDS WILLIAMS. With Frontis 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Life of Thomas Grant, First Bishop of 
Southwark. 
By KaTHiEEN O'Meara, Author of “ The Life of 
Frederick Ozanam,’’ etc. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


My Musical Life. 


By the Rev. H. R. Hawris. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Music and Morals. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawe1s. New Edition with Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Journals in Hyderabad and Kashmir. 
By Sir Ricwarp Tempcz, K.C.S8.L., etc., etc. Edited 
by R. ©. Tempre. With Maps, Chromo-litho- 
graphs, and other Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & O©O0., 18, WaterRtoo PLaAce. 











TIME ADVERTISER. 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘IT IS A POSITIVE PLEASURE TO RECOMMEND SO UNASSUMING AND MERITORIOUS 
BOOK.”—ATHENAUM, February 27th, 1887. 


FISHING TACKLE: its Materials and Manufacture. A Practical Guid 


the Best Modes and Methods of Making every kind of Appliance necessary for taking Fish, and for 


Equipment of the Angler and Fly-fisher. By Jonn Harrineton Keener, Author of “The Pract 

Fisherman,’ etc. With : 254 Engr: avings and Explanatory Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

‘*We have nothing but praise for Mr. Keene. His book ought to be in every house where ther 
boys, and every angler who is wise w find a niche for it.’’—Atheneum. 


A POPULAR LIFE OF THE LATE LORD SHAFTESBURY.—SECOND EDITION. 


TRUE NOBILITY; or, the Golden Deeds of an Earnest Life. A Bk 


of the Career and Labours of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. By J. W. Krrron, LL.D., Aut 
‘‘ Buy Your Own Cherries,”’ etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


‘* Well written, and ought to be a useful and stimulating book.” —Scotsman, 
** Tt not only sketches his Lordship’s career, but a an interesting accountof the social and rel 
abuses which he laboured indefatiga to remedy.’’— Times. 


MR. EDWARD HERON-ALLEN’S NEW WORK. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND; or, the Art of Recognizing the 


Tendencies of the Human Mind » Observation of the For mations of the Hands. Translated t 
the French of M. Le Capitaine C. 8 D ARPENTIGNY, and Edited, with an Introduction, Appendices, 
a Commentary on the Text, by Epwarp HeEron-ALLEN, Author of “A Manual of Cheirosophy,’ 
With Illustrations by Miss R. B. Horstey. Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 7s. 6d 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR NATAL. 


ASTRONOMY: a Simple Introduction to a Noble Science. 


EpmuNnp Nerson, F.R.A.8., H Maje Astronomer for Natal, With numerous Illustra 
Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


**The author is a most accurat scriber of scientific fact, and a most lucid exponent of scie 
principle,’’—Manchester Examiner. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION IN SIX UNIFORM VOLUMES 


THE WORKS OF HENRY HALLAM. Comprising the “ Constitut 


History of England,” Two Vols. ; ‘‘ Europe During _ Middle tee Two Vols.; ‘‘ The Liter 
Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,” Two Vols. Complete in Six Ve 
medium 8yo, cloth, 30s. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF MILMAN’S “ GIBBON.” 


GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


With the late Dean M1I~MAN’s ¢ is Notes. Also the valuable Notes of Wencxk, Guizort, St. Mar’ 

and others. Marginal References throughout and Full-Page Engravings. Complete in Four Vol 

royal 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

*,* This is not only the cheap but the handsomest edition published of Dean Milman’s work 

AMATEUR WORK ILLUSTRATED. Vol. V. A Cyclopedia 

Constructive and Decorative Art and Manual Labour, containing Practical Instruction on va 

Kinds of Work that can be done by Amateurs, and Thousands of Useful Hints on a great variet 

Subjects. With Folding Supplements and about 1,000 Engravings, Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d 

Vols. I. to IV. can still be had, 7s. 6d. each. 


‘While many men are talking about the importance of technical education, this excellent mag 
helping every one to learn for himself how to become proficient in all manner of useful handicr: fts. 
Mall Gazette. 


THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE “ CRUDEN” EVER PUBLISHED. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. With a Life of th 


Author. 4to, pp. 864, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; also Superior Edition, 5s; ditto, cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 


‘‘The publishers deserve the hearty thanks of all students of the Bible for bringing out this iny 
ork in this library form, well printed, and carefully edited, at so low a price.’’—Christiun Age. 


lete Catalogue sent, post free, on application, 


London: WARD, LOCK & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. ; 


New York: Bond Street, 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


4 THE * JUBILEE + SERIES. } 


A New Set of Elementary School Books. 


THE JUBILEE READERS. 
PRIMERS: Lower Primer, 32pp., paper, 1jd.; cloth, 24d. Upper Primer, 
48pp., paper, 2d.: cloth, 8d. The Infant’s Aid: or, Reading Made Easy 
64pp., cloth, 4d. 








FEATURES,—Going up by power sounds from letters to words—Reading both by sight and 
sound—* The Infant’s Aid,” giving the power and sound of every word of one syllable in th 
English Language—the Set of Primers in the form of Object Lessons, an Illustration (specially 
prepared) at the top of each page. 

READER (Standard 1), 128pp., cloth boards, 8d. 


READER (Standard II.), oe cloth boards, Sd. 
READER (Standard III.), 192 P “ cloth boards, 1g, Od. 
READER (Standard IV.), 192pp., cloth boards, Js. Od. 
FEATURES.—Novel Matter—Prose and Poetical * ha showing t1 
arranged to teach useful information, and a proper Step by Step syst 
the introduction of words and sentences. 


THE JUBILEE ARITHMETIC. 


STANDARD I.,  24pp., paper, ld.; cloth limp, 2d. 
STANDARD II., 32pp., paper, 1l4d.; cloth limp, 24d. 
STANDARD III., 32pp., paper, 1dd.; cloth, Qs. 
STANDARD IV., 48pp., paper, 2d.; cloth limp, 3d. 
STANDARD V., 64pp., paper, 3d. ; cloth limp, 4d. 
STANDARDS VI. and VIL, arly ready. 

ANSWERS TO ARITHMETIC L, II., IIL., nearly ready. 

ANSWERS TO ARITHMETIC IV., V., VI, VIL, early ready. 


anspos ) WeSSONS all 


FEATURES,—Careful Graduation—Very numerous E xamples— Mental Exercises, prepara- 
tory to each new step, and particularly to the next higher Standard—Miscellaneous Questions 
at the end of each book in the form of Test Cards, including, as much as possible, Inspector’s 
Questions, 


THE JUBILEE GRAMMAR. 


ENGLISH STANDARD I., 8pp., cight illustrations, paper cover, 1d. 
GRAMMAR (Standard II.), 24pp., p: LA ‘ld.; loth, Qd. 
GRAMMAR (Standard III.), : 32pp., paper, 1d.; cloth, 23d. 
GRAMMAR (Standard IV.), 48pp., paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
GRAMMAR (Standard V.), 64pp., paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
GRAMMAR (Standard VI.), &pp., vee ... Cloth, 6d, 
GRAMMAR (Standard VII.), 9¢pp.. oe ... Cloth, 6d. 

FEATURES.— Parsing carefully attended to- Analysis and Construction of 
Sentences Illustrated in all Standards—Alternative pieces of Poetry for Repetition 
thoroughly explained—Etymology and Word Building for the higher Standards as 
required by the Code—Exxamples and Exercises largely taken from the Repetition 
pieces—HBach Book framed to meet, not merely the Grammar re juirements of the Code, 
but all those under the head of “ ENGLISH.” 


Other Works will be announced Shorily. 
Teachers are respectfully invited to send for Specimen Pages. 


LONDON: BEMROSE & SONS, 28, OLD BAILEY, AND DERBY. 




















Encyclopeedia of Artistic, Plain, and 


Needlework. Plain, practical, complete, and 
magnificently Illustrated. By 8. F. A. CAUL- 
FEILD and B, C. SAWARD. demy 4to, 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, 
plain edges, cushioned bevelled ird ic 

21s.; with Coloured Plates, « unt fancy 
binding, and coloured edges (for presentation 


3ls. 6d. 


TIME ADVERTISER. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. An 
Fancy 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. AP ical Hand 


book on Painting and Etchin: . Te 
Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, \ » Li 
Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals, ar ' 


the Decoration of our Homes. By 
SAWARD. In the new “ Ren 
ing, price 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL VIOLIN SCHOOL FOR HOME 


STUDENTS. A Practical B of hh 
tions and Exercises in Violir 

J. M. FLEMING, - 1 vol., demy 

price 7s. 6d, 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
and Copper, from the Earliest iod 
Present Time, with their Val 
W. STEWART THORBURN, P 
Silver, and Copper. In g 
Silver Fac-similes of Coins, p 3. 

A Seri 


y 


SKATING CARDS, 
convenient size for use on the CO} 
Clear Instructions and Diagr > Lit 
the whole art of Figure S! 
cards, gilt edges, round corn: 
strong leather pocket-book, 3s. 
in extra calf, satin lined (f 
price 5s. 6d. 


BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS, 
Descriptions of the various 


pliances required, and Minute Instru 
for their Effective Use. By W.J.E. Cra 


Illustrated with 156 Engray 3. In 
gilt, price 2s, 6d. 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Being Descri 
tions of the Lathe and its Attachment 


Tools, with Minute Instruct fol 
Effective Use. By JAMES LUKIN, 
Illustrated with 144 Engravi: In 
gilt, price 2s, 6d, 


ALL BOOKS 


By 


GREAT 


REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. 
the Art of Ornamenting Thin Metal 
Raised Figures, By L. L. Hastopr. 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. Containing 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, R 
ind Managing the various British Bird 
can be kept in confinement. Illustrate 
Coloured Plates and numerous fi 
Wood Engravings. By R. L. WALua 


} 


cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d 


j 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. Cont ! 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, R 
and Managing the various Beautiful 
Birds imported into this Country. Beaut 

By C. W. GEpNrEY. If 


gilt, gilt edges, price 9s. 6d. 


lllustrated. 


THE SPEAKING PARROTS. ‘The 
Keeping and Breeding the principal 
Parrots in confinement. By Dr. Kar 
[llustrated with Coloured Plates, bh 
rilt, price 6s. 6d, 


| FANCY PIGEONS. Containing Full Dir 
for the Breeding and Management 
Pigeons, and Descriptions of every 
variety, together with all other 

of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. | 
Plates and other Illustrations. By 
LYELL. In cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d. 


RABBITS FOR PRIZES AND PROFI 
Containing Full Directions for the | 
Management of Fancy Rabbits in H 
Disease. By the late CHARLES RAY 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


THE GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AN 
FANCY. WUlustrated with Coloured | 
piece and Engravings. An exhaust 

on the Varieties of the Guinea Pig « 

and their Management for Pleasur 

By C. CUMBERLAND, F.Z.S, In cl 

price 2s. 6d. 


GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FO 
AMATEURS. Descriptions of the 
Greenhouses and Frames, with Inst 
for Building them, particulars of the y 
methods of Heating, etc, Magnifi 
Illustrated. By W. J. May. In cloth 


price 5s. 


SENT CARRIAGE FREE, 


L, UPCOTT GILL, Pusuiisper, 170, Strranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


Yy 


{ NEW + AND + USEFUL + BOOKS.} 
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vi . TIME ADVERTISER. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





TWO IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 
The New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone.” 


SPRINGHAVEN: A Tale of the Great War. By R. D. BLACKMORE, In Three Vols., 


Crown 8yo, 3ls. 6¢. Second Edition. 
MR. JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL.—In Two Vols, crown 8vo, 12s. Second Edition. 


THE OLD HOUSE AT SANDWICH. By JOSEPH HATTON, Author of “Three 


Recruits’ (6s.), “‘ Journalistic London ” (12s. 6d.), ‘‘ North Borneo” (18s.), etc. 


‘Tt is impossible to miss the fascination of interest, of stirring change and novelty, of lifelike incident 
of exciting adventure, and, withal, of a truthfulness that beguiles the reader into speculating where fiction 
ends, and facts begin in Mr. Joseph Hatton's singularly vivid novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 


In One vol., demy 8vo, about 400 pp., with very fine | CHINESE SOCIETY. By G. EUG. SIMON, for- 
Photographs reproduced by the Collotype Process. merly French Consul in China. Crown 8vo. 
CUMBERLAND (STUART).—The QUEEN’S HIGH- cloth. 


WAY FROM OCEAN TOOCEAN. By STUART | MACKENZIE (JOHN).—AUSTRAL AFRICA : 
CUMBERLAND, Author of ‘*‘ The Rabbi’s Spell,” 


) Losing it or Ruling it. seing Incidents and 
etc. Experiences in Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, and 
BURTON (RICHARD F.). A NARRATIVE OF England. By JOHN MACKENZIE, Deputy- 
HIS LIFE, TRAVELS, and ADVENTURES: Commissioner of Bechuanaland, on special ser- 


By FRANCIS HITCHMAN, Two vols., demy vice on the Staff of Sir Charles Warren. Two 
8vo. Vols. Svo. 

SETON-KARR (H. W.).—THE SHORES AND | ROTHSCHILDS (THE).—THE FINANCIAL 
ALPS OF ALASKA. One vol. demy 8Vv0, illus- RULERS OF NATIONS. By JOHN REEVES. 
trated. W ith Portraits of the Principal Members of the 
J , —_ Rothschild Family, and an Illustration of the 
NEW NOVEL BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. Strid Miniter the Gioia drone den 

AMARYLLIS AT THE. FAIR. A Novel. By | NORMAN (C. B.).—THE CORSAIRS OF FRANCE. 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, Author of The Game- By C. B. NORMAN, Author of “ Armenia and 
keeper at Home, Greene Ferne Farm,”’ etc. the Campaign of 1877,” “ Tonquin; or, France in 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. the Far East,’’ ‘‘ Colonial France,” etc, Demy 
SO THE WORLD WAGS; A Tale of Town and SVO. 

Travel. By the Author of ‘‘A Lone Lassie,”” | THOMPSON (JOSEPH).— THROUGH MASAI 

**Songs of Many Seasons,” etc. In Three Vols. LAND: A Journey of Exploration among the 

18s. eben 3 : RT vad - 


Snowclad Volcanic Mountains and Strange 
Tribes cf Eas*ern Equatorial Africa. By JOSEPH 
THOMPSON,F.R.G.S.,Author of **To the Central 


COCHRAN (WM.).—PEN AND PENCIL IN ASIA 
MINOR; or, Notes from the Levant. By 


WILLIAM COCHRAN. Profusely Illustrated African Lakes and Back.” New and Cheape! 

with Engravings made from Sketches by the Edition. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

Author. One Vol., demy 8yo. | HARDY (THOMAS).—THE MAYOR OF CASTER- 
MURRAY (GRENVILLE).—MEMOIRS OF GREN- | BRIDGE. By THOMAS HARDY, Author of 

VILLE-MUBRAY (COMTE de BETHEL “The Return of the Native,’’ ‘* The Trumpet- 


dVARAGON, etc.), ‘The Roving Englishman,” L&JO 
Written by his Widow, the COMTESSE de binding by Burns & Co., 6s. Forming the new 
BETHEL @’ARAGON. In Two Vols., demy 8vo. | addition to ‘* Low’s Standard Novels.” 
Dedicated, by special permission, to his Eminence | BANDELEY (ST. CLAIR).—TCHAY and CHIANTI. 
Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. | \ Short Visit to Russia and Finland. Small 
Preparing for publication early in the spring. In | ee Saw OS SU oe sins 5 - or) 
One Vol., royal 8vo, of about 600 pp. (To Sub- | post Svo, oe. [Now Ready. 
scribers before the date of publication the price | STERRY (J. ASHBY-).—CUCUMBER CHRONI- 
will be 15s. ; on day of publication the price will | CLES. Fcap 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled boards, 
be raised to 18s.) gilt edges, 5s., with several Collotype Illustra- 
LIFE OF LEO XIII. By BERNARD O’REILLY, | tions. 
D.D., L.D.Laval. Written with the encourage- | : 
ment, approbation, and blessing of His Holiness | DULLEA (OWEN J.) CLAUDE LE LORRAIN. 
the Pope from an Authentic Memoir furnished By OWEN J. DULLEA. Illustrated by man) 
by his order. With a very fine Steel Engraving reproductions of his “ Liber Veritatis.” Crown 
of the Portrait of the Pope from a Photograph 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
bearing the Autograph Signature of His | FITZGERALD (PERCY).—THE BOOK FANCIER ; 


ri) . ™ ‘ x -Ps > T x °. . : ‘ : “ ey 
Eminence, and numerous Full-Page Wood En or, the Romance of Book Collecting. By PERCY 


Major,’’ etc. Small post 8vo, in a newly designed 


Gravenee. FITZGERALD. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled 
N.B,—An EDITION DE LUXE is in preparation, boards, 5s. Second Edition, Revised. 
of which only a limited number will be printed, on 
hand-made paper, bound in vellum, price Three | A LIMITED LARGE-PAPER EDITION is also 
Guineas. now ready, price 12s. 6d, 





LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188, FLEET 
STREET, E.C. 





Incidents in the Life of Madame 
Blavatsky, compiled from Informa- 
tion supplied by her Relatives 
and Friends; edited by A. P. 
SINNETT, with a portrait repro- 
duced from an original painting by 
Hermann Schmiechen, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Geometrical Psychology, or the 
Science of Representation, an ab- 


stract of the Theories and Dia- 
grams of B. W. Betts, by Lovutsa 
S. Coox, with numerous coloured 
plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ART. 


Immodesty in Art, an Expostula- 
tion and Suggestion, a Letter to 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Bart., 
President of the Royal Academy, 
by Freprrick Grorce Lez, D.D., 
I'.$.A., 8vo, wrapper, 1s. 


FOLK-LORE. 


Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs, 
by the Countess Evetyn Martt- 
NENGO CESARESCO, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 64d. 


ORIENTAL. 


The History of the Forty. Vezirs ; 
or, the Story of the Forty Morns 
and Eves, written in Turkish by 
by Sueyku Zaps, done into Eng- 
lish by E. J. W. Gres, M.R.A.S., 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED BY GEORGE REDWAY 


BLAVATSK Y. 





TIME ADVERTISER. . 





THHRHOPHRASTUS. 
The Life of Philippus Theophras 
tus, Bombast of Hohenheim, know) 
by the name of Paracelsus, an 
the Substance of his Teaching 
concerning Cosmology, Anthr 
pology, Pneumatology, Magic an 
Sorcery, Medicine, Alchemy an 
Astrology, Philosophy, and 'T' 
osophy, by Franz MHarrmar 
M.D., post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THACKERAY. 

Sultan Stork and other Stories a 

Sketches, by Witt1am Maxepera: 
THACKERAY, now first collected, | 
which is added the Bibliograp! 
of Thackeray, revised and coi 
siderably enlarged, demy 8vo, clot! 
10s. 6d. 


SWINBURNE. 


Sea Song and River Rhyme f) 

Chaucer to Tennyson, selected a: 
edited by EstE.e 
Apams, with a new Poem by A 
GERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, WI! 
12 original etchings, large cro 

8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


HERMETIC. 


Astrology Theologized, the 8) 








ritual Hermeneutics of Astrolog 
and Holy Writ, being a Treati 
upon the Influence of the Stars « 
Men and on the Art of ruling th: 


fatory Essay by Dr. Anna Kin 
FORD, illustrations, 





parchment, 10s. 6d. 





GEORGE REDWAY, YORK 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S 


TIME ADVERTISER. 


CHEAP EDITIONSOF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Illustrated Covers, TWO SHILLINGS each. i 








BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. Confidences. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow? 
Valerie’s Fate. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. | Philistia. 
Babylon. 
ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 
BY BESANT AND RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 


This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. | 


The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
’T was in Trafalgar’s Bay: 
The Seamy Side. 

Ten Years’ Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-Man’s Land. 


BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. | Gabriel Conroy. 
Flip | Maruja. 


BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Annan Water. | The New Abelard. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Matt. | Foxglove Manor, 
The Master of the Mine. 


BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 


BY MRS, LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 


BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 


BY ©. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
| Antonina. Basil. 
| Hide and Seek. The Dead Secret. 
| Queen of Hearts. My Miscellanies. 
| The Woman in White. 
| The Moonstone. | Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. | Miss or Mrs, ? 
| The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
| The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
| The Fallen Leaves. 
| Jezebel’s Daughter. 
| The Black Robe. 
| Heart and Science. ‘I say No.’ 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
| Transmigration. 
| From Midnight to Midnight. 
| A Fight with Fortune. 
BY MORTIMER AND F.COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty. 
| The Village Comedy. 
You Play Me False. 
| Blacksmith and Scholar. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
| Leo. | Paul Foster's Daughter. 
| BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The ophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
| Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
| The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 
| A Castle in Spain. 
| BY J, LEITH DERWENT. 
| Our Lady of Tears, | Circe’s Lovers. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
| Sketches by Boz. 
| The Pickwick Papers. 


Frances. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
| Felicia. | Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Polly. 
| Never Forgotten. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 


FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 








LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Oliver Twist. { Nicholas Nickleby. | 


| A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 


BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, 


Filthy Lucre. 

BY R, E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. | 
One by One. A Real Queen. 


| PREFACED BY SIR H. BARTLE | 


BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say? 

In Honour Bound. 
In Love and War. | For the King 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 
Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrew. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree 
By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream A Hard Knot. 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
James Duke, | Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

BY JAMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 

BY JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers, 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 

Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY J. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Fancy Free, 


Garth | Ellice Quentin 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saroni’s Wife. Dust. 


Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 

Ivan de Biron. 

BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 

The Lover's Creed. 
BY TOM HOOD. 
| A Golden Heart 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 
| 'Twixt Love and Duty. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
| Thornicroft’s Model. 
| The Leaden Casket, 
| Self-Condemned, 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
| Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Dark Colleen, 
| The Queen of Connaught. 
BY MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
| A Drawn Game. 
| ‘ The Wearing of the Green.’ 


| 
| 
} 











TIME ADVERTISER. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS 


(CONTINUED). 





BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Oakshott Castle. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. | Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 

Under Which Lord? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family, = 
‘My Love!’ | Ione. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 


BY ‘J. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-Dozen Daughters. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. | Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. | Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. |  Camiola, 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 


BY KATHARINE S§S, MACQUOID. 


| Some Private Views. 





The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose, 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. | Written in Fire. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats, 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 
BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS.,. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s Atonement. 

A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. 
Val Strange. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 

BY ALICE 0’HANLON. 
The Unforeseen. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

BY MRS. ROBERT 0O’REILLY. 
Phesbe’s Fortunes, 

BY OUIDA. 

Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 
Strathmore. Signa. 
Chandos. In a Winter City. 
Under Two Flags. | Ariadne. 
Idalia. * Moths. 
Cecil Castlemaine. | Friendship. 
Tricotrin, Pipistrello. 
Puck, Bimbi. 
Folle Farine. In Maremma. 
A Dog of Flanders. | Wanda. 
Frescoes. | Princess Napraxine. | 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. | Othmar. | 

BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. | 
Gentle and Simple. 


Coals of Fire. 
| Hearts. 
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BY JAMES PAYN, 


Lost Sir Massingberd. 

A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’sTutor. | Murphy’s Master, 
A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s Vengeance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. | Clyffards of Clyffe. 
Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. | Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands. | Walter’s Word. 
Halves. Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 

Humorous Stories. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him, 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, butWon. | £200 Reward. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 

By Proxy. Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. Carlyon’s Year, 
A Confidential Agent. 

From Exile, 
A Grape from a Thorn. | Kit. 

For Cash Only. | The Canon’s Ward, 
The Talk of the Town. 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, 


BY E. C. PRICE, 


Valentina. | Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival, 
Gerald. The Foreigners. 


BY CHARLES READE. 


Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone | Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 

The Double Marriage. 
Love Little, Love Long. | Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. | A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart and Doubleface. 

Good Stories of Men & other Animals, 
The Jilt. Readiana, 


BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL, 


Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Weird Stories Fairy Water, 


| The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 


The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


BY JAMES RUNCIMAN, 
Skippers and Shellbacks, 


| Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scho ars 


BY W. CLAnK RUSSELL, 


| Round the Galley Fire. 


On the Fo’k’sle Head. 


| In the Middle Watch. 


BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 


/AlLe vantine Family. 


BY G. A. SALA. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Joan Merryweather. 
The High Mills, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Sebastian. | Heart Salvage. 

BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY 
A Match in the Dark, 
BY T, W. SPEIGHT, 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS. 


Cressida. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
American Senator. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 


Kept in the Dark. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
Frau Frohmann. | Land-Leaguers 


Marion Fay. | John Caldigate 
BY F, ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Anne Furness, | Mabel’s Progress 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFY, ETC. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer | A Tramp Abroad 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
| A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 
| Huckleberry Finn. 
| Life on the Mississippi. 
| BY C. C, FRASER-TYTLER. 
| Mistress Judith, 
| BY SARAH TYTLER. 

What She Came Through. 

| Beauty and the Beast, 
| The Bride’s Pass. | St. Mungo’s City 
Noblesse Oblige. | Lady Bell, 

BY J. 8S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends 

BY LADY WOOD. 





Sabina. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
| Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 
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New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto 


Proud Maisie. | The Violin-Player 
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x TIME ADVERTISER. 





Just Published. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with a 
new chapter and fresh engravings. 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 
INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 
mation about Spectacles. By JoHn Brownine, 

lf F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Ilustra- 
tions. Price ls., cloth. 


Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 


‘“¢ How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.” — Graphic. 


“Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 
‘ obliged to wear Spectacles.” —Pall.Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, LoNDoN, W., 
And all Booksellers, 


Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN BROWNING, tonvon, wic. 


THE 


Willcox & Gibbs 


“Automatic” 
Silent Sewing Machine. 


The very highest Excellence in every respect : Design, Construction, Finish, 
and Performance; Simplicity, Ease of Working, Usefulness, 
Durability. : 























Hand or Treadle. Trial at Home. 





Free Trial before Purchase. Carriage Paid. Lists Free. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co., 150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., 
LONDON ; 34, King Street, MANCHESTER; 105, Union Street, GLasGow ; 32, New Road, 
BRIGHTON ; 15, Mercery Lane, CANTERBURY; 11, Market Street, NOTTINGHAM. 


A Certified Agent in every Town. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The nam 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only if accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are recewed subject to one month's notic 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be recewed only subject to 
approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 


of the Publishers. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 


Office of “Time.” 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO. 
PatzrNostas Squares, Loxpor, H.C. 
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STRENGTEIL For THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing 
health is particularly called to one of the great- 
est discoveries of modern times, known as 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE. 


OR, WINE OF OZONE. 

A nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly 
recommended by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession for the cure of Nervous Head and 
Mind Complaints, Coughs, Asthma, and Inci- 
pient Consumption, Nervousness, Weakness and 
Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness of 
Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing 
Noises in the Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss 
of Memory, Want of Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains 
and Aches, Wasting Diseases, Loss of Energy, 
Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the Brain, 
with dulness of perception and delusions and 
all other low states of the system indicating the 
presence of disease, which if not attended to in 
time may become serious. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM SIR CHARLES 
LOCOCK, Physician to the Queen. 

“T have for some years recommended 
“ EPPS’S CURA-CENE in cases of Gastritis 
“ Pyrosis Gastralgia and General Debility 
“and break up of thesystem with the most 
“ satisfactory results, and when persevered 
“ with it has always seemed to give fresh life 
“to the languid and exhausted, and health, 
“strength, andenergy. By its use the dull, 
“ the sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in 
“the morning well and refreshed, with an 
“appetite for food, and fit for study, society 
“or business. It is a very elaborate and 
“useful preparation, and I have known it 
“cure some of the most complicated and ob- 
“ scure diseases that had defied the efforts of 
“the most skilful physicians. I have read the 
‘“‘ statements put forth by Messrs.EPPs in re- 
“gard to its qualities, and consider they 
‘‘ are not in theslightest degree exaggerated, 
“and therefore have much pleasure in re- 

‘commending it. 

“CHARLES LOCOCK, M.D.’ 

OPINIONS OF 


“‘ Far superior to beef-tea, port wine, and all tonic 
medicines.’ —Lancet. 

‘*A medicine suited alike to young and old, that 
cannot harm the most delicate, and very strengthen- 
ing. ""—Practitioner. 

‘Nervous Debility, caused by the constitution 
having been injured in early life, can be cured by 
this remedy if taken judiciously.” —Medical Times. 

**The nearest approach to a cure for Consumption 
that has yet been discovered.’’—British Medical 
Journal. 

** Particularly adapted to the female system.”— 
New York Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 





EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Is the true strength-giver-and health re- 
storer, nourishing both body and brain, 
supplying mental and physical power, and 
nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 
medicine, being entirely different to any- 
thing ever before introduced to the public, 
and tastes like some balmy, fragrant, and 
delicious nectar. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, thereby 
rendering the skin clear and transparent, 
sharpens the intellect, strengthens the con- 
stitution, re-establishes the health, thorough- 
ly re-vitalises the system, and is the one un- 
failing remedy for debility from whatever 
cause arising. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


e Will also be found highly beneficial in all 
diseases of the Heart, Chest, Liver, Lungs, 
Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels, and there is 
scarcely a disease but what will be benefited 
by it, and in all human probability cured. 
While all other preparations are slow and 
w uncertain in their action, taking days, and 
sometimes weeks, to produce an effect, 
EPPS’S CURA-CENE acts at once, and 
gives strength in one hour, and has been 
known to restore health in less than a week, 
even after the failure of the usual remedies. 

This remarkable preparation not only 
contains all the materials necessary for 
the foundation of a new constitution and 
F 
e 


LONDON 


RD, 


LE 

or preventing or curing disease, but also 
volves everything required for forming 
rich, pure and healthy blood, muscle, flesh, 
bone, brain, etc., and contains the very ele- 
= ments of LIFE. 

This wine is perfectly free from alcohol, 
and restores to the system whatever it re- 
quires, the absence of which often causes 
| the debility. The secretions are all brought 

to their natural healthy condition, and 

physical decay arrested. This wine is as 

certain in its action as that water quenches 
faq thirst and its benefits are lasting. 


AMBERWELL 


C0., 


THE PRESS. 


‘‘Seems to be a specific for every form of weakness, 
and cures most diseases.” —Dublin Medical Press. 

‘‘A mild remedy of universal application,anda good 
family medicine.”—Monthly Journal of Pharmacy. 

‘* Lays the foundation of health in the young, and 
soon builds up a strong constitution.’’— Druitt’s 
Surgeons’ Vade-Mecuni. 

‘** Will save ten times its cost in doctors’ bills.”— 
American Pharmaceutical Journal. 

“Tt is one of the few preparations that can be 
depended upon, and must, in course of time, en- 
tirely supersede quinine, iron, cod-liver oil, tonics, 
bitters, and the thousand and one fashionable, dear, 
and doubtful remedies.” —Chemist and Druggist. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1ls., and also in 33s. and £5 Cases. 
gf Chemist not having it in stock will procure it to order; and there is a great saving in buying the 
a 


rger sizes. 





To prevent confusion when you ask for EPPS’S CURA-CENE, see that you get it, as our Agents sell 
all our Nutritives and Preparations which are numerous. Remember that EPPS’S CURA-CENE is a 
medicine sold in bottles and bearing the Government Stamp. 





Lonpon AGENTs.—Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street ; Edwards & Son, 157, Queen Victoria Street ; 
Newberry & Sons, 1, King Edward Street, a Street ; Thompson, Millard & Co., Great Eastern Street; 


Sanger & Sons, 489, Oxford Street ; Hovenden 


Sons, 


$1, 32, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, W.; and 91, 95, 


City Road; Sutton & Co., 10, Bow Church Yard; Butler & Crispe, 4, Cheapside; Maw, Son, & Thompson, 


7, 12, Aldersgate Street; and Lynch & Oo., 17la, 172, Aldersgate Street, 


[Order of any Chemist, 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


OLD INIQUITY. By Pua@se ALLE 
‘A Woodland Idyll,” ete 
** Written with care and simplicity 
** An entrancing work, which one 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 
**A pretty little story.’’— Westminst 
‘* The characters are well drawn, a 


A NEW MARGUERITE. py «Ino 


‘There is true poetical feeling in tl ition of the A 
‘Tn the ground-plan of the work t] 


RURICK: A Russian Novel. By Anni 
‘* A story which in every sense is ex 
‘There is no lack of excitement a 
‘* Very fresh and interesting, and s 
terary Worl 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 


‘The adventures of his hero, 
heroines are drawn with considerable 
**One of the People’ is well worth 1 


THROUGH DEEP WATERS. By Ho 


A very capital novel .. . tl 


THE YOUNG MARQUISE 


‘Written with considerable and c 
‘*The author’s earnestness and pow 
‘The story is very powerfully writ 


IS LOVE A CRIME? B) 


‘The chief merit of Mrs. Jagger's 
ich she has thought out and reflect 
Post. 
‘A clever study.”—Literary World 


Ir ; ( ea 
KINTAIL PLACE: A Tale of Revolution. 
biography.” 
‘* Although we fancy ourselves ac 
rk in the provinces are continual 
he early vict Setee of this Vendéens a 
** Full of charm and interest.” —Ch 


IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF NE. 


‘Theromance . . . will doubt! 4 
‘A bright, cleverly written story.’’— ¢ 
‘The tale is one of thrilling interes 


THE QUEEN’S LAND. By Commanper 


‘The author has succeeded in maki ipital | k, 
ekly. 
‘* Written in a bright, amusing mai ( 


‘* Another of Commander Cameron’s 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. By ©. Daven: 


‘Charming in detail . . . equip) any « 
rception, and a strong sense of hum ‘ ir. D 
‘“We can heartily commend this bo 

‘The story is powerfully told.”— Liter i 


SUDDEN DEATH. By Bri Ski 


AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. By ©. B. su 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOW EY, & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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W. Hi. ALLEN & C0.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDRABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By Sir Ricnarp Tempe, Bart., M.P., G.C.8.1., etc. Edited by Captain R. C. TEMPLE. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with ( yhromolithographs, Illustrations, and M: ups. 32s. 


NAVAL | REFORM. From the French of the late M. GABRIEL CHARMES. 


Translated by J. E. Gorpon-Cummine. Demy 8vo, 12s. 











LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG BOOK, AND JOTTINGS FROM OLD 


JOURNALS. By an Ancient Mariner. Edited by C. A MONTRESOR. Crown svo, 7s. 6d. 


CARLYLE AS SEEN IN HIS WORKS: his Characteristics as a Writer and 


asa Man. By James Kerr, M.A. Author of “ Glimpse s of India,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


ms Sh Baeor (“ Bagatelle * *) Crown svo, 5s. 


UNREST, OR THE NEWER REPUBLIC. By W. Ear Hopeszen. Crown 8vo. 

















By Captain 











THE NATION IN ARMS. From ‘the German of Lieut.-Colonel ‘BARON Vor 


DER Gattz. Demy “vo. 








HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the foundation of Virginia t to 


the Reconstruction of the Union. By Prrcy Gree, Author of ‘‘ Across the Zodiac,’’ etc. 2 vols. 
8vo, 32s, 





SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Colonel 


W. F. B. Lavris, Retired Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of “‘ Orissa, and the Temple of Jagannath,” 
**Ashé Pyee’’: the Eastern or Foremost Country, , etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EMIN Edited by JoHn H. INGRAM. New Volume. 














EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kenwnarp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W. H. Torrino. Barrister-at- Law, a ore Fep. 


2s. 6d. 














THROUGH THE LONG DAY. Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a 
Century. By CHaries Mackay, LL.D., ete., Author of “ Egeria,” ‘‘ Studies from the Antique,”’ etc. 
2 vols. with Portraits, crown 8vo, 3ls. 





HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 


Liowst J, Trorrer, Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,”’ 
graphy,’’ etc. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR. By Joun Futroxp 


’ Vicary, Author of * An American in Norway,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘Warren Hastings S: a Bio 

















COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. By 


Captain C. B. Norman, late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff-Corps, Author of ‘‘ Armenia ; or, the 
Campaign of 1877,’’ ‘ ‘Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East.’’ Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. 


RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Corre sponder nce 


of E. M. H. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 











AvVANVE AUSTRALIA! An Account of Eight Years’ Work, W: andering, 


and Amusement in Queensland, New South oy aaa and Victoria. By the Hon. Haroup Fincu-Harron. 
New and Cheaper Fdition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


KECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. Being 


Notes and Scenes from the writings of the Rev. G: W. W. Tucxzr, M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwich 
Hospital, etc. Compiled and Edited by his Wipow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & O©0O., 13, Waterioo Puace. 
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THE PEOPLES 


STANDARD LIBRARY OF ENGLISH GLASSICS 


Strongly and neatly bound in Brown Cloth, Gilt, or Plain Cloth, with Label, uncut edge: 


97 VOLUMES, TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





The Volumes included in this Series have made for themselves a place and a name in English Literature + 
will last as long as the language endures. No Library can be considered complete without them. The Pu 
believe that there ia no edition of these works which can compare with this for able editing, quality of pa; 


and binding, and lowness of price. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Scott's Poetical Works. 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. 
Cowper's Poetical Works. 

Keats’ Poetical Works. 

Hood's Peetical Works. 

Byron’s Poetical Works. 

Burns’ Poetical Works. 

Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. 
Campbell's Poetical Works. 
Coleridge’s Poetical Works. 
Moore’s Poetical Works. 

Shelley’s Poetical Works. 

Hood's Poetical Works. Second Series. 
Thomson’s Poetical Works. 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
Humorous Poems. 

American Poetry. 

Lowell’s Poetical Works. 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 
Poetic Treasures. 

Keble’s Christian Year. 

Young’s Poetical Works. 

Poe's Poetical Works. 

A. & J. Taylor’s Poetry for Children. 
Leigh Hunt’s Poems. 

Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bordcr. 
Dodd's Beauties of Shakespeare. 
Lover's Poems of Ireland. 
Rossetti’s Lives of Famous Pocts. 
Herbert's Poetic:il Works. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Evenings at Heme. Illustrated. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated. 


Robinson Crusoe. Life, and 110 [llustrations. 


Sandford and Merton. Life, and 100 Lllus. 


Bunyan’s Piigrim’s Progress. 100 Engravgs. 


Swiss Family Robinson, 200 |\lustrations. 
Hans Andersen’s Popular Stories. 

Hans Andersen’s Popular Tales. 

Marvels of Nature. 400 Lilustrations. 

The Scottish Chiefs. Jane Porter. 

The Lamplighter. Miss Cumming. 

Wide, Wide World. E. Wetherell. 
Queechy. FE. Wetherell. 

Poe's Tales of Mystery, etc. 

Wonders of the World, 123 Engravings. 





Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 
Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales. 
Fairchild Family. Mrs. Sherwood. 
Two Years Before the Mast. k. H, 
Stepping Heavenward. E. Prentiss. 
Baron Munchausen. | iiustrated. 
Fern Leaves and Shadows and Sunbea 
Fanny Fern. 
Josephus—Wars of the Jews. 
Josephus—Antiquities of the Jews. 
The Pillar of Fire. J. H. Ingraham. 
Throne of David. J. H. Ingraham. 
Little Women. L. M. Alcott. 
Good Wives. A sequel to above. 
Melbourne House. E. Wetherell. 
De Quincey—Opium Eater, and Essay 
be Quincey—Notes by an Opium Eater 
Bacon—Proficience and Advancement 
Learning. 
Bacon—The New Atlantis, etc. 
Sydney Smith—Essays, 1802 —1825. 
Sydney Smith—Essays. Second Series. 
Macaulay—Reviews and Essays. 
Macaulay—Reviews and Essays. 2nd 5 
Macaulay—Reviews and Essays. 3rd & 
Edmund Burke’s Choice Pieces. 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 
Paley’s Natural Theology. Notes, et 
Paley’s Horz Paulinz. Notes, etc. 
Webster’s Dictionary of Quotations. 
Arabian Night’s Entertainments. 
Todd’s Lectures—Addresses to Young 
ete. 
Todd’s Sunday School Teacher, etc. 
Todd's Student’s Manual, 
Locke on Toleration. 
Locke on Education and Moncey. 
W’Culloch’s Principles of Political Econ 
Choice Anecdotes and Good Sayings. 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 
Taylor’s Holy Living. Notes, etc 
Taylor’s Holy Dying. Notes, etc. 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe in the 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe in the Sey 
teenth Century. 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. 
Coleridge’s Dramatic Works. 
The Essays of Elia. 
Lamb’s Eliana. 


Prince of the House of Ravid. J.H.Ingraham, | -‘Thomas-a-Kempis—Imitation of Christ 


To be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers 





LONDON : WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick House, Sauispury Square, 
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QUARTERLY, 2s. 6d. 





CON dee T'S OF APRIL NUMBER. 
TI. On the Flabellum 3y the Rev. J. Charles Cox., LL.D., F.S.A 
Il. On the Flabe Ruw. By the Rev. Joseph Hirst. 


D 
Ill. The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars of Ipswich. By Rev. C. F. R. P 
IV. A Note on “ Murro.’’ By Miss E. Taylor. 
V. A Ramble in London in thaw 
VI. Restoration and Reparation. By W. J. Newton Mant, B.A. 
VII. The Norman Doorways of Yorkshii e. By J. Re Allen. F. (a 
VIII. An Inventory of the Church Plate in Rutland. § lPart. By] Lope, ] 1... F.RS.L. 
IX. Recent Roman Discoveries in Britain. By W. Thompson Wat 
X. On some Brasses ner rating Civilian and Female D By I D 
XI. The Two Medizval Ch ilices. By T. M.*Fallow, M.A " 
XII. Quarterly Notes of Archeological Progress and Development. 


XIII, Reviews of New Books. 








Price One NShillin 


FIFTY YEARS A QUEEN. 
A MEMORIAL OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 


With 26 Illustrations. 64 pp. 4to, in Illuminated Cover, with Vignettes of 
the Queen and Windsor Castle. 








Just Published, Crown 8vo., Price 1s. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR BAZAARS, FANCY FAIRS, 
AND HOME CIRCLES. 


HOW TO PREPARE AND ARRANGE THEM AT SMALL COST. 
By CHARLES HARRISON. 


Witn NwuMEROovS It. LUSTRATIONS. 





“NEW WORK BY MRS. “WARREN. 





Nearly Adis Crown 8vo, Price Is. 


COOKERY FOR AN INCOME OF 
£200 A YEAR. 


By MRS. WARREN. 
LONDON: BEMROSE AND SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 
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4 NEW + AND + USEFUL # BOOKS.¥: 


THE DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. A) 
Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, 1 Fane 
Needlework. Plain, practical, c lete, and 


magnificently Illustrated. By § \. CAUL- 


FEILD and B. C. SAWARD. |] my 4to, 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra clot t, 
plain edges, cushioned bevelled pric 


21s.; with Coloured Plates, « 
binding, and coloured edges (for } 


Sls. 6d. 


DECORATIVE PAINTING. AP ‘al Han 
book on Painting and Etching 1 
Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, Vell 

Glass. Wood, Stone, Metals, and 

I of our Homes 

In the new “ Rena 

6d. 


Decoration 
SAWARD. 


price 7s. 


PRACTICAL VIOLIN 
STUDENTS. A Practical Bos Ins 

and Exercises in Violin | iz. By 

J. M. FLEMING. i 


SCHOOL FOR HOME 


tions 
oon } = 
] vVoi., GeEMYy 


price 7s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 
SRITAIN AND LRELAND, in , Sil 
and Copper, from the Harliest | 
Present Time, with their Value. By M 
W. STEWART THORBURN. P G 

Copper. In 

Silver Fac-similes of Coins, pric 


Be Des . 7 } 
Silver, and Soa 


SKATING CARDS, A Series 
convenient size for wse On the i 


Clear Instructions and Diagra1 


y 


he whole art of Figure Skat 

cards, gilt edges, round corners, ‘losed in 
leather pocket-book, price 3s. 6d. 

in extra calf, satin lined (for 

price 5s. 6d. 


strong 


BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS. Being 


Descriptions of the various T nd Ap 
pliances required, and Minute structions 
for their Effective Use. By W. J. E. Crane. 
Illustrated with 156 Engravin; In cloth 


gilt, price 2s, 6d. 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS. B: Descrip- 
tions of the Lathe and its Attachments and 
Tools, with Minute Instructions for their 
Effective Use. By JAMES LUKIN, B.A. 
Illustrated with 144 Engravings cloth 
gilt, price 2s. 6d. 
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GILL. 


BOOKS 


e / V 


L. UPCOTT 


7 


4 


PUBLISHER, 





c<EPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. |: 
the Art of Ornamenting Thin Metal wit 
By L. L. Hastorpr. | 


Raised Figures. 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d, 


RITISH CAGE BIRDS. Containing F 
Directions for Successfully Breeding, Reari 

Managing the various British Birds 
can be kept in confinement. Illustrated 
Coloured Plates and numerous finel: 
By R. L. WALLAC! 
gilt, gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. 


Wood Engravings. 


ciotn 


FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. 


Direction 


Containing 
for Successfully Breeding, Rea 

d Managing the various Beautiful ( 
birds imported into this Country. Beautifu 
lllustrated. By C. W. Grpnery. In clot 
rilt, gilt edges, price 9s. 6d. 


(ME SPEAKING PARROTS. The Ar‘ 
eping and Breeding the principal Talki1 


Parrots in confinement. 
Illustrated with 


4 . ha . 
t, price 6s. 6d. 


By Dr. KARL Ri 
Coloured Plates. In cl 
FANCY PIGEONS. 

r the 


r{ ons, 


Containing Full Direct 
Breeding and Management of Fan 
and Descriptions of every kno 
together with all other informat 

f interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Colou 
Plates and other Illustrations. By J 
LyeLt. In cloth gilt, price 10s, 6d. 


7 + 
irlety, 


RABBITS FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. 
Containing Full Directions for the prop: 
Management of Fancy Rabbits in Health 

By the late CHARLES RAYSON. 

cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


Disease. 


THE GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR, AND 
FANCY. Illustrated with Coloured Front 
piece and Engravings. An exhaustive box 
on the Varieties of the Guinea Pig or Cav 
and their Management for Pleasure or Pr 
By C. CUMBERLAND, F.Z.S. In cloth 
price 2s. 6d. 


GREENHOUSE 
AMATEURS. 


(rr 


MANAGEMENT FOR 
Descriptions of the b 
nhouses and Frames, with Instructior 
for Building them, particulars of the vari 
of Heating,- etc. Magnificent 
Illustrated. By W. J. May. In cloth g 
price 5s. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 


methods 


170, Stranp, Lonpon, 
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Just Published, with a Steel Portrait of Lady Lytton, and extracts from her MSS., Auto- 
biography, and other original documents. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt. 21s. 


JHE LIFE OF ROSINA, LADY LYTTON. 


Published in Vindication of her memory by LOUISA DEVEY, Literary Executrix 
to the Dowager Lady Lytton. 


**Cannot be read without genuine interest.” —Standard., 
“A painfully interesting volume.’’—St. James’ Gazette 


Just Publishe ‘ 312 pp., Crown 8vo, 1s 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON HOME RU 


HOME RULE & JHE IRISH QUESTION. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P 


CONTENTS. Besse before the Land Act—lIreland after the Land Act—Mr. Gladstone's 
Home Rule Bill—His Land Purchase Bill—Reunion, a Suggestion. X&c.. &e. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
JHE “ ABC” GUIDE JO THE ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE 
AJ HOME AND ABROAD. 


By J. MORRIS CATTON, of H.M. Civil Service. Crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, neat, 2s. 

This Work gives a complete Account of the CONSTITUTION of the Civil Service ; of all its 
APPOINTMENTS for Men and Women, Boys and Girls ; the qualifications required, and the 
attaching SALARIES. It includes all the original Official Documents, with Notes and 
Explanations. 


‘* An excellent handbook, both simple and comprehensive.’’— Daily Chronicle 


NEW ONE SHILLING NOVELS. Just Published. 
QUEER STORIES FROM “TRUTH.” Series IIL. (Yellow cover). 
A DAY AFTER THE FAIR. By WILLIAM CAIRNS. 
REVENGED! by E. L. CHAMBERLAIN. 
TOLD IN A TRANCE. By KYTHE CLINTON. 
JONAS SYLVESTER. oe . DESPARD. 


Just Published. 32me, / imp cloth. 1s 


HOME-RULE “WRINKLES” FOR LADIES Hints on the Manage- 


ment of the Household and on Domestic Economy. AUNT BETSY. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. LOWREY & CO.. 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 




















OOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
OOD for the Cure off INDIGESTION. 

OOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

OOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 
GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 


arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH, BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at is. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33 
or 64 stamps, according to size, by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, 
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PUBLISHED BY GEORCE REDWAY. 


MAGIC.—The Mysteries of Magic, a Digest ANCIENT WORSHIPS.—The B 





of the Writings of Eliphas Lévi, with a Bio- *| Covenant, a Primitive Rite and its beari: 
graphical and Critical Essay by Arthur Edward Scripture, by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., a 
Waite, woodeuts, demy 8yo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d of ‘‘ Kadesh Barnea,’’ post 8vo, cloth ext 


THEOPHRASTUS.—The Life of Phi- | i ah 
lippus Theophrastus, Bombast of Hohenheim, THEOSOPHY. 87 Theosophy, Re 


known by the name of Paracelsus, and the | and Occult Science, by Henry 8. O 
Substance of his Teachings concerning Cos- | Glossary of Eastern Words, crown 8\ 
mology, Anthropology, Pneumatology, Magic extra, 7s 6d 


and Sorcery, Medicine, Alchemy and Astrology, 


Philosophy, and Theosophy, by Franz Hart- PSYCHOLOGY .— Geometrical 


mann, M.D., post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d logy, or the Science of Representation, 
THACKERAY.—Sultan Stork and other | BW Fe = at age a Diag 
. rs7) 1 > \ > Ss 4 sa Ss. ( OK with 
Stories and Sketches, by William Makepeace B DOS, Ey Sane DORs * 


. : ; ‘oloured plate amy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6 
Thackeray, now first collected, to which is added ‘“ plates, di 
T 


the Biography of Thackeray, r 


side wrably enlarged, demy 8vo, clot : 10s 6d ANCIENT W ORSHIP. rT! 
SWINBURNE. —_ Se a, So} ' and Rive 8) mo lism as illustrated wey ha e v\ 


Reproductive Princi] 


Rhyme from Chancer to Tennyson, selected and Westropp, with an introd 

edited by Estelie Davenport Adams, WITH 4 Forlong, author of “ River 

NEw POEM BY ALGERNON CHAR SwINBURN cloth. 7s 6d 

with twelve original etchings, lai crown 8vo, : 

ee een POE.—The Raven, by Edgar Alla 
ORIENTAL.—The History the Fort with Historical and Literary Commen 

Vezirs ; or, the Story of the F Morns a John H. Ingram, crown 8vo, parchn 

Eves, written in Turkish by Sh« Zada, 


into English by E. J. W. Gibb, M A.S., crow TOBACCO.—Tobacco Talk and $ 


Svo, cloth extra, 10s 6d Gossip, an amu ine Mise ny of 1 
rOSS al ‘ ss) a4 NLISCE wy OT 





FOLK-LORE: : in Stu Ol Ane ite relating to the ‘* Great Pla 
Folk-Songs, by the Countess Ev Mar nego its Fo rms on Uses, including a sel 
Cesaresco, crown 8yo, cloth ext is 6d Nicotian Literature, demy, 18mo cl 


GEORGE REDWAY, 15, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


<— 
Books 


Vow Realy: | (Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. | At all 
PARNELL AND HIS ISLAND. B 
‘*Mummer’s Wife,” ete. 
CONTENTS :—Dublin Castle — A Country House—The Landlord—The Tenant 
The Priest—The Patriot—An Eviction—etc.. et 


NEWT NOVELS. 
SWIFTER THAN A WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. By Captain GAMBIER 


Three Volumes. 


vy GrorceE Moorgr, Author 


“The author has indulged lavishly in i ent, and has played with a free h 
the passions; it is a relief to count tory told so freshly and so vigo S 
well worth the telling.”—Academy. 

‘A novel such as this, dep line for interest on plot and counter-plot, is 


welcome as rare.”—Atheneun 


FOR LOVE OR GOLD.’ By Mrs. Henry Arnotp, Author of “™ 
Hollow. Two Volumes. 
“ The story moves along very vivaciously, and the style is smooth and pleasant. °—A/ 
‘To say the book is fascinating is but faint praise. The story Mrs. Arnold tells 
life and variety, and the interest never flags to the end.”— Whitehall Review. 
“wA capit: il story, and well worthy ot per sal. The descript ions are so pretti 
and so full of Isfe that the reader’s interest is quickly aroused and well kept aliv 
close."— Court Journal, 
“ Shows its writer to possess imagination and vivacity, and gives real promise 
future.”— Morning Post. 


A MARTYR TO MAMMON. By Mrs. Atrrep Batpwiy. Three Vol 

“Gives promise of a successful future. The characters are persons of real flesh ans 
instead of the mouthing puppets who are jerked across the stage of a distressing 
number of new stories.” —Hceho 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & 0O., PATERNOSTER SQU 
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GHATTO 4 me NEW 


L THEN. By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “* Children of Gibeon,” etc. With Etching of Portrait | yY JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Illustra 
tions by A. FORE STIER. Three vols, crown 8yo. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sort 


and Conditionsof Men,” ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” etc. New and cheaper Ed vn 8yo, cloth extra 
3s. 6d. 














Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS 
of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each containing a c mmplete Nov nted from a specially cas 
fount of type by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, u's wh 8voO page, an 
handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co., will be published Mo , Six Shillings apiece. 1 
first Volume (now in the press), will be 

, DY 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY 
With an Etched Portrait of JAMES RICE, and a New Preface by WALTER BESANT f ry 
his literary etna th James Ric 
LITTLE NOVELS. By WIL KIE COLLINS. Three vols., crown 8) Shortly 
OLD BLAZER'S HERO. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph’s Coat.’ 
ete. Two vols, crown 8vo, , 12s. [Preparing 





HOLIDAY TASKS ; being Essays written in Vacation Time. By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of ** By Proxy, rise High Spi iri its,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6s 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By JAMES PAYN, Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd. 


Three vols., crown 8vo. 


THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. LOUIS STEVENSON 


Author of ‘ Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Ar n Wi gehts,” ete. Crown 8yo, el 








THE BECKONING HAND, etc. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “Strange 


Stories,” ete. C rown 8v‘ oy clr th extra, 68 





MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By. / GEORGE 1 R. SIMS. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 





2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. Shortly. 
DISAPPEARED: a Nove, By SAR AH TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyen . Jacqueline,” 
ee Mung vs C Aty, iy ete With Six Illustrations 8 by P. MACNAB. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 
“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE;” A Romance of Society and Polities. By Mrs, 
CAMPBELL PRAED and JUSTIN McCARTHY, M. New and ( er HKadit ( 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. [Shortly. 
RED SPIDER: A Romance. By the Author of “ Mehalah ,” “ John Herring,” &c. 
Two vols. , crown 8vo, Pee Fe [ Shortly. 
THE EVIL GENIUS: ‘- Maxek By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman 


in White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THAT OTHER PERSON: A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Author of 


>. aay ae aa s Model,” ‘‘The Leaden Casket,” etc. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth 








eXtra, Se. 6d. rid ee septa fas se (Shortly. 
IN- ALL SHADES: ‘A Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Strange Stories, ’ 
“Philistia,” ‘Babylon,” ete. New and Cheaper Et artiO I Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d ortly, 








WIFE OR NO WIFE? ByT. W. SPE IGHT, “Author of “The Mysteries of Heron 


Drke,” ete. Crown Fvo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s 











WAR Three E ssays, By J. A. F ARRER. Crown Bvo, le. ; cloth, ls, 6d 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 











TIME ADVERTISER. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS 


NEW VOLUMES NOW IN THE PRESS. 


By GRANT ALLEN—BABYLON. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN—THE MASTER OF 
THE MINE. 

By CHARLES GIBBON—LOVING A DREAM. 
—A HARD KNOT. 

By JOHN HABBERTON—BRUETON’S BAYOU. 

By TIGHE HOPKINS—’TWIXT LOVE AND 
DUTY. 

By JUSTIN McCARTHY—CAMIOLA. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY—FIRST PERSON 
SINGULAR.—CYNIC FORTUNE. 


By OUIDA—OTHMAR. 





A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Ev 


extra, 7s. 6d, each. 





IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: . 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vc 


THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. 


cloth extra, 5s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


Hills,’ ete. Crown 8vo, cloth « ‘xtra, 6s. 








STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. 


Author of “Chapters in Evolution, "ete. With numerous Itlustrations. 





By 
By 


By 


By 
By 


By SARAH TYTLER—NOBLESSE OBLI' 


JAMES PAYN— THE TALK OF 


TOWN. 


JAMES RUNCIMAN—SCHOOLS AND 


SCHOLARS. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL—IN THE MIDI! 


WATCH. 
KATHARINE 


SAUNDERS—SEBAST 


—HEART SALVAGE. 


MARK TWAIN 


SIPPI. 


LADY BELL 


—LIFE ON THE MIS 





By JUSTIN McCARTI 


nts to the end of 1866. 


Two vols., squars 





Sketches of Irish History from 1798 
cloth extra, 6s. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Cr 





By LESTER ARNOLD, 


Author of “On th 
[ Pre; 





3y Dr. ANDREW WILSON, I 


Square 8v0, » cl ith ext 





THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS; The 


nist’s Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. W 


and greatly enlarged. Crow: 1 8vo, cloth extra, 5 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 





Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “Round the Galley Fire,” 


extra, 6s. 





F cap. 8v0, cloth extra, 6s. 


SISTER DORA; A Biography. 


vised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedicat 
cover, 4. ; 3 Cloth, 6d. 





FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. 


BENT, A.M. Fifth Edition, revised and enla: 


ACADEMY NOTES 
BLACKBURN. 1s. 


GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). 


BLACKBURN. ls. 


THE PARIS SALON (1887). 


DUMAS. 3s. 











(1887), With 


1 267 Illustrations. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
‘‘A Voyage to the Cape,” etc. Crown 8) 


SELECT POEMS BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBUR 


A New Edition, revised 1 





ree 


[Pr 





By M ARGARET LONSDALE. 


onand Preface, and 4 Illustrations. Square 8v 


" By SAMUEL ART 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Imme 


Facsimile 





Sketches. Edite J 





With Facsimile Sketches, 





With Facsimile Sketches. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 


Edited by 


Popular Editior 


Edited by HI 
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new chapter and fresh engravings. 


Just Published. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with a 


HOW TO USE OUR EYES, 


And HOW TO PRESERVE THEM, from 


INFANCY to OLD AGH, with special infor- 
ll mation about Spectacles. By Jonn Brownine, 


tions. Price l1s., cloth. 
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Extract from Notices of the First Edition. 


thoroughly practical little manual.”— Graphic. 


obliged to wear Spectacles. *__ Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, PiIccAapDILLy, LONDON, W., 








And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, 


JOHN | BROWNING, tonbon. w. 


‘““* How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., 


F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. With 55 Illustra- 


18 a 


“Gives many a useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and 
wish to preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those 


C. 











FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARDS, 


CHILDREN’S & INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR. 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR 


UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


NOTE.—Unlike many others, this CORN FLOUR bears the Name 
of its Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee of their long- 
established reputation for its uniformly Superior Quality. 
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May, 1887. 


CONTENTS. 


RipER HAGGARD aNp “THE New Scuoont or Romance ’ - - 
RaILwAY REFORM - : ‘ ; : ¥ 
THE Irish LAND QUESTION ;, - . . ’ 
Doctors AND Doctors. Chap. LV. “ é . a A 


THE LABouR MovEMENT 1N America. Part ILI. 


On THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH ‘ - - - - - 


THE SLOANE SQuARE ScanpaLt. A STor\ - - - - - 
SWEDEN NO LONGER A TERRA INCOGNITA - - - - - 
Poem: GERDA - . - - - - - : - 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent ‘unsolicited. The 
and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. wi 
returned only if accompunied by a stamped and durected cover. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are recewed subject to one month's 1 
of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be recewed only subje 
approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the diser: 
of the Publishers. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Mess 
THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludydte*Hill, London, £. 


Office of “Time.” 
SWAN SONNENSOHEIN, LOWREY & CO. 
PateRNostER Square, lLonvon, H.C, 
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STRENGTH For THE WEAK. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing 
health is particularly called to one of the great- 
est discoveries of modern times, known as 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE. 


OR, WINE OF OZONE. 

A nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly 
recommended by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession for the cure of Nervous Head and 
Mind Complaints, Coughs, Asthma, and Inci- 
pient Consumption, Nervousness, Weakness and 
Exhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness of 
Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing 
Noises in the Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss 
of Memory, Want of Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains 
and Aches, Wasting Diseases, Loss of Energy, 
Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the Brain, 
with dulness of perception and delusions and 
all other low states of the system indicating the 
presence of disease, which if not attended to in 
time may become serious. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM SIR CHARLES 
LOCOCK, Physician to the Queen. 

“T have for some years recommended 

. ‘E PPS’S CURA-CENKH in cases of Gastritis 

‘Pyrosis Gastralgia and General Debility 

‘and break up of “the system with the most 

‘satisfactory results, and when persevered 

“with it has always seemed to give fresh life 

“to the languid and exhausted, and health, 

“strength, and ae: By its use the dull, 

“ the sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in 
“the morning well and refreshed, with an 
“appetite for food, and fit for study, society 
“or business. It is a very elaborate and 
= “useful preparation, and I have known it 

‘cure some of the most complicated and ob- 

* scure diseases that had defied the efforts of 

‘the most skilftl physicians. I have read the 

‘‘ statements put forth by Messrs.EPPs in re- 

“oard to its qualities, and consider they 

‘‘ are not in theslightest degree exaggerated, 

“and therefore have much pleasure in re- 

‘commending it. 

“CHARLES LOCOCK, M.D.’ 
OPINIONS OF 

‘* Far superior to beef-tea, port wine, and all tonic 
medicines.’’—Lancet, 

‘*A medicine suited alike to young and old, that 
cannot harm the most delicate, and very strengthen- 
ing.’’— Practitioner. 

‘ Nervous Debility, caused by the constitution 
having been injured in early life, can be cured by 
this remedy if taken judiciously.” —Medical Times. 

‘‘The nearest approach to a cure for Consumption 
that has yet been discovered.’’—British Medical 
Journal, 

‘* Particularly adapted to the female system.”— 

‘ew York Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 


| 
| 


} 
| 





| and cures most diseases.” 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Is the true strength-giver and health re 
storer, nourishing both body and brain, 
supplying mental and physical power, and 
nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 
medicine, being entirely different to any- 
thing ever before introduced to the public, 
and tastes like some balmy, fragrant, and 
delicious nectar. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, thereby 
rendering the skin clear and transparent, 
sharpens the intellect, strengthens the con- 
stitution, re-establishes the he — thorough 
ly re-vitalises the system, and is the one un 
failing remedy for debility from whateve 
cause arising. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


= Will also be found highly beneficial in all 
diseases of the ve art, Chest, Liver, Lungs, 
Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels, and there 1s 
scarcely a disease but what will be benefited 
by it, and in all human probability cured. 
While all other preparations are slow and 
uncertain in their action, taking days, and 
sometimes weeks, to produce an effect, 
EPPS’S CURA-CENE acts at once, and 
gives strength in one hour, and has been 
known to restore healt h in less than a week, 


ONDON 


even after the — of the usual remedies. 
This remarkable preparation not only 
contains all the ‘daatediala necessary for 


ot a 


the foundation new constitution and 
for preventing or curing disease, but also 


evolves everything required for forming 
rich, pure and healthy blood, muscle, flesh, 
bone, brain, etc., and contains the very ele- 


ments of LIFE. 

This wine is perfectly free from alcohol, 
and restores to the system whatever it re- 
quires, the absence of which often causes 
og the debility. The secretions are all brought 

to their natural healthy condition, and 

physical decay arrested. This wine is as 

certain in its action as that water quenches 
Fad thirst and its benefits are lasting. 


C0., CAMBERWELL RD., 


THE PRESS. 


*‘Seems to be a specific for every form of weakness, 
-Dublin Medical Press. 

‘*A mild remedy of universal application,anda good 
family medicine.”— Monthly Journal of Pharmacy. 

** Lays the foundation of health in the young, and 
soon builds up a strong constitution.’’— Drwitt’s 
Surgeons’ Vade-Mecum. 

** Will save ten times its cost in doctors’ bills.”— 
American Pharmaceutical Journal. 

“Tt is one of the few preparations that can be 
depended upon, and must, in course of time, en- 
tirely supersede quinine, iron, cod-liver oil, tonics, 
bitters, and the thousand and one fashionable, dear, 
and doubtful remedies.” —Chemist and Druggist. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls., and also in 33s. and £5 sagan 


Any Chemist not having ‘it in stock will procure it to order ; 


and there is a great saving in buying the 





larger sizes. 








To prevent confusion when you ask for EPPS’S CU RA-CEN E, see that you get it, as our Agents sell 


all our Nutritives and Preparations which are numerous. 


Remember that EPPS’S CURA-CENE is a 


medicine sold in bottles and bearing the Government Stamp 





Lonpon AGENts.—Barclay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street ; 

Newberry & Sons, 1, King Edward Street, ore Street ; Thompson, Millard & Co., 

Sons, 

City Road; Sutton & Co., 10, Bow Church Yard; Butler & Crispe, 4, Cheapside 
7, 12, Aldersgate Street ; and Lynch & Co., i7la, 172, Aldersgate Str eet. 


Sanger & Sons, 489, Oxford Street ; Hovenden 


Edwards & Son, 157, Queen Victoria Street; 
Great Eastern Street; 
31, 32, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, W., and 91, 95, 
Maw, Son, & Thompson, 
[Order of any Chemist, 


























TIME ADVERTISER. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


OLD INIQUITY. By Puese ALLEN, author of “Gilmory,” “Spring and Autumn, 
“A Woodland Idyll,” etc. , 


** Written with care and simplicity.” — Spectator. 


* An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure.’ 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 


**A pretty little story.””— Westminster Review. 
** The characters are well drawn, and nobody can find the book dull.’’— Yorkshire Post. 


A NEW MARGUERITE. py « Ino.” 


** There is true poetical feeling in this creation of the Author’s imagination.”— Morning Post. 
**In the ground-plan of the work there is the genuine flavour of Teutonic romanticism.’’—Scotsman. 


RURICK: A Russian Novel. By Annie Grant. 


** A story which in every sense is exceptionally interesting.’’—Morning Post. 
** There is no lack of excitement and movement in the book.’’—Atheneum. 


ONE OF THE PEOPLE. By Joun Roserrson. 


‘The adventures of his hero, . . . tried in the furnace of affliction, are interesting, and the tw 
heroines are drawn with considerable feeling.’”—Atheneum. 


THROUGH DEEP WATERS. By Horace A. Netson. 


“A very capital novel . . . the interest is well sustained throughout.”—Newcastle Weekly Chronicl: 


THE YOUNG MARQUISE. By “ Manus.” 


“Written with considerable and commendable care.’’—Academy. 


IS LOVE A CRIME? By Mrs. Jaacer, Author of “ Rookery Mill,” etc. 

“« The chief merit of Mrs. Jagger’s story lies in Ruth’s clear expression of opinion on a variety of subject 
which she has thought out and reflected on with all the force of an unusually intelligent mind.’’—Morn 
Post. 


KINTAIL PLACE: A Tale of Revolution. By the Author of “ Dorothy: an Aut 
biography.” 
** Although we fancy ourselves acquainted with the horrors of the French Revolution, fresh details of 
work in the provinces are continually coming to light. Of these ‘ Kintail Place’ presents a graphic pictu 
The early victories of the Vendéens are described with dash and spirit.’’—G@uardian. 


IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF JUNE. By L. E. TIppEMAy. 


*“‘Theromance . . . will doubtless find many admirers.’’—Atheneum, 


THE QUEEN’S LAND. By CoMMANDER VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, R.N. 


“The author has succeeded in making a capital book, which will enthral its readers throughout.’”’— Britis 
Weekly. 


AN EXCELLENT MYSTERY. By C. Davenport Jongs. 


‘*‘ Charming in detail . . . equipped with many qualifications for success—a bright style, considera! 
perception, and a strong sense of humour. . . . Mr. Davenport Jones is very good company.’’— Atheneum 


SUDDEN DEATH. By BritiFrre SKOTTOWE. 
AN UNSOCIAL SOCIALIST. By G. B. Suaw. (Just Published 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


SPECIAL BARCAINS IN DIAMOND JEWELLERY. 
DIAMONDS, PEARLS, RUBIES, SAPPHIRES, AND EMERALDS. 


In Fashionable Designs, as Rings, Bracelets, Pendants, etc. 





Intending purchasers will do well to inspect the superb Stock (noting especially the Prices) 


WALES & McCULLOCH’S, 
22 & 20, LUDGATE HILL, & 56, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 34 YEARS. 


SECONDHAND WATCHES by Eminent Makers, warranted genuine, accurate, perfect 
condition, and at about half the original prices. 


Catalogues Gratis 

































TIME AD VERTISER. 








W. H. ALLEN & C0.'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





JOURNALS KEPT IN HYDRABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. 


By Sir Rrcwarp Tempue, Bart., M.P., G.C.8S.I., etc. Edited by Captain R. C. Tempie. 2 vols. 
demy Bvo, with Chromolithogré hs, Illustrations, and Mi ups. 32s. 


NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late M. Gaprizrt CHARMES. 


Translated by J. E. Gorpon-Cummine. Demy 8vo, 12s. 





LEAVES FROM MEMORY’S LOG BOOK, AND JOTTINGS FROM OLD 


JOURNALS. By an Ancient Mariner. Edited by C. A. MontrEsor, Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


CARLYLE AS SEEN IN HIS WORKS: his Characteristics as a Writer and 


asa Man. By James Kerr, M.A. Author of “ Glimpses of India,” etc. Crown 8y 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Captain 


A.G. Bagot (“ Bagatelle”). Crown 8vo, 5s. 








UNREST, OR THE NEWER REPUBLIC. By W. Eart Hopasen. Crown 8vo. 
THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel BAakon vor 


DER Gattz. Demy 8vo. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the foundation of Virginia to 


the Reconstruction of the Union. By Prrcy Gree, Author of ‘‘ Across the Zodiac,’’ etc. 2 vols. 
8v0, 328, 

SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO. INDIANS. By Colonel 
W. F. B, Lavuriz, Retired Royal (Madras) Artillery, Author of “ Orissa, and the Temple of Jagannéth,’’ 


** Ashé Pyee’”’ : the Eastern or Foremost Country, etc. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Ineram. New Volume. 


MRS. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. Kennarp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM THE THIRD, By W. H. Torriano, Barrister-at-Law, M.A. Fep. 


2s. 6d. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY. Memorials of a Literary Life during Half a 
Century, By CHar tes Mackay, LL,D., etc., Author of “ Egeria,” ‘‘ Studies from the Antique,” etc. 
2 vols. with Portraits, crown BVO, 21s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 


LIONEL J. Trotter, Author of “A History of the British Empire in India,” ‘‘ Warren Hastings: a Bio- 
graphy,” etc. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV, KING AND MARTYR. By Jonn FuLrorp 


Vicary, Author of * An American in Norway,” etc. Crown 8vo, 5s. 








COLONIAL FRANCE: Its History, Administration, and Commerce. By 


Captain C, B. Normay, late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff-Corps, Author of “ Armenia ; or, the 
Campaign of 1877,” ‘‘ Tonkin; or, France in the Far East.’”” Demy 8vo, with Map, lds, 








RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home abies 10 


of E, M. H. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! An Account of ‘Bight Years’ W ork, W andering, 


and Amusement in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon, Harotp Fincu- Hasroy. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 











RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. Being 


Notes and Scenes from the writings of the Rev, G. W. W. Tu CKER, M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwich 
Hospital, etc, Compiled and Edited by his Wipow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & ©0., 13, Wartertoo Puace. 

















































TIME ADVERTISER. 





te” IF YOU WANT A CHEAP AND TRUSTWORTHY GUIDE BOOK, be su 
and ask for WARD & LOCKE'S EDITIONS. 


WARD AND LOCK’S ILLUSTRATED 





GUIDE 


BOOKS. 





ONE soporte EACH. 


nd in Red 


us Eng 


Or handsomely and strongly bou 
Nume1 





LONDON. Map and 35,600 C ab Fai 


** Best for anything like the price.” —/ nan’s J 


ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

‘* Well-written and very cheap.”—A (/ 
EDINBURGH and Environs. 

“ Among the best.”—Leith Herald. 

DUBLIN and Neighbourhood. 

** A welcome little handbook.”—Lloy 
GLASGOW and the Clyde. 

‘*We know of nothing better.”—Stir 
LIVERPOOL and Environs. 

“ Entertaining and most instructive.” rpoul All 
LEEDS and Vicinity. 

* A beautiful little guide.”—Liverpo 
BRIGHTON and Suburbs. 

‘* The man who goes to Brighton without this Guid 
his money stupidly.”—Sussex Hapress. 
WORTHING and its Neighbourh¢ 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


“Thousands will repair to our s! ho would not if 
the new Guide had not been published lersey Observer 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

** All that a tourist wants to know.” ts Independent 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 

**Best shilling Guide to the Isle of Ma 
News. 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT : Its Scenery and 

Associations. 
THE TROSACHS, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
etc. 

** The descriptive matter is interest Daily Revieu 
AYR, Arran, Dumfries, and La nd of Burns. 

** Trustworthy, exact, and intere Ayr Obse 
ABBOTSFORD, Melrose and Scottish Border. 

“ Entertaining and methodically arranged.”—order Ad 
vertiser. 
OBAN, and Western Highlands and Islands. 

** Carefully condensed, satisfactory, useful. Aberdeen 

ree Press. 
PERTH, Dundee, etc. 


“Supplies a great amount of illustrat 
Liverpool Courier. 


ABERDEEN to ELGIN, Deeside, Balmoral, Brae- 


mar, etc. 
“Carefully prepared.”—Banfshire Journal 


INVERNESS, and the Northern Higlands and 
Islands. 


pletest work of the kind.”— Northern Ensign. 
SKYE, Orkney, Shetland, and the Far North. 
‘‘ Well worth the attention of all.”— Kelso Chronicle. 
CORK, Glengariff, Bantry, “ S.W. of Ireland. 


“The scenery is well described.”— Waterford Standard. 


rver 


stin 


ad information.” 





‘loth, 
‘avings, and Latest Information. 


1s. 6d. With New Route M: ups, Coloured Pil: 





KILARNEY: Its Bakes baat Scenery, 
sions in the District. 


A more useful, entertaining, or beautiful littl 
we "> ive seldom encountered.” _ W aterford Standai 


COUN TY WICKLOW. 


‘More complete and picture sque descriptions 
in can be met with elsewhere.”— Daily Kapress (D 


CARLINGFORD BAY and the Mourne Mountai 


GIANT’S CAUSEWAY and the Coast of Antrin 
NORTH WALES and Its Watering Places. 

““ Not merely a Guide, but a popular history.”—« 
SOUTHPORT and Vicinity. 


‘*We can bear testimony to the correctness of t 
mation conveyed in it.”— Wigan Examiner. 


SCARBOROUGH and Eastern Yorkshire. 
**Compiied with considerable care.”—Hull Pa 
WHITBY and Places in the N Riding of Yi 


** Much interesting and valuable information 
Times. 


REDCAR, Middlesbro’, and Parts of Clev: 
* Cannot fail to sell.”—Daily Eachange (Midd 
SALTBURN-by-the-Sea and Surroun 
Country. 
** A neat and portable compendium.”— Dail 
BRIDLINGTON and Filey. 
FURNESS ABBEY and Neighbourhood. 
MORECAMBE BAY and Neigh! 
BUXTON and Peak District. 
** An invaluable companion.”— Derby Report 
MATLOCK and DOVEDALE. 
“The book is well written.”— Derby Report 
LEAMINGTON, Warwick, etc. 


‘The fullest information which visitors 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


KENILWORTH and Neighbourhood. 
“* Excellent value for a shilling.’ 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON(the Home of Shak 
‘‘ Of incalculable benefit to tourists.”—Public O 

BIRMINGHAM and its Neighbourhood. 


‘** ¢Brom-wick-ham’ needed a good Guide-boo 
it.”"—Publie Opinion. 


YORK and its Minster. 
HARROGATE and its Spas. 
TORQUAY and South Devon. 
LYNTON, Lynmouth, etc. 
EXETER and South-East Devon. 
ILFRACOMBE and Barnstaple. 
BIDEFORD and North-West Devon. 
WINDSOR and its Castle. 
hn = JERSEY (French), 


with |] 


ourhoi rd. 


"— Cove ntry 7 


Wrapper, 6d. 





These Guides can be obtained through any Bookseller or Railway Bookstall, « or - from 


WARD, LOCK & ©CO., 





Salisbury Sauare, London, 























































iv TIME ADVERTISER. 





STRENGTH For THE WEAB. 


The attention of the feeble, and those in failing 
health is particularly called to one of the great- 
est discoveries of modern times, known as 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE. 


OR, WINE OF OZONE. 


A nutritious and invigorating Essence, highly 
recommended by the most eminent of the Medical 
Profession for the cure of Nervous Head and 
Mind Complaints, Coughs, Asthma, and Inci- 
a Consumption, Nervousness, Weakness and 

xhaustion, Dimness of Sight, Shortness of 
Breath, Headache, Depression, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Drowsiness, Indigestion, Singing 
Noises in the Head and Ears, Trembling, Loss 
of Memory, Want of Appetite, Neuralgia, Pains 
and Aches, Wasting Diseases, Loss of Energy, 
Impaired Nutrition, Inactivity of the Brain, 
with dulness of perception and delusions and 
all other low states of the system indicating the 
presence of disease, which if not attended to in 
time may become serious, 


TESTIMONIAL FROM SIR CHARLES 
LOCOCK, Physician to the Queen, 


“T have for some years recommended 
“ EPPS’S CURA-CENE in cases of Gastritis 
“Pyrosis Gastralgia and General Debility 
“and break up of the system with the most 
“ satisfactory results, and when persevered 
“ with it has always seemed to give fresh life 
“to the languid and exhausted, and health, 
“strength, andenergy. By its use the dull, 
“ the sluggish, the lazy and languid arise in 
“the morning well and refreshed, with an 
“appetite for food, and fit for study, society 
“or business. It is a very elaborate and 
“useful preparation, and I have known it 
“ cure some of the most complicated and ob- 
“ scure diseases that had defied the efforts of 
“the most skilful physicians, I have read the 
‘* statements put forth by Messrs.EPPs in re- 
“gard to its qualities, and consider they 
‘* are not in theslightest degree exaggerated, 
“and therefore have much pleasure in re- 
“commending it. 
“CHARLES LOCOCK, M.D.” 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Is the true strength-giver and health re- 
storer, nourishing both body and brain, 
supplying mental and physical power, and 
nerve and brain food. It is not at all like 
medicine, being entirely different to any- 
thing ever before introduced to the public, 
and tastes like some balmy, fragrant, and 
delicious nectar. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, thereby 
rendering the skin clear and transparent, 
sharpens the intellect, strengthens the con- 
stitution, re-establishes the health, thorough- 
ly re-vitalises the system, and is the one un- 
failing remedy for debility from whatever 
cause arising. 


EPPS’S CURA-CENE 


= Will also be found highly beneficial in all 
diseases of the Heart, Chest, Liver, Lungs 
Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels, and there is 
scarcely a disease but what will be benefited 
by it, and in all human probability cured. 
While all other preparations are slow and 

a» uncertain in their action, taking days, and 
EQ sometimes weeks, to produce an effect, 
EPPS’S CURA-CENE acts at once, and 
gives strength in one hour, and has been 
known to restore health in less than a week, 
even after the failure of the usual remedies. 

This remarkable preparation not only 
contains all the materials necessary for 
the foundation of a new constitution and 
for preventing or curing disease, but also 


= evolves everything required for forming 
a) 

-— 

oe 


ONDON 


ELL R 


rich, pure and healthy blood, muscle, flesh, 
bone, brain, etc., and contains the very ele- 
ments of LIFE, 

This wine is perfectly free from alcohol, 
and restores to the system whatever it re- 
quires, the absence of which often causes 

3 the debility. The secretions are all brought 
to their natural healthy condition, and 
@., physical decay arrested. This wine is as 





certain in its action as that water quenches 
Faq thirst and its benefits are lasting. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


** Far superior to beef-tea, port wine, and all tonic | 


medicines.’’—Lancet. 

‘*A medicine suited alike to young and old, that 
cannot harm the most delicate, and very strengthen- 
ing. ””— Practitioner. 

‘Nervous Debility, caused by the constitution 
having been injured in early life, can be cured by 
this remedy if taken judiciously.”—Medical Times. 

‘The nearest approach to a cure for Consumption 
that has yet been discovered.’’—British Medical 
Journal. 

** Particularly adapted to the female system.”— 
New York Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 


‘‘Seems to be a specific for every form of weakness, 
| and cures most diseases.”— Dublin Medical Press. 

“‘A mild remedy of universal application,anda good 

| family medicine.”— Monthly Journal of Pharmacy. 

| Lays the foundation of health in the young, and 
| soon builds up a strong constitution.’’— Druitt’s 
| Surgeons’ Vade-Mecum. 

** Will save ten times its cost in doctors’ bills.”— 
American Pharmaceutical Journal. 

“Tt is one of the few preparations that can be 
depended upon, and must, in course of time, en- 
tirely supersede quinine, iron, cod-liver oil, tinics, 

| bitters, and the thousand and one fashionable, dear, 
| and doubtful remedies.”’—Chemist and Druggist. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1l1s., and also in 33s. and £5 Cases. 
Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it to order; and there is a great saving in buying the 





larger sizes. 


To prevent confusion when you ask for EPPS’S CURA-CENE, see that you get it, as our Agents sell 


all our Nutritives and Preparations which are numerous. 


Remember that EPPS’S CURA-CENE is a 


medicine sold in bottles and bearing the Government Stamp 





Lonpon AGENts.—Barclay & Sons, 95, Farrin suc: 


street; Edwards & Son, 157, Queen Victoria Street ; 


Newberry & Sons, 1, King Edward Street, Newgnre Street ; “hompson, Mi‘lard & Co., Great Eastern Street; 
Sanger & Sons, 489, Oxford Street ; Hovenden & Sons, 31, 32, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, W., and 91, 95, 
City Road; Sutton & Co., 10, Bow Church Yard; Butler & Crispe, 4, Cheapside; Maw, Son, & Thompson, 


7, 12, Aldersgate Street ; and Lynch & Co., 17la, 172, Aldersgate Street, 


[Order of any Chemist, 











TIME ADVERTISER. 


USEFUL BOOKS. 





BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. [Illustrated. Vol I. price 7s. 6d. Vol. II., 
Monthly Parts, price 7s. 
BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES OF THE YEAR. Illustrated. Price 1: 


BOAT SAILING FOR AMATEURS. Price 5s. 

BOOK OF THE GOAT. Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 

BOOK OF THE PIG. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. 

BREAKING AND TRAINING DOGS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 
BRITISH CAGE BIRDS. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH DOGS. Illustrated, in Monthly Parts. Price 7d. 

CANARY BOOK. Illustrated. Price 5s. 

CHARACTER INDICATED BY HANDWRITING. Illustrated. Price 
FANCY PIGEONS. Illustrated. Price 10s. 6d. 

FOREIGN CAGE BIRDS. [Illustrated. Price 9s. 6d. 

GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. [Illustrated. Price 21s. 
GUINEA PIG, FOR FOOD, FUR AND FANCY. Illustrated. Price 2s. | 
JOURNALISM, PRACTICAL. Price 2: 6d. 

LAND OF THE BROADS. Special Illustrated Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 
LIBRARY MANUAL. Price 2s. 6d. 

MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS. Price 5s. 

POULTRY, FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 
REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
SLEIGHT OF HAND. FOR AMATEURS. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 
SPEAKING PARROTS. Lllustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 

TAXIDERMY, PRACTICAL. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 


THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS FOR AMATEUR 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
TOURISTS’ ROUTE MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. Price ! 


TURNING FOR AMATEURS. Lllustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, PRACTICAL, FOR HOME STUDENTS. Price 2 


WATERING PLACES, ENGLISH SEASIDE. With Maps and Illustra 
Price 2s. 6d. 
WATERING PLACES, NORTHERN, OF FRANCE. Price 2s. 































































































ALL BOOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE, 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170, STRAND, LONDOD 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 





NO. CVIIIL. NEW SERIES, NO. 2. 


The Reliquary: An Archeological Journal. 


Edited by the Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D. 














QUARTERLY, 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER. 
I. On the Flabellum. By the Rev. J. Charles Cox., LL.D., F.S.A. 
II. On the Flabellum. By the Rev. Joseph Hirst. 
III, The Friar-Preachers, or Blackfriars of Ipswich. By Rey. C. F. R. Palmer. 
IV. A Note on “ Murro.”’ By Miss E. Taylor. 
VY. A Ramble in London in 1750. 
T{. Restoration and Reparation. By W. J. Newton Mant, B.A. 
VII. The Norman Doorways of Yorkshire. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. (Scot. ) 
VIII. An Inventory of the Church Plate in Kutland. Second Part. By R. C. Hope, F.SA., F.RS.L, 
IX. Recent Roman Discoveries in Britain. By W. Thompson Watkin. 
X. On some Brasses Illustrating Civilian and Female Dress. By Randall Davies. 
XI. The Two Medizval Chalices. By T. M. Fallow, M.A. 
XII. Quarterly Notes of Archeological Progress and D2velopment. 
XIII. Reviews of New Books. 


Price One Shilling. 


FIFTY YEARS A QUEEN. 


A MEMORIAL OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 
With 26 Illustrations. 64 pp. 4to, in Illuminated Cover, with Vignettes of 
the Queen and Windsor Castle. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo., Price 1s. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR BAZAARS, FANCY FAIRS, 
AND HOME CIRCLES. 


HOW TO PREPARE AND ARRANGE THEM AT SMALL COST. 
By CHARLES HARRISON. 


Witra Numerous ILLUSTRATIONS. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. WARREN. 








Nearly Ready, Crown 8wo, Price ls. 
Y ; ; 


COOKERY FOR AN INCOME OF 
£200 A YEAR. 


By MRS. WARREN. 


LONDON: BEMROSE AND SONS, 23, OLD BAILEY; AND DERBY. 














TIME ADVERTISER. 





QUAINT & PECULIAR LITERATURE. 


HERMETIC.—The Virgin of the World, | 


by Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, a Treatise 
on Initiations or Asclepios, the Definitions of 
Asclepios, Fragments of the Writings of Hermes, 
translated and edited by the authors of ‘‘ The 
Perfect Way,” with Illustrations, small 4to, 
parchment, 10s. 6d. 


MAGIC.—The Mysteries of Magic, a Digest 
of the Writings of Eliphas Lévi, with a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Essay by Arthur Edward 
Waite, woodcuts, demy 8yo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


BLAVATSK Y.—Incidents in the Life 


of Madame Blavatsky, compiled from Infor- 
mation supplied by her Relatives and Friends ; 
edited by A. P. Sinnett, with a Portrait 
duced from an original painting by Hermann 
Schmiechen, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


LAMB —Peauty and the Beast ; or, a Rough 
Outside with a Gentle Heart, a Poem by Charles 
Lamb, now first reprinted from the original 
edition of 1811, with Preface and Notes by 
Richard Herne Shepherd, fcap 8vo, vellum, 
10s. 6d. 

*.* Of this work only one hundred ¢ 


PARACELSUS.— The Lif 


fe of Phi- 
lippus Theophrastus, Bombast of Hohenheim, 
known by the name of Para and the 
Substance of his Teachings 


| 


repro- 


sus, 
neerning Cos- 
mology, Anthropology, Pneumatology, Magic 
and Sorcery, Medicine, Alchemy and Astrology, 
Philosophy, and Theosophy, by Franz Hart- 
mann, M.D., post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THACKERAY .—Sultan Stork and other 
Stories and Sketches, by William Makepeace 
Thackeray, now first collected, to which is added 
the Biography of Thackeray, revised and con- 
siderably enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SWINBURNE, — Sea Song and River 
Rhyme from Chancer to Tennyson, selected and 
edited by Estelle Davenport Adams, WITH A 
NEW POEM BY ALGERNON CHARLES SwINBURNE, 
with twelve original etchings, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


HERMETIC. — Astrology Theologized, 
the Spiritual Hermeneutics Astrology and 
Holy Writ, being a treatise upon the Influence 
of the Stars on Men and on the Art of ruling 
them by the Law of Grace, with a Prefatory 
Essay by Dr. Anna Kingsford, [llustrations, 
small 4to parchment, 10s. 6d. 


ORIENTAL,.—The History of the Forty 
Vezirs ; or, the Story of the Forty Morns and 
Eves, written in Turkish by Sheykh Zada, done 
into English by E. J. W. Gibb, M,R.A.S., crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d, 


ASTROLOGY .—The Astrologer’s Guide; 
Anima Astrologiw, being the One Hundred and 
Forty-six Considerations of the Astrologer, 
Guido Bonatus, translated from the Latin by 
Henry Coley, together with the choicest Aphor- 
isms of the Seven Segments of Jerom Cardan of 
Milan, with Notes and a Preface by W. C, Eldon 
Serjeant, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Of this work only 600 copies were printed, 


FOLK-LORE.—Essays in the Study of 
Folk-Songs, by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE REDWAY, 15, 


YORK 





ANCIENT WORSHIPS.—trhe Blo 
Covenant, a Primitive Rite and its bearings 
Scripture, by H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., au 
of ““Kadesh Barnea,”’’ post 8vo, cloth extra,7s. | 


THEOSOPHY. — Theosophy, Relig 


and Occult Science, by Henry 8. Olcott, 
Glossary of Hastern Words, crown 8vo, c 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


DICKENS.—Dickensiana, a Bibliogra 
of the Literature relating to Charles Dick 
and bis Writings, compiled by Fred. J. Kit 
Author of “‘ Phiz, a Memoir,” and “‘ John Lé 
Artist and Humorist,’’ Portrait of ‘* Boz ’ 

a drawing by Samuel Lawrence, crown 
cloth, i0s. 


THACKERAY.—An Essay on the G 
of George Cruikshank, by William Makep 
Thackeray, reprinted verbatim from the HJ 
minster Review, edited, with a prefatory not 
Thackeray as an artist and art critic, by W 
Church, with upwards of forty I[llustrat 
LARGE PAPER Copy, Portrait of Cruikshank 
India paper, royal 8vo, parchment wra 
7s. 6d. 


PSY CHOLOGY.—Geometrical Psy 
logy, or the Science of Representation, a1 
stract of the Theories and Diagram 
B. W. Betts, by Louisa 8. Cook, with nu 
coloured plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ANCIENT WORSHIP. — Prim 
Symbolism as illustrated in Phallic Wo. 
or the Reproductive Principle, by Hodd 
Westropp, with an introduction by G 
Forlong, author of “‘ Rivers of Life,’’ dem 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THACKERAY.—Hints to Collect 
Original Editions of the Works of W 
Makepeace Thackeray, by Charles Plu 
Johnson, crown 8vo, vellum gilt, 6s. 


DICKENS.—Hints to Collectors of Orik 
Editions of the Works of Charles Dick 
Charles Plumptre Johnson, crown 8vo, 
gilt, 6s. 


SWINBURNE. — The Bibliograph 
Swinburne, a Bibliographical List, arrang 
chronological order, of the published wr 
in verse and prose of Algernon Charles & 
burne (1857-1884), crown 8vo, wrapper, 6s 


POH.—The Raven, by Edgar Allan 
with Historical and Literary Commenta 
John H. Ingram, crown 8vo, parchment, 4 


TOBACCO.— The Anatomy of Tob 
or, Smoking Methodized, Divided, and 
sidered, after a New Fashion, by Le 
Siluriensis, crown 8vo, parchment, 2s. 6d 


FEMALE POPE. — Pope Joan, 
torical Study, translated from the Gr 
Emmanuel Rhoidis, with Preface by C! 
Hastings Collette, frontispiece, small p 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


| 

| 

| LEHCH.—John Leech, Artist and H 
| ist, a Biographical Study, by Fred. G 

| Woodcuts, demy 18mo, wrapper, 1s. 
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CHATIO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AHD JAMES RICE, 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation a choicely printed LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS 
of BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel), printed from a special 
fount of type by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a large crown 8vo page 
handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co., will be published Monthly, at Six Shil 
first Volume (now in the press) will be 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 
With an Etched Portrait of JAMES RICE, and a New Preface by WALTER BESANT, 
his literary partnershi p with James Rice 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER BESANT. 


Author of “‘ Children of Gibeon,” etc. With Etching of Portrait by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Ilustra- 
tions by A. FORESTIER. Three vols, crown 8vo. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: A Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts 


and Conditions of Men,” ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ etc. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


LITTLE NOVELS. ~ By WILKIE COLLINS. Three vols., crown 8vo. 
RED SPIDER: A Romance. 3y the Author of “ John Herring,” &c. Two vols. 


crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


A SON OF HAGAR: A Romance of our Time. By HALL CAINE. Author of ‘The 


Shadow of a Crime.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, c loth extra, 3s. 6d. 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “Joseph’s Coat,” 


etc. With Illustrations by A. McCORMICK. Two vols, crown 8vo, 12s [ Shortly. 


GLOW-WORM. TALES. By JAMES PAY N. Author of “ Lost Sir 
Three vols., crown 8vo. i 

HOLIDAY TASKS: being Essays written in Vacation Time. By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of *‘ By Pr OXY ” “ High Spirits,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 4 

THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales oad Fables. By R. LOUIS STEVENSON, 
Author of “‘ Dr. Jekyll,” ‘‘ Hew Arabian Nights,” Sreconp Epition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE - BECKONING. HAND, etc. “— GRANT ALLEN, Author of “Strange 
Stories,’ etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ee 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By GEORGE R. SIMS. With a photographed Por- 


trait of Mary Jane. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DISAPPEARED: aNovel. By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 
“St. Mungo’s City,” etc. With Six Illustrations by P. MACNAB. Crown vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 


RADNA; or, The Great (Russian) Conspiracy of 1881. By PRINCESS 


OLGA. ssa 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 


THE FROZEN PIRATE, the New Novel by Mr. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of 


‘“The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” will begin i in “* BELGRAVIA” for July. 1s. Monthly. Lllustrated. 


“THE “RIGHT HONOU RABLE: ” A§ Romance of Society and Politics. By JUSTIN 


McCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


TH E EVI L GENIUS: A Novel. By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of *“ The Woman 
in White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Bh 


THAT OTHER PERSON: A Novel. By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Author of 


“ Thornicroft’s Model,” etc. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


IN ALL SHADES: A Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ Strange Stories, ” 


etc. . Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WIFE OR NO WIFE? ByT. W. SPEIGHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke,” etc. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dhabi 
BURGLARS IN. PARADISE. By E. STUART PHELPS, Author of ‘‘An Old 


Maid’s Paradise,” “‘ Beyond the Gates,” etc. Crown 8vo, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


NEW VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHING, TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


By GRANT ALLEN— BABYLON by JAMES PAYN— THE TALK OF 17 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN—THE MASTER OF TOWN. 
THE MINE. By JAMES RUNCIMAN —~ SCHOOLS AN 
By CHARLES GIBBON—LOVING A DREAM SCHOLARS. 
—A HARD KNOT. By W. CLARK RUSSELL—IN THE MIDD 
By JOHN HABBERTON—BRUETON’S BAYOU. WATCH. 
By TIGHE HOPKINS~TWIXT LOVE AND By KATHARINE SAUNDERS—SEBASTIA 
DUTY. —HEART SALVAGE. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY—CAMIOLA. By GEO. R. SIMS—MARY JANE’S MEMOI!I 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY—FIRST PERSON By MARK TWAIN—LIFE ON THE MISS 


SINGULAR.—CYNIC FORTUNE. : be eg nial 
»Y BL é * 40 — =~ ~ 


A HiSTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. “By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
— ILE "6 I. _~— with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. Two vols., square 8v 
extra, 7s. 6d. each 








IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: Skete hes ef Irish History ious 1798 to 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, Pt n 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crow 


cloth extra, 5 


CH RONICLE OF THE COACH : ‘haring Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. DEN] 

















a H AMPLIN. With 765 Titu itions by EDWARD L. CHIC HE ISTER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7 
ANIMAL AN ECDOTES. Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. PAGE, Auth 
‘ Thoreau : a Study,” "ete. | vn 8vo, cloth extra, 5a. 
BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of 
Indian Hills,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Prepa 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R 
Author of “C Jhapters in Ev tion,’ etc. With numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extr 





THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS; or, The Pyr 


nist’s Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. A New Edition, wa thi 





and eres atly e enls Arg ed. Crow 3v0. cloth extra, 5s. Ee 
A BOOK FOR THE HAM MOCK. By W. CLARK RU SSELL, Author « 

Wreck of the Grosvenor,” ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ A Voyage to the Cape,” etc. Crown 8y 

__ extra, 6s. _ [Prepa 








POEMS BY WALT WHITMAN, Se lected and Edited, with an Introducti 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. A New Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8yo; | 








on handmade paper and boun lin bue cine tna ia as Oa 
SELECTIONS FROM TH E POETICAL WORKS OF ALGERN‘ 
CH ARLES SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Blea Sel ‘ 
SISTER DORA: raphy. By MARGARET LONSDALE. Popular Edition 
vised, with additional ha upter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 4 Illustrations. Square 8v: 


cover, 4d,; cloth, 6d. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By SAMUEL AR’ 


BENT, A.M. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887), With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by HEN 
BLACKBURN. 1s. Ry Raha ae 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1887), With Facsimile Sketches, ‘Edited by HE} 


BLACKBURN. ls. 


THE PARIS SA L ON i 887). With Facsimile Sketches. 33, 
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BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING 
THE SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES 


Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


BROWNING’S axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from pure crystals 
of Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens teste 
separately by the polariscope. Spectazles of superior quality from 
4s, 6d. per pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s. 6d. 
per pair ; and in gold frames from £1 3s. 6d. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
‘“ TLFRACOMBE. Jan. 21st, 1886. 








“ Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of spectacles. I used them 
last night, and was charmed to find with what ease and comfort.they 
enabled me to read, particularly as I have in vain tried for the last 
year or two to get spectacles to suit me. Yours truly, M. G,” 

* HIGHBURY NEW PARK, LONDON, N., Fed, 11th, 1886. 

“Dear Sir,—You will be pleased to know that the spectacles you 
made for me have entirely taken away from my eyes the very painful 

§ sensations which I had endured constantly for years, and which got 


gradually but distressingly worse. Thank you very much. 
“ Yours truly, M. H.” 


Full particulars of Browning's Method of Suiting the Sight by 
correspondence, and Testimonials, post free, 


JOHN BROWNING, condon, wic. 














FOR PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARDS, 


CHILDREN’S & INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR 


UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


+e >e« 
NOTE.—Unlike many others, this CORN FLOUR bears the Name 


of its Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee of their long- 
established reputation for 1ts uniformly Superior Quality. 
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CONTENTS. 


PAGE 
Tue Raison p’Rrre or Rapicat Unionis™ - - - . - oe 
PICTURES OF THE YEAR - - : . - 654 
CONSPIRACIES IN THE RussiAN ARMY - . - - - - s 662 
Tue FLOWER OF WEARDALE - - - - ~ - - - - 672 
“CHARLES ReapE,” Dramatist, NoveLIst, JOURNALIST - “ ; 686 
Doctors AND Doctors. Chap. V. - - . - - - - 693 
THe LaBour Movement 1N AMERICA. Some or 1Ts LEADERS - - 05 
A Marriace BILL “ . - . - . - - - 914 
PoEM: GERDA - - - - - - - - - - - 719 
“Love's A Tyrant!” Chaps. XIIT., XIV. - - - : - - 731 
Trme’s Foorsters ror THE Monti - - - - - - - - 445 


CriticAL NoTIcES - " - Nes 


~ - - - - - - {oo 


Tae. Best Books or tue Past Monta: A Classified Bibliography - 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 
The Editor disclaims all responsibility in MSS. sent unsolicited. The name 


and address of the writer must be attached to each MS. Rejected MSS. will be 
returned only tf accompanied by a stamped and directed cover. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Ordered to be inserted until countermanded are received subject to one month’s notice 


of discontinuance on either side. Advertisements can be recewed only subject to 


approval ; and in all cases the time and mode of insertion must be at the discretion 
of the Publishers. 


All communications respecting Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. 
THROWER & RIDGWAY, 20, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Hill, London, £.C. 


Office of ‘ Time.” 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., 
PATERNOSTER SQuaRkE, Lonvoyn, E.C. 
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==] SMALL STILL WHISKEY. 


ae sitantaans of 26 different Distilleries matured in Sherry Wood. 
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Havine devoted many years to the selecting aud maturing of Scotch Whiskey, we 
are pleased to know that our efforts have been appreciated. 

The excellence of our pure Scotch Whiskey; as a wholesome and pleasing stimulant, 
is undoubted, its purity being guaranteed. It is very old, mellow, and delicious in 
flavour, equalling in all respects ‘the finest French Brandy, 

The Analyser of our Whiskey said— 

“ THE VATTED HIGHLAND SMALL STILL WHISKEY is excellent in every respect, smooth 
in taste and delicate in flavour, the result of great age and skilful 





THIS, 


“THE PERFECTION OF OLD HIGHLAND SCOTCH WHISKEY,” 


we deliver, Carriage paid, to any Railway Station in England, in quantities of One 


Dozen and upwards, price FORTY-TWO SHILLINGS PER DOZEN (or 21s. per 
half-dozen), Bottles and Case included. 





We have arranged that a Sample Bottle of our Whiskey may be sent, CARRIAGE PAID, per 


Parcels Post, on receipt of P. O, or Stamps for 3s. 6d. 


F. H. LAMB & CO., FORTH HOUSE, NEWCASTLE. 
W7AS OIN G Wi TrHeouvu Tr LABOUR. 


HARMEN’S PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 


THE ONLY REALLY AUTOMATIC MACHINE MADE. AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 








The SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE is the most simple and effective machine 
ever offered to the public. It is perfectly AUTOMATIC, and having no mechanically 
movable parts cannot get out of order. 

Its advantages are:—(1) No rubbing whatever is required, (2) No dollies or washboards 


are used. (3) No soda or chemicals are wanted. (4) No unpleasant odours arise. (5) No 
machinery to drive. (6) No labour or attention required. 
It will wash as much in one hour at the cost of 4d. as a woman now does inaday. Itis 
light, portable, and moderate in price. 
The Machine can be seen in operation daily from 10 to 5. Illustrated Circular post free, 
Price @Ss., Carriage Free (with Directions for use). 


CHAS. HOOPER & CoO., 164, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
R. HENRY GEORGE, THE “ ORTHODOX.”’ An Examination 


of MR. GEORGE'S position as a systematic economist, and a review of the Competitive 
and Socialistic schools of economy. By ROBERT SCOTT MOFFAT. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. London: REMINGTON & Co, 





**Mr. George has thus performed upon the economical system of Ricardo an operation similar to that 
which Hume performed on the philosophical system of Berkeley, when folk 26 the method by which 
Berkeley had eliminated matter, he also eliminated mind.’’—-Henry George, Book V., Chapter Il 

**“The moderation of language, strength of conviction, absence of party spirit, and per fectls balanced 


reasoning of Mr. Moffat, combined with his conversance with all the phases of political economy, well fit 
him to discharge the arduous duty of investigation of controversial doctrines. . . . Mr. Moffat supple- 
ments his exam nation of Mr. George’s position by an intelligent and comprehensive survey of the conflicting 
merits of divers competitive and socialistic schools of economy. . . . Society owes a vote of thanks to 
the author.’”’—Whitehall Review. 

” Karnost inquirers after the truth of thesé subjects may be safely recommended to take up Mr. Moffat’s 
book, ‘Mr. Henry George the “‘ Orthodox.” ’ ’’—Scotsman. 

“ Mr. Moffat brings a cool and critical judgment to the task, dissecting each fallacy with the c 


valmness of 
surgeon at the amputating table.”—The People. 





For further Opinions see “‘ Jus,” May 6th, “Nationat REviEw,” June, 











